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k   SOUTHERN  CALli'X)I^lA  CEHmiOKY 


A  few  years  ago  an  old  Yokuts  on  Tule 
River  reservation  was  questioned  regarding 
religious  matters.  This  man  had  lived  many 
years  at  Tejon,  and  had  been  in  3outhem 
California.  In  the  course  of  other  matters 
he  mentioned  the  following  practice  of  the 
Shoshonean  Indians  not  far  from  Los  Angeles. 

Near  the  coast,  at  San  Fomando,  there  was 
a  ceremony  in  which  twelve  men  were  strong  and 
could  make  sickness.  They  had  four  strings, 
one  on  each  J^ide  of  a  square.  There  were  three 
men  on  each  side;  that  made  twelve,  and  one  in 
the  middle  made  thirteen.  The  man  in  the  middle 
made  a  painting  like  the  earth.  It  was  like  a 
map.  This  man  in  the  middle  had  strings,  the 
ends  of  which  were  held  by  the  twelve  other 


me 


n.  V<hen  the  sickness  [i.e.  the  ritual  to 


produce  sickness]  was  made  rcariy,  he  shook 
the  strings  and  the  earth  shoolf.  It  was  an 
earthquake.  This  thing  was  strong,  and  '^as 
done  to  make  some  one  sick.  I  saw  it  at  oan 
Pernan'io  v;hen  I  was  a  boy. 


.".  ,  .,  '■.  .  1 


The  feature  of  ?peci£l  interest  in  tliis 
account  is  the  reference  to  the  painting,  which 
shows  that  some  form  of  the  symbolic  representa- 
tion of  the  r,©rld,  made  of  colors  spread  on  the 
ground,  extended  as  far  north  from  the  Dieguono 
and  Luiseno,  among  whom  it  has  been  described, 
;.s  Oabrielino  territory.  The  informant's  own 
words  were  that  the  man  in  the  middle  "painted 
like  earth."  i\t  the  time  this  was  understood  to 
mean  that  he  painted  his  body  with  some  form  of 
mineral  resonbling  earth.  His  following  Tvords, 
"like  a  map/'  and  what  has  since  become  known 
of  the  nature  of  the  ground-paintings  of 
Southern  California,  show,  however,  that  the 
present  account  refers  only  to  another  instance 
of  the  same  practice. 


San  Francisco. 


A.  L.  Kroeber, 


Joum.  /jD.  «'olk-Lore,  IXI,  p.  40,  Jan.-lfiarch  1908 
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MAJOB  IIEINTZELMAN*S  PETOnTS  OF  ENGA 


WITH  INDIANS  IN 


THE  VfOUNTAIKS  BETWEEN  AmjA  CALIENTE  (NEAP  WAPNEP'S 
PANCH)  AND  THE  DBSEPT 

Major  S.  P.  Hointzelman'H  reports  and  letters  to  the 


Adjutant  General  of  the  Anry  concemin'^  Indian  distuAanoei 
in  Southern  California    contain  the  following  items  of 
interest  about  his  expedition  a^inst  the  Indians  living 
in  the  nountains  east  of  Agua  Calionte  (near  Wamor*i 
Panch)  and  vest  of  the  desert.-- 

In  a  letter  dated  Noveiriber  24,1851,  Maj.  Heintaelman  writes: 
*I  have  learned  that  ttirner^s  Banch  had  been  attacked  and 
his  cattle  and  horses  driven  off.     The  next  day  that  his 
Major  Dofno  was  killed  in  a  skiimish  with  the  Indiane.     The  day 
after  that  four  Americans  at  A{5ua  Caliente,  3  miles  from 
Warner's,  had  been  murdered  and  that  there  was  a  general  ooin- 
bination  of  all  the  Indians  in  Southern  California  •  •  • 

The  Indians  at  Agua  Caliente  should  be  punished  severely* 
They  belong  to  the  large  tribe  of  Cow>wi^p,  sajid  to  number 
3000  warriors ,  occupyin/i;  the  mountains  from  San  Bernardino 


•      • 


to  the  paaa  at  Talloitas  • 

Mr,  Warner  thinks  his  cattle  have  been  driven  into  the 
mountains  oast  of  the  A.;ua  C  liente  about  15  nilee  ai  onget 
the  Coyotes .  a  band  of  the  sumo  tribe  •* 

W.;jor  S.P.Heintzolrran,  letter  to  Lt* Col. J. Hooker,  Nov. 24.1851. 
On  file  in'Old  Filea  Division',  AdjuUnt  General's  Office, 
No.  H36  185^ 


Heintzelman  —       CahuJlla  IPjiiaM 


In  a  letter  dated  San  Diego,  Dec,3.1651,  Major  Heintzelman 
states  that  •Antonio  Garra,  the  chief  at  /r;ua  Caliente.  and 
belonp-in-  to  the  now^wie  tribe  numbering  3000  warriors,  had 


invited  all  tine  Indiana  in  Southern  California  and  some  in 
Lower  California  to  join  him  in  driving,  out  the  Americana. • 

Major  S.P.Heintzelman.  letter  to  Ad nitant  General,  San  Jieg 
Dec.  3.  1851.—  On  hie  in  'Old  Filea  Mviaion',  Adjutant 
General's  Office,  No.  H  ATfT^  ^^^ 


In  a  letter  to  Captain  Steele,  Acting:  Assistant  Adjutant 
General,  Major  Heintxelman  writes  from  Headquarters  Souther 
District,  Santa  Isabel,  Dec.  18,  1851: 

■Arranger.ents  hare  been  made  to  surprise  the  fial^ptg 
▼illags  and  the  oomrand  marohes  from  here  tomorrow." 


Ma 


On 

§S.  H"5fi  18^2, 

Major  HeinUelman's  report  of  the  expedition  af'jainst  the 
Cal lota  or  Co vote  villago    is  dated  Los  Coyotes,  Dec.  21,  1B61. 

and  is  as  follows: 

•I  have  the  honor  to  rej  ort  for  the  information  of  the 
General  that  I  left  (on  the  l'"th  with  F.  C.  h  D.Conpanies 
2d  Infantry.  nu]*erir^  some  46  mon,and  7  pack  mles)  SanU 
Isabel  and  proceeded  by  a  circuitous  march  to  enter  the 
cafion  on  which  the  Covote  villa/^e  is  situated,  and  endeavor 

to  surprise  it. 

We  started  from  our  camp  on  the  desert  two  hours  before 


.Hi       "^ —  — -•  — ■ 

Heintxelman  —  Cahuilla  Indians 
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day  and  entered  the  cafion  as  the  day  dawned.     Half  a  mile 
up  we  were  surprised  to  see  a  body  of  some  30  or  40  Indians 
advanoir^  to  attack  us.     I  left  a  srr&ll  party  to  attack 
some  Indiajis  on  the  side  of  the  mountains  on  our  ri^Jit,  and 


enenry 


amed 


nd  after  firing  a  few  shots,  ran  throuGh  a  dwnse  swamp  of 

back  to  the  Tillaf^  half  a  mile  hi(3^er  up. 


willows  and 

We  pursued  them,  but  on  entering  their  tillage,  they 
had  fled  up  the  side  of  the  mountain 

I  set  fire  to  the  tillage  and  sent  a  party  in  pursuit, 
when  the  widow  of  Bill  WArshall  with  a  child  in  hor  anns 
came  down  the  side  of  the  mountain  asking  for  a  parley, 
statins  that  there  were  2  ra.rties  and  if  we  would  :iuit 
firing?;  they  would  come  in-  I  sto^  i  ed  the  burning  and  called 
back  the  pursuing  party. 

i  few  moments  later,  Juan  Bautista,  the  chief  of  a 

\ 

tillage  a  few  miles  hi^^er  i:^  in  a  brandi  Canada,  made  his 

sore  10      V 


appearance  on  the  side  of  the  mountain 

warriors.     I  induced  him  to  com.e  down,  when  he  stated  tVt 


\ 


we  were  discotered  the  day  before  paaain,^  the  mouth  of  a\ 
cafion  by  the  San  Isidro  Indians,  and  he  had  been  sent  for 

but  declined  to  come  as  he  was  friendly •  \ 

We  killed  several  Indians:  Cha-pu-li,  the  chief  of  the 


>4\ 
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Tillage,  and  Ce-oi«li,  Antonio  Garra'e  principal  councillor 
with  others  of  less  note.  .  .  .We  have  sent  out  runners  to 


eng^: 


the  recent  murders." 


Major  S.  P«  Heintielman,  Peport  to  Captain  F.  Steele,  Acting 
Assistan!^  Adiutant  General,  Los  Coyotes  Calif.,  Deo.  21. 

3125J*  "vP^  l^li  i^^lP^^  ^^i®"  Division,  Adjutant  General 
Ofixoe,  «o»  n  00  I8Pf » 


sajBio  expedition  was  n&de 


l-lajor  Heintielman  from  a  "Camp  near  Temeoula",  Deo.  30,  1861, 


and  reads  as  follows: 


rnake 


information  of  the  General, on  the  result  of  the  eipedition 
against  the  Ca^hui^vpt  and  other  Indians,  living  in  the 
mountains  east  of    Agua  Caliente    and  west  of  the  desei*t. 
The  day  after  the  ensa^ement  mentioned  in  my  letter  of 
the  21st,  some  Indians  came  and  requested  pe mission  to  look 
for  the  body  of  Che-pu-li»     It  was  granted,  and  in  a  short 
time  it  was  found  on  the  mountain  and  brourM  in.     They 
reported  6  Indians  snipir^.  \ 


\ 


None  of  the  Covotep  have  come  in  and  the  runners  sent 
for  them  report  they  cannot  be  found*  1  number  of  Indian* 
of  Agua  Caliente  and  some  from  San  Isidro  have  easie  in, 
and  there  is  no  doubt  they  were  in  the  engagsBient.  The 


runners 


villous  came  back  with  friendly 


HeinUelman  —  Cahuilla  Indiana 

rreBeages,  but  ezouses  for  not  ccmir^.     One  chief  had  to  rroke 

a  burial  feast  for  his  father,  and  another  was  sick.     Our 

runners  were  sent  immediately  requirir^];  thein  to  meet  us  at 

this  place.     A  message  was  sent  requirir^  all  the  San  laidro 

Indians  to  oone  in.     They  came,  and  we  seized  three,  Juan 

Bautista  or  Coton,  Le/ds.  the  Alcalde  of  A£^ua  Ctxliente.  and 

PpEtnoisco  Mocate.  Captain  of  San  leidro,  and  another,  Jacobo 

^   ^  .  that  night 

,  was  sent  for  special ly/andbroyght  In, 

I  inmediately  ccntened  a  Council  of  War  and  had  them 
tried.     After  a  patient  investigation  the  four  aboTO-nened 
were  unanimously  found  guilty  and  sentenced  to  be  executed. 
Dr.  Woiencraft  wae  requested  to  be  present  at  the  proceedings, 
and  to  express  an  opi?  ion  on  the  result.     The  4  above- maned 
were  shot  in  the  presence  of  the  troops  and  Indians, on  the 
morning  of  the  26th»* 


kM',-'  •  • 


^iP^  ^'n  •  ^^omtielman.  Report  to  Capt.  P 
Temecula,  Dec.  30,  1061".-  On  file  in  •( 
Adjutant  General's  Office,  No.  H  36  1862 
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KOO-PAH 
A  small  triba  in  Southsm  California  related 

to  the  Luiseho 

The  territory  of  the  Koo-pah  covered  the  northern  part  of 
Warner  Valley,  and  the  lower  slopes  of  the  adjacent  mountains  on 
the  north  aiid  northeast,  and  continued  northwesterly  along  tbd 
valley  between  Aguanga  Mountains  on  the  west  and  the  southern 
part  of  San'  Jacinto  Mountains  on  the  east  for  ten  miles  to  Oak 
Grove  Valley,  which  was  wholly  theirs.     On  the  north  and  east 
they  were  in  contact  with  the  Cahuilla;  on  the  southeast,  with 


the  W§:-wa-e*  s-tem  or  We-is-tem.   called  by  the  Spaniards  *Laff 
Coyotes' ;  on  the  south,  witii  the  Diegueno;  on  the  west,  with  the 


Luiseno. 


The  Koo-pah  regard  themselves  as  a  perfectly  distinct  tribe, 
and  they  are  so  regarded  by  the  adjoining  related  tribes,   the 
l^^iaeno  on  the  west,   and  the  Cai:iuilla.  on  the  northeast.     Tneir 

language  is  similar  to  both  Cahuilla  and  Itiiiaea^  but  contains 

woirds  peculiar  to  itself. 

The  Koo-oali  rancher ias  are  Ko>paIi  (Agua  Caliente  No.   l) ,   and 
Nvel-lel-vah  (Puerta  Cruz),  both  on  the  northeastern  border  af 
Warner  Valley,   and  fomerly  also  Ta-ven-nil  in  Oak  Grove  Valley 
about  10  miles  NW  of  Puerta  Cruz.      • 


CiM. 


^■iHS.' 


LUISEi:0-CAHl]ILLA. 
"The  Luiseno-Cahuilla  group  includes  the  Luiseno  of  the  vicinity 
of  Mission  San  Luis  Rey  and  north  to  San  Jacinto;  the  Juaneno 
of  Mission  San  Juan  Capistrano;  the  Cahuilla,  mainly  on  the  eastern 
side  of  the  San  Jacinto  range;  and  a  small  body  of  people,  knov/n 
as  Agua  Caliente,  at  the  head  waters  of  San  Luis  Rey  river  in  San 
Diego  county.   The  dialects  of  these  four  divisions  of  the  group 
differ  considerably;  but,  as  compared  with  Serrano  and  Gabriel^no, 
are  near  enough  together  to  be  included  in  one  group.   Boas  has 
already  noticed  this  closer  relation  of  Luiseno,  Cahuilla,  and 
Agua  Caliente  as  opposed  to  Serrano,  and  Barrows  similarly  places 
Luiseno,  Juaneno  and  Cahuilla  into  one  group  as  distinguished  from 
(rabrielino.*— Kroeber,  Shoshonean  Dialects  of  California, p.  100-101, 
1907. 


t*! 


d/F.Boas,  Proc.   A.   A.   A.   S. ,  44,  261,  1895.     Gatschet,  Rep. 
Chief  Eng.   1876.    Ill,   553,  556,  unites  Serrano,  Cahuilla,  Luiseno, 
and  Juaneno  into  one  dialectic  group,  the  Kauvuyah,   as  opposed  to 
Tobikliar  ( Gabriel ino). 


x2/  The  Ethno-Botany  of  the  CoaJiuilla  Indians  of  Southern  California, 
Chicago,   1900,   22. 
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May  30,  1933 

At  PaL>  there  are  many  Indians— **Iiai8eno**  in  their 
native  land»  and  Koo-pah  from  Warner  Hot  Springs.  Without 
knowing  anyone  I  had  the  Inok  to  find  an  oldj^man  (full- 
hlood)  whose  name  appears  to  be  Sinra^jR^ahjCh^^  who 
came  and  sat  heside  9s  in  our  car.  Got  much  apparently 
good  material  from  him.-c5c«^vvv.. 


i" 


For  Sthnobotany  HU 


The  Koo'-pah  of  Warner  Valley 


mak«  a  liair  iRish  of  aoom  jaioe  obtalnod 
ffhllo  leaohing  the  aoorns*  _  ci^vA^  ^U  2^^  , 
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BUREAU  or  AMERICAN  ETHNOLOQV 


BULLETIN  Ti     PUTI  f? 


NATIVE  SITES   IN   PART  OF   SOUTHERN   CALIFORNIA 


BUREAU  OF  AMERICAN  ETHNOLOGY 


BULLETIN   78      PLATE  5T 
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NATIVE   SITES    IN    PART   OF    SOUTHERN   CALIFORNIA 


I^anQheriag  visited  l)V  flriielva  in  Aug.  1795 


fl-mctc 


Located  in  ^^an  Luis  Rey  Valley; 

C^^ila  fr^  t  A-  P   v.) 

Topame  -  r»^o».,«;  oS^^  /I^^«a.+»  ^'  V 

Luque 

Cupame  '^'•f'***- 

Paume  -  Vc^wv^o   {S\X^) 

pale  --  P^t^     C    •■     *> 

Palin  .      n  , 

Pamame  (Lower  part  of  vslley  N  of.  river)-  \*-\ 

Pauma 

Asichigmes   ^  SU^ijK>y»al  ?   A/f-wUltwd', 

At   Las  T^lores* 

Luesinille 
Chume lie 

Tn  Santa  Margarita  Yallev: 

Pamamelli 
Chacape 

In'fscha  Vallev;    (1  day's  journey  from  San  Diego) 

Mescuanal 
Tonapa 
Ganal 
Moco^uil 
Qua  ml 

Probably  in  'Pamo  Valley:   (Pamo  is  1] 

5an  Jose,  whic 
Sampsoy  (  a  leapue  &  J  from  i^scha) 


leagues  from^Valle  de 
is  3  leagues  from  Escha) 


.n  <=iap  Jose  Y alley  (3  leagues  from  Escha;  li  leagues   from 
\MoLvw9.v\i«JUi-r  Pamo:  3  leagues  before  reaching  the 

^  first  San  Luis  Key  Valley  rancherias) 

iTagui  (or  Taiihi--95&«iHng--ki-nuMrrgiwTiHt^^ 
Gante  placed  in  San  Josef  Valley) 

Alguatcapa  ^=T({.i^^i  LQ^i^wilo^  ^i) 

Capatay  .    \ 

TacupSn  (another  name  for  San  Jose  Valley;  also  a  rancheria) 

LuRuas 

Calagua 

Matagua 

Ota 

3ajopin 


(Another  proof  that  these  rancherias  are  located  in  San 
Jose  Valley  is   that  it  is  described  as  containing  10 
rancherias.) 


^p^ 


\>.,...^JUJax3  -^^-^^^'^ 
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The  following  records  in  regard  to  exploration  for  a 
site  for  the  Mission  to  "be  called  San  Luis  Rey,  nede  by 

« 

Griialha  from  San  Diego,  1795,  are  given  in  copies  of       [53] 
Archives  of  California  made  for  the  Bancroft  Library: 

"Sept.  1,  1795,  San  Diego.— Padre  Juan  Mariner,  accom- 
panied by  Lt.  Pablo  Grijalba,  set  out  to  explore  the  country  [54] 
for  the  purpose  of  founding  a  new  Mission  on  Augast  17,  re- 
turning the  26th  of  the  same  month.  On  the  third  day  out 
they  discovered  the  Yalle  de  San  Jose  and  said  of  it: 
that  this  valley  is  on  the  other  side  of  Pamo  a  league  and 
a  half  in  the  direction  of  the  mountains.  It  is  a  good 
place,  as  they  all  agreed,  and  I  think  that  it  vould  be  good, 
not  only  for  a  Mission,  but  also  for  a  presidio  and  Mission. ^^ 

J'r.  Juan  Mariner.  Reconocimiento  de  tierra  para 
fundar  la  Mision  le... 


"Sept.  9,  1795,  San  Diego.— "Among  other  things  he 


and  the 


said  that  *They  found  a  famous  Valley  named 

Padre  [P.  Mariner]  named  it  San  Jose'" 

Antonio  Grajera.  Informe  sobre  reconocimiento  de  terreno 
para  fuendar  una  Mision  dado  por  el  Cabo  Juan  Maria  Oliver a, 
pp.  240-241. 


[54] 


"August  28,  1795.— On  August  18  they  found  a  little 
valley  with  5  rancherias  called  Mescuanal.  TsiLBJ^*  Qanal, 


.i 
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Mocoguil  aid  Cuami .     They  called  the  valley  Mshi*     3  leagues 
from  here  they  found  another  valley  surrounded  hy  rancherias     [55] 
naned  Tagui ,  Gante.  Alguatcapa .  Capstgy.  Tgoupjp,  LugiifiS., 
Calagua.  Matagua.  and  Qi£,     3  leagues   further  on  they  came 
to  rancherias,  in  iivhich  the  language  of  San  Juan  is  spoken, 


and  called_C 


Luijilfi.,  SiLpgitI£.»  Egums..   and  Ealfi.' 


EaliE 


Pflpiifl 


gmeg. 


In  the  canyon  of  Santa  Margarita  there  are  only 
ind  Pamamelli.     In  Las  Plcres  are   those  of 


Qhume  1  le  and  LlisMnillfi^" 

Informe  sohre  las  rancherias  que  se  hallan  en  las  tierras 
exploradas  por  el  Padre  Mariner,  1795. 

The  ahove  records  are  from  Archives  of  California,  State 
Papery  Missions,  Vol.   II,  pp.  53-55,  Bancroft  Library. 

An  abstract  of  this   report  is  given  in  Bancroft,  Hist,  of 
Calif.   I,  563,  1885. 


// 
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The   following  unsigned  diary  of  the  same  expedition  under 
Grijalba  is  found  in  Extracts  from  Santa  Barbara  Mission 
Archives  made  for  the  Bancroft  Library: 

"Report  of  a  reconnaissance  made  with  Pablo  Grijalva,       [200] 
Capt.  Juan  Vicente  Felix,  etc.  from  San  Diego  N,  August  17-26, 
1795. 

We  went  by  San  Luis  to  the  rancho  and  entered  the  Ca- 
nada  de  los  Alisos,  on  the  left  hand  we  passed  two  rancherias 
that  had  sufficient  people  and  slept  in  a  sufficiently 
large  valley  that  had  two  good-sized  rancherias.     Through  the 
morning  we  found  two  lai^e  rancherias  and  in  the  afternoon 
passed  two  others  and  arrived  at  another  valley  that   they  call 
Esecha^  where  a  ditch  of  much  water  runs,  now  wholly  dry. 
It  has  much  good  and  very  moist  land  enclosing  5  good-sized 
rancherias  and  .a  league  and  a  half  away  one  very  large  ranche- 
ria  in  which  I  counted  109  men  and  surrounding  this  rancheria 
there  are  3  others.     The  large  one  is  called  Samps oy .   It  is 
covered  with  live  oaks,  oaks,  alders,  poplars,  willows  and 
pines.     In  the  morning  always  going  through  oaks  and  willows 


V 


and  everywhere  the   sierra  covered  with  pines,  between  the 
mountain  and  Pamo  we  passed  two  large  rancherias  with  very 
many  people  and  came  to  a  valley  that   we  call  after  San  Josef, 
about  3J  or  4  leagues  long  and  about  half  as  wide  with  10 

rancherias  all  large,  and  covered  with  live  oaks,  oaks,  pop- 
lars, alamillos,  alders,  willows  and  pines,  that  go  down  through 


[201] 


(Explorations  for 
BRTWRRN     SAN     DIEGO    Af.'D    SAN    JUAN     CAPISTRANO,  ^^  ¥j^  ?^>'S 

—Bancroft,  Hist.Calif.,   I,   563  footnote^,   188-1. 
Lisalds .   feccnociriiento  do  Tiorrae.   1V97,  MS.     The  places  . 


named  aro  Las  Aniaas,   Las  Lar^unitas.   Temeca  rancharia.  Pauoa. 
Pullala,   and  San  Juan  Oapistrano. 

Grijalva,  Inforrae  scbre  los  ivancharias  exploradas  oor 

.     There  are' namad  the  f  allowing  ranclie- 


P. Mariner.   1795, 


rias : 


and 


little  valley  called  BsohaiTarui.  Cran te ,  Al^alcaoa.  Capatax, 


Sm 


3  loagaas  distant;  Curila,  Topaggj,  Luque.  Gupatae.  ?£wm,  and 
Pal£,   5  leagiaos  from  fomer  valley,   and  speakirif-  language  of 
San  Juan;     Palin^  ?uimae ,  Pamug.   and  Jlsichi(|nojB,   lower  dovm; 
--^.^^apa  and  Pajgamelli  in  Santa  !  argarita  Valley;     Chumolle 
and  Queainille  in  Las  Floras. 


«  ■  «l     >  1    »     ■ 


'i 


^» 
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little  canadas  below.     Here   we  found  a  ditch  of  much  water, 
coining  out  from  the  mountain  and  passing  by  the  rancheria  Sajopin 
^     on  the  right  hand.     There  are  3  springs  of  water  that   come  out 
from  below  the  rancheria  Tauhi ,   each  one  of  which  would  have 
water  for  an  irrigation  ditch  ania  half  at  least, with  much 
altitude  and  a  great  deal  of  very  good  low  lend.     We  explored 
farther  and  found  in  the  middle  of  the  valley  a    very  large 
marsh,  sufficiently  high,  which  the  gentiles  showed  us.     In 
the  upper  part  there  are  3  or  4  springs  of  boiling  water.  The 

« 

water  is  very  good  and  could  easily  be  conducted  to  the  very 


good  lands. 


Pamo 


league  and  a  half  away  to  the  NE.  Good  place  for  a  mission. 

t 
I 

Sr.  Felix  and  others  say  that  with  open  road  it  could  be  made  in  [202] 
a  day's  journey  from  the   Presidio.     The  Indians  call  this 
valley  Josir  Ja.       We  set  out   in  the  afternoon,  following  the 
arroyo  that  cones  out  of  this  box-like  valley,  and  everywhere 
until  coming  out  at  the  same  Canada  of  San  Juan  Capistrano 
el  Vie jo  [=San  Luis  ReyJ  crowded  with  live  oaks,  alamillos, 
large  as  pines,  poplars,   alders,  willows,  all  the  size  of  pines, 
with  a  great  many  people.     On  the  second  day  at  about  10  in 

i 

the  moming  we  entered  into  the   [country  of  the]  language  of 
San  Juan  and    before  arriving  at   that   language  passed  26 
rancherias  here  and  there,  largely  of  the  Nace  language  of 
San  Diego.     In  the  afternoon  before   the   sun  went  down  we  passed 


— 4— 


by  a  rancher ia  called  Pale,  viiere  there   is  a  great  deal  of 

water  easy  to  get  at  and  with  much  good  land,  and  with  Don 

Pablo  I  saw  there  are  more   than  60  acres  of  wheat,  some  4  of         « 

maize,  and   some  4  or  6  of  beans.     Seeing  this  and  that  we  al-     [203] 

ready  approached  the  Canada  I  told  Don  Pablo  that   the   other 

side  ought   to  be   explored  and  he  sent  Sr.  iJ'elix  and  Claudio 

(because  the  trees  impeded  us)  and  they  said  that   the  country 

« 

had  50  acres  of  wfceat,  and  16  of  maize  very  good  and  very  good 
place  for  mission.     It  is  true  that  this  is  still^within  the 
cajon  between  San  Dieguito  and  Pamo.     Trees  abundant,  and  good, 
very  many  stones,  wood  and  good  pasture,  and  has  5  rancherias 
of  the  language  of  San  Juan  about  Sg-  leagues  away  from  the 
'  Canada,  and  about  6  leagues  from  the  Camino  Real  as  they  said. 
A  league  farther  down  there  is  no  water  in  the   arroyo  but 
there   are  pools  as  far  as  San  Juan  Capistrano  el  Vie jo,  where 
we  arrived  the  other  day  a  little  before  10  in  the  morning. 
We  explored  the  Canada.     There  are  very  deep  pools,  but   the 
water  does  not  come  up  or  run;   firewood,  wood,  stone  are  lack- 
ing,  and  the  land  would  not  serve  because  sandy.     It  is  good 
only  on  some  spots  around  the  hills.     We  went  to  explore  the 
lake  and  there   is  very  little  water.. 


•       • 


Y/e  carried  crowbars 


and  pickaxes  and  could  do  nothing  because  the  pools  were  so         [204] 

« 

deep  and  the  land  so  high.  We  explored  Sta.  Margarita  and 
found  the  laguna  low  more  than  a  vara  and  a  half...  We  ex- 
plored  Las  Flores  and  found  no  more  running  water.  The  rancherias 
of  the  language  of  San  Juan  with  those  of  Sta.  Margarita  and 
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Plores  are  14.     And  in  all  we  passed "9  and   they  were  near  the 
place  spoken- of ..     In  my  opinion  and    that  of  the   others,   the 
best  place  nearest   to  San  Juan  Capistrano  el  Vie  jo,   is  the 
rancher ia  ZaLe.,  which  has  every  convenience  and  vihich  is  the 
language  of  half. 

[Not  signed.     Perhaps  Mariner] 


Diary  of  a  Beconnaissance  made  with  Pablo  Grijalva,  August 
17-26,  1795.     MS  copy  from  Archives  de  la  Mision  de 
Santa  Barbara,  Vol.  4,  Espediciones  y  Carainates,  1806-21. 
pp.  201-204.  Bancroft  Library,  1876. 

The  original  of  this   report  is  said  to  be   in  the  archives  of 
Santa  Barbara  Mission,  but   it  could  not  be  found  when.  I 
asked  for  it  there   in  1919.     Father  Englehardt,  however, 
thought  that   the  report  was  written  by  Father  Mariner. 


Dr.  H.   I.  Priestley  in  an  article  on  Expeditions  sent  out 
from  California  Missions   (galley  proof,  unpublished) 
includes  an  abstract  of  these  reports,  but   does  not  identify 
any  locations. 


IHMil 


Taois     Kxr)edicion  d  Calaliuasa,    para  RBConocimiento  de  sitioa, 
1798.  MS.         Tho  expedition  begtin  Oct.  17th,   and  tho  roport 
is  dat3d  Oct.  ?M,  at  Sta.  Barbara.     Besidoa  Calahuasa,   there 
ars  nainod  Porti^zuolo  da  Maacaltitlan,  Riincharia  da  Tafflepo,  •  ^ 
!^an.1a  dq  Ccta,  Cojiada  de  Sotonocnni,  Anajue,  Ahuaslayee, 
gXcmana,  Sanchu  or  Santa  Rosa«  ./kuitsumu,  Aanisihuo,  Stucu, 
w»iHr>ntrl     nn«il  or  Nue  tf a.  Suauchi  or  Quemada.     The  site  d8©fliiii| 


eagUQ 


Calahuaoa.     Also  called  Kajalapu. 


-Bancroft,  Hist. Calif.,  II,  2b  ft.nota,   1885. 


LCxoycoochea,  Tiiario  do  Ejtploracion,   1796,  SS,  datod  Oct.  Slat, 
same  in  substanco  as  tliat  of  Tapis.] 

tCota,  Diario  de  Ezploracion.   1798,  MS,   rocords  a  subsequent 
Qxainination  of  same  torritory  mado  Oct.  23d~7th.] 


TiBpiB,  Exptdicion  i  Calahy^i 
1798,  MS.        Thi  •ipeditioi 
is  d^k^  Oct.  23d,  at  Sta. 
art  iMtd  Portezuelo  ds  Mei 


btg&n 


>cnni,  Anajue ,  JLhuaarlayt«, 
AguitBurad,  Aani b ihua ,  Stucu, 
Mdii  or  Qwiaada.     Th«  sitt  dBtmid 


•ague 


Calahuaaau  Alao  calltd  Majalapu. 


-Bamroft,  HiBt.Calif.,  II,  28  ft.note,  1885. 


[aoycoechea,  Diario  de  Explorac ion,  1798,  MS,  dattd  Oct.  2lBt 
same  in  substance  as  that  of  Tapis.] 

[Cota,  Dfiario  de  Eiploraciom,  1798,  MS,  records  a  subsequent 
-MmTn^r^o+iftn  nf  nfimQ  tftrritorv  Blade  Oct.  23d-7tli.] 


SE*r\.Vft^  ^Sc^^.^ 


C^oxVc-   ^^^  '^'^  "      S^  ^  ^Ao/.<(^  Cioi^ 
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SANTA  MARIA:  EXPLORATION  TOR  SITS  FOR  SAN  FERNANDO  MISSION.  1795. 

In  17S5  a  perty  set  out  from  San  Buenarentura  Mission  to 
pick  out  a  site  for  a  mission  betneen  San  Buenaventura  and 
San  Gabriel,     Father  Vicente  de  Santa  Maria,  nho  accompanied  them, 
kept  the  following  diary: 

"Aug.  16. — Set  out  from  this  Mission  accompanying  Alferez        [9] 
Pablo  Cota  and  Sergeant  Jose  Ma.  Ortega  and  4  soldiers  at  12 
o'clock  and  arrived  at  the  rancheria  of  Cayegues  about  2  leagues 
N  of  the  Camino  Real  and  parallel  to  the  Parage  del  Conejo  at 
four  in  the  afternoon  frtiere  we  slept. 

Aug.  17.— Set  out  from  this  place  at  6:30  in  the  morning 
and  traveling  S  cane  to  a  valley  called  Simi  at  9  o'clock.     In 
the  middle  of  this  valley  we  found  a  pool  of  water  in  a  dry 
arroyo  that  crosses  the  middle  of  this  valley  where  we  camped 
at  10.     At  3  in  the  afternoon  the  Alferez,  Sergeant. and  two  sol- 
diers set  out  to   find  the  place  #iich  Sergeant  Jose' Antonio 
Lugo  said  he  had  seen,  where   there  was  water  and  laid.     Traveled 
by  the  road  to   the  N  from  our  camp  4i  leagues  and  after  having 
searched  everywhere  found  very  little  water.     The  Canada  is  un- 
usually narrow  ...   the  land  nitrous  and  therefore  not  service- 
able.     We  returned  to   the  camp  at  a  gallop  arriving  at  6:30. 

Aug.  18.— Set  out  and  traveling  S  went  to  search  the  place 
of  Bl  Triunfo  where  we  arrived  at  9  in  the  morning.     Found  it 
unsuitable  for  either  mission  or  raicho  because  it   lacked 
water.     At  4  in  the  afternoon  set  out  from  this  place  by  Camino 


[10] 


«> 


Real  and  slept  at  Las  Calabazas  where  we  arrired  at  6:30. 

Aug.  19.— Set  out  from  Las  Calatazas  at  6:30  A.  M.  trar- 
eling  by  Camino  Real  to   Ihe  valley  of  lire  oaks  of 
Acacopomos.  direction  NE  and  went  to  explore  the  place  where 
the  alcalde  Francisco  Reyes  has  his  rancho  which  is  in  front 
of  the  oak  to    ttie  N  and  distant  from  the  Camino  Real  2  leagues. 
We  arriTed  here  at  9  in  the  moming  and  in  the  afternoon  the 
Alferez,  Sergeant, soldier  Jose  Antonio  Lugo,  and  Alcalde  Reyes 
(who  erriTed  at  said  rancho  this  same  morning  a  little  after 
us)  and  I  went  out  to  explore  and  found  in  the  place  enough 
water,  good  land,  lime,  stone,  pine  wood,  etc.  to  warrant 
founding  a  mission  because  it  has  much  water,  much  moist  land 
and  lime,  as  we  found  a  number  of  the  natives  just  completing 

a  kiln  to  burn  the  lime Pine  timber  on  the  road  to   the 

WNW  of  this  place  and  not  very  far  pastures  and  sheltered 
places  suitable  for  herds.     There  is   a  lack  of  firewood,  for 
there  is  only  one  arroyo  about  a  league  long  with  willows, 
cottonwoods,  alders,  and  perhaps  live  oak  and  distant  from 
the  mission,  if  it  was  founded  in  this  place,  about  4i  leagues. 
In  this  place  we  found  a  rancheria  near  the  little  house  of 
this  man  Reyes  with  many  people  and  they  take  care  of  the 
fields  of  corn,  beans,  etc., They  are  the  vaqueros,  herders, 
irrigators,  milkers,  and  fishers.     They  belong  to   this  place 


Qiiapa. 


Gabriel. 


/v\ 


The  first 


Aug.  20.— At  7  in  the  morning  "e  set  out  from  this 
i,noheria  to  explore  toward  the  north.     We  went  as  far  as  the 
foot  of  the  sierra  which  we  entered  through  a  canyon  for 
about  half  a  league  when  we  could  advance  no  farther,  and  we 
saw.  for  we  could  ohly  see  . • .  pines  and  a  great  quantity  of 
all  kinds  of  timber.     He  returned  to   the  ranoho  which  we 
reached  at  ten  o'clock  in  the  coming.     Today  we  .at  a  good 
dish  of  wheat  and  beans,  much  prized  and  very  good.     Today  we 
set  out  from  this  rmcho  at  3  in  the  afternoon  for  the  place 
of  La  Zanja  ifcere  we  arrired  a  little  before  6. 
thing  that  we  found  in  this  place  was  the  rancho  of  Capt. 
Verdugo  (although  we  found  no  white  person  in  it), 
were  great  fields  of  watermelons,  melons  and  beans  with  a 
field  of  corn  belonging  to  a  people  called  BaoilW  and  others 
belonging  to  other  gentiles  adjacent  to  the  cornfield  of  the 

Verdugos.     Here  we  slept. 

Aug.  21.-  Set  out  from  La  Zanja  at  6  in  the  morning  and 

came  to  the  Uission  of  San  Gabriel  ... 

Aug.  28  [from  San  Gabriel  Mission].-  Set  out  at  8  in 
the  mornii^  and  arrired  at  the  Pueblo  de  Sta.  Maria  de  Los 
Angeles  at  10  o'clock.     Set  out  from  the  pueblo  at  4  in  the 
afternoon  and  at  6  arrired  at  the  little  pass  *ere  Mariano 
Yerdugo  has  his  rancho. 


There 


h 


'  1 


hk.  24.--At  6  in  the  morning  set  out  for  the  raioho 
of  Don  Jose  de  Pranoisoo  Eeyes  arriring  at  half  past  nine  in 
the  morning  and  at  3  in  the  afternoon  set  out  trareling  m  to 
search  for  the  place  male  famous  by  Capt.  Ortega.  *ioh  he 
discovered  in  1776  when  he  was  tiying  to  ascertain  if  what 
the  Indians  said  was  true  ahout  the  Gentiles  having  killed 
Palher  Garoes.     After  a  league  and  a  half  we  found  ourselves 
in  a  pass  so  rough  that  we  had  to  go  i?.  and  down  and  after 
coming  down  a  stort  distance  we  found  a  little  ditch  of  water 

where  we  camped  at  6  P.  M. 

Aug.  25.-Set  out  from  here  at  6  A.  M.  and  at  8  arrived 
at  said  place,    fle  foind  a  rancheria  adjacent  to  a  ditch  very 
full  of  water  and  we  followed  it      to  its  sour«e  half  a  1  ague 
distant.       Here  is  where  the  Santa  Clara  Eiver  rises, 
ditch  could  easily  be  used  to  irrigate  some  lands  but  in  no 
other  country  have  we  found  a  site  suitable  to  establish  a 
mssion  except  that  more  than  6  leagues  to  the  N  of  the 

Camino  Real  After  exploring  this  place  we  returned 

to  the  camp  about  a  league  away  and  arrived  at  11. 
ing  eaten  and  had  our  siesta  the  Sergeant  told  me  that  some 
Gentiles    had  arrived  at  the  place  where  we  were  and  said  that 
a  gentile  girl  was  dying  about  a  league  away. 
Alferez  that  we    would    have     to  go  to  help  out  in  this 
•  necessity.     Set  out  from  omp  at  4  P.U.  and' arrived  at  the 


This 


After  hav- 


I  told  the 


11 

1 


l]lj231D^^ 


[Baptized,  etc.]    Returned  to  camp  about  6:30. 

Aug.  26.-Spent  the  day  exploring  this  ralley  ^ich  is 

about  3  leagues  long 

Aug.  27.— Set  out  from  this  ralley  at  8  in  the  morning 
trareling  all  day  by  the  Sta.  Clara  riTer  and  at  6:15  ar- 


•      •      • 


Mufin 


6  leagues 


.  Santa  Maria.  Fr.  Vicente.  Regis trode 
San  Gabriel  y  San  Buenaventura.  MS.,  i^yo. 
Barbara,  ii.  pp.  9-17. 

Translated  by  S.  R.  Clemence     1917. 


parages  entre 
Arcn.  Sta. 


An  abstract  of  this  diary  is^so  given  in  Bancroft  Hist. 
Calif.,  1,  553  footnote.  1885. 
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0     VALLEY 


CALIi^'ORMIA 


—Bancroft,   Hist. Calif.,   I,   553  ft.nota,   1B84. 
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Santa  ?«'!aria>   Rep^iatro^dewPara^^es  antre  S. Gabriel  y  S  .Buena« 
Ventura.   1795,  liS.   'iJated  Feb. 3,   1796.     The  padre  visited  in 

_  ..Liir   I  II--        -        *       '       -~  "  ' 

this  tour  Gayegue a  ranclie ria,  Slmi  Valley,  Triunf o .  Calabazas. 
Sricino  Valley  with  rarich^riaa  of  Quapa.  Tacuanfg;a>  fuyun^a. 


and  tfapipjoga.  }^%m^  Ism^iii  m(^  SanU  Glara,  andMui^n 


raiMie*3rar 


[Bancroft  ftiiliii  I 
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suspect  bally  <^pi^;^  luiA  ^  t^^  itiffli9«  iwjiy  Ijo/;  inaccurate  *^ 
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PURSUIT 


Pr.  Nuez,  Diario,  December  16th,  1819.       *Sta.  Barb. 


Arch.'       The  route  of  the  expedition  was:   Lb  Puente,  4 
leagues;  Cucamorga  or  Muestra  Segora  del  Pilar,  8  lecgues; 
Cajon  de  San  Gabriel  de  Insoopiabit,  9  leagues;  Gaadalupe 
de  Guepiabit,  9.5  leagues;  Las  Animas  Ben ditas,  11.5  leagues; 
Jesus  de  Topipabit,  8  leagues;  Sen  Hila'rio  de  Caoauneat, 
3  leagues;  San  Uignel  de  Sisuguina,  4  leagues;  San  Joaquin 
J  Santa  Ana  de  Angayaba,  14.5  leagues.      Fron  here  Moraga 
went  ahead  some  distance;  thence  back  to  San  Gabriel. 

Engelhardt,   'Missions  and  Missionaries  of  California,  * 
Vol.  Ill,  footnote  42,  p.  39,  1913. 
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.YERA: 


EXPEDITION  PROM  SAN  DIEGO  TO  SAN  GABRIEL,  1821 


In  1821  Fathers  Sanchez  and  Payeras  went  on  an  ex- 
pedition searching  for  mission  sites  from  San  Diego  to  San 
Gabriel  Mission  by  way  of  Santa  Isabel  Valley  and  San  Luis 
Rey.     Father  Sanchez  kept  a  diary  of  the  expedition  in  which 
he  mentions  the  following  rancher ias:     iiati  or  laa  LLfigafi..  AjJlfijaga*. 

Qfinajau..  Qnoiii.or  £airftni.  Eganal.  figfipam  or  EallAna. 
EiGuanam.  Gftfiusr,  fiftionopai.  fiaanfil.  Qngohingg  or  SfiXl  BfiT- 
uaxdixui.  Suisliflpa.  i^ss^M  ^^  ^UM  QsOJlssM,  Jjitefil.  Mifihfigaa. 

The  following  translation  was  made  in  1917  from  a  MS 
copy  of  the  Sanchez  diary  in  the  Bancroft  Library  entitled: 
Diario  de  la  caninata  que  hizo  el  P.  Prefecto  Payeras  en  union 
del  P.  Sanchez  por  la  sierra  des'de  San  Diego  hasta  San 
Gabriel.     MS..  1821.     Copy  in  Arch.  Sta.  Barbara.  Vol.  iv. 

pp.  209-29. 

The  translation  was  carefully  compared  in  1919  with  the 
original  diary  at  tiie  Mission  of  Santa  Barbara,  a  22-page  MS. 
16mo.  No,  820.     Typographical  errors  in  rancheria  names  in 
the  copy  of  the  diary  in  the  Bancroft  Library  are  given  in 
footnotes  to  this  translation. 

Dr.  H.   1.  Priestley  in  an  article  on  Expeditions  sent  out 
from  California  Missions  tin  ^Uev  proof    not  pi^li shed) 
gives  an  abstract  of  this  diary  and  6is  identifications  of 
localities  are  here  given  in  footnotes. 


An  account  of  the 
Sanchez  diary  is  given 
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The  following  is  a  free  translation  of  a  part  of  Jos^ 
Saiiohez-  diary  of  a  journey  made  by  him  in  company  with  the 
Prefect  PayeraB  by  mountain  from  S.an  Diego  to  San  Sabriel  in 
Sept. -Oct.  1821.     Enough  of  the  diary  is  translated  to  give 
location  of  rancherias  and  any  material  concerning  Indian- 
Sept.  10.  1821-  We  set  out.  the  R.P.Prefect  Paiera.  Csg) 
and  the  undersigned  with  ^  soldier,  including  the  old  men 
Jo.e  Manuel  Silvas  and  Marcos  Brione. .  at  ^ ou^^in^th^^afW- 
noon  from  the  Mission  of  San  Diego  do  MpahuaiZ-^or  a  rancho 
of  the  aforesaid  Mission  cSUed  Sta.  Monica  and  also  El  Cajon. 
about  5  leagues  from  the  Mission,  and  reached  there  at  6:S0. 

Sept.  11—  At  about  3  in  the  momins  we  started  out 
toward  the  H  and  after  about  a  league  came  to  a  oafiada 
called    Del  Arrastradero  where  we  found  the  Mishssaa  ranch- 
eria  with  two  gentile  Indians.    We  followed  the  cafiada  in 
its  windir^s.  now  to  the  E.  now  to  the  N,  finding  a  little 
;;;ter  and  pasture  amid  willow,  alder  and  poplar,  with  oak     i2S 
at  the  sides  and  chamisal  on  the  heights;  we  began  to  ascend 
a  sufficiently  steep  hill  and  at  the  top  turned  into  an 
arm  of  the  caBada  where  we  found  another  rancheria  called 
,,et)tahua  with  10  gentile..     We  went  on  to  the  plain  called 
Pam6  .here  there  is  another  rancheria  called  CafiaEui_«ith 
6  o-entile.  and  with  a  little  spring  of  water, 
said  valley  to  the  NE.   It  is  not  bad  land  and  has  sufficient 
grass.   And  as  we  began  to  go  up  to  the  rancheria  of  the 


We  followed 
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ranch eria,  called  by  the  natives  Ekepazn.  which  is  to  say 
'whale';   it  has  3  gentiles.     We  arrived  at  this  rancheria 
at  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning.     It  has  its  little  spring 
of.  good  water  and  the  country  is  covered  with  live  oak 
and  sufficient  grass.  We  found  fine  sarsTaparilla  by  the 
spring.     After  breakfast  we  kept  on  with  our  journey  and 
on  going  out  or  the  cafiada  found  a  little  spring  of  water 
under  seme  alders.     From  here  we  took  a  c  urse  to  the  N 
to  the  Cafiada  of  Sta.   Isabel,  called  by  the  natives 
El cuanam    where  we  arrived  at  about  9  in  the  morniiTg,  hav- 
ing gone  about  11  leagues  froral3t^.  Monica.       ^^^„^y.^^A  cr^ 
Sept.  12.— [Rested  here,  visited  sick,  7  converted  ge 

Sept.  13.—  This  afternoon  we  turned  S    hrough  the 


,^ 


Canada  of  Sta.  Isabel.   It  is  small  but  it*!  soil  is  very 

% 

good,  with  sufficient  pasture  and  as  you  go  out  of  it, 
going  in  the  direction  away  from  San  Diego,  there  is 

another  sprinj^  of  water. 

Sept.  14.—  At  daybreak  we  began  to  ascend  the  Sierra 

I 

Madre.     We  f :und  the  house  at  its  base  by  a  sufficiently 

steep  hill  sprinkled  with  oak  and  live  oak,  and  also 

passing  the  site 
springs  of  water,  and  crossed  its  canada^where  are  kept 

the  large  herds  belongin?;  to  the  Mission  of  San  Diego, 

keeping  always  to  the  E  until  we  resiched  the  snow  of  the 

sierra  after  about  an  hour  and  a  half's  trail.     From  this 

point  we  had  hoped  to  see  the  Colorado  River  with  a  good 

^Erroneously  spelled    Elcuanain  in  copy  in  Bancroft  Library 
i^ "Where  modem  town  of  same  name  is"   (Priestley) 
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telescope  that  we  brought  for  the  purpose,  but  the  haze  was  (^^ 


.{^ 


too  thick.  But  when  we  looked  at  the  caiiada  of  San  Felipe 

which  winds  b}^  the  river,  the  view  was  not  so  bad.  .  . 

We  set  out  to  the  NE  for  the  valley  of  San  Jose  or  Guadalupe.-" 

We  returned  by  the  same  road  that  took  us  by  the  place  of 

the  rodea,  went  to  the  right  and  came  out  at  the  beginning 

of  the  caBada  of  San  Dieguito  where  we  found  the  regular 

planting  of  maize  belonging  to  the  Mission  of  San  Diego. 

We  went  on  crossing  to  the  right  and  passing  several  springs 

of  water,  but  only  of  moderate  size  until  reaching  the 

house  where  there  is  a  spring  of  excellent"  water  .  jEvery-  (^^ 

where  in  the  Canada  there  is  young  poplar,  willow  and  alder. 

I  noted  that  adjoinjjig  the  corn  fields  there  was  a  rancheria 

called  GuichoTDa ;  farther  down  about  half  a  league  where  there 

is  a  larc^e  vater  hole  there  is  another  called  Geonat ;  a  lit- 

tie  farther  down  there  is  another  called  Tatayo.iai.  and 

where  there  is  the  house  Elcuanaga.  All  the  people  of  the 

ran Cher ias  were  found  tagether  in  this  last  called  by  us 

Sta.  Isaliel.  We  spent  about  six  hours  go  ins  ^V   and  down 

the  mountain.  Of  Christians  alone  there  are  all  together 

in  this  site  450  and  then  there  are  besides  all  the  old 

gentiles,  parents,  grandparents  and  relatives. 

This  csiiada  that  we  have  just  gone  ^o^'^^  is  called  by 
the  natives  Jamatai. 


-J    — ^  -  «-/  -,'-«.• 
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Sept.  15.-  Explored  the  aforesaid  half  of  the  caiiada 
of  Sta.  Isabel  that  reac'ies  t-  the  N  and  a  little  distance 


sown. 


froir  the  house  we  found  the  rancher iaTc;. lied  Mu2ii2iiizi 
which  has  its  waterhole;  on  the  same  course  turning  to  the 
W  another  called  aelonopai;  a  little  farther  on  there  is 
another  called  B^enal  that  also  has  its  spring  of  water. 
Going  on  W  there  is  another  called  Tefiilque.  and  very  near 
this  is  another  called  Gecuar ♦  All  the  people  of  these 
rancherias  are  congregated  at  that  of  ElcuaifflB.  ^^^  one 
that  I  have  spoken  of  in  the  caRada  of  Jamatai.  As  I  have 
said  the  Christians  that  are  there  added  to  the  gentiles 
that  still  remain  would  make  650  people  congregated  there. 
This  part  of  the  caHada  is  where  the  wheat,  and  maize  is 

This  afternoon  a  cross  blessed  by  the  holy  father 
was  erected  in  front  of  the  chapel  door  in  the  presence 
of  myself,  6  soldiers,  the  two  old  men,  the  Christians 
of  the  place  and  all  the  gentiles,  arr.ountir^:;  to  about  600 
people.  This  afternoon  they  brought  us  presents  of  a  kind 
of  bread  made  from  the  little  leaves  of  th-  mes^uite. 
does  not  taste  at  all  bad  and  is  considered  by  them  very 

good  indeed. 

Sept. 16.—  Bcdned.     Said  mass  and  visited  the  sick. 
Sept.  17.—  ^ery  early  in  the  morning  the  Rev.  Padre 
set  out   U  could  not  accorrpany  .hir  because  I  ^^as  sick) 
toward  the  N  for  Jacopin  alias  Agua  Calient e  about  four 
lea^rur-^s  and  a  half  distant  from  Sta.   Isabel,   alias 


(JT^ 


It 


-•."^  4  ~»A      JL^ 


3EJ 
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Blcua)ian .  and  after  traveling  about  a  league  he  found  a 
spring  iHiere  the  gentiles  have  planted  maize  and  also  their 
rancheria  called  by  the  natives  Ijata,  ^ich  the  R.  P. 
named  !««  Llagaa. 

Going  on  through  the  valley  of  San  Jose  by  the  same 
road  there   is  another  spring  of  water.     The  country  up  to 
where  one  goes  out  of  the  valley  is  a  caHada  of  good  earth 
with  alders  and  oek  and  soine  live  oak  up  to  frtiere  it  branches 
out  of  Sta.   Isabel,  but  only  alder  on  going  out  to  tiie  valley. 
The  Padre  going  on  a  little  farther  found  this  irrigation 
ditch  in  dry  years  does  not  emerge  to  the  plain.     A  league  and 
a  half  away  there  is  another  permanent  water- hole  called  by 
us  Buena  Vista.     After  two  more  marshes,  at  a  distance  of  a 
league  and  a  half  is  fourd,  almost   to   the  E,  Agua  Caliente 
called  the  rancheria  Jacopin  by  its  natives.     Returned  to 
Santa  Ysabel  arriving  at  the  house  without  incident. 


[216] 
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Sept.  18.—  . 

Sept.  19.—  In  the  afternoon  we  set  out  over  the  same        [219] 
road  that  the  K  P.  took  to  iafiOiiiJl.  passing  by  the  rancheria 


Ajata 


,  and  coming  out  of  the  val- 


ley went  to   ttie  N,  crossing  the  better  mountain,  came  to  a 
little,  hill,  being  on  the  road  about  two  and  a  half  hours  be- 
fore coming  to  Tagui .  a  rancheria  that  was  on  this  little  hil 
Without  detaining  us   I  examined  this  site  vfcich  has  water- 
holes  to  the  north  and  west,  there  being  nothing  lacking 
as  the  Rev.  Father  ssid,  for  a  mission  foundation  to  the  E  of 


*^A    Jk.^ 
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this  hill.     He  erected  a  cross  with  my  help  and  that  of  the 

people  accompanying  us.     All  the  hilly  region  to  the  SSW  has 

its  springs  of  water  that  all  together  would  make  a  good 

ditch  for  irrigating  the  heautiful  area  which  they  cover. 

In  this  site  the  Indians  have  an  abundance  of  their  kind  of  seeds. 

The  valley  is  more  than  three  leagues  long  and  in  parts  more 

than  two  leagues  broad.     From  3ta.  Isabel  to  this  site, 

named  Guadalupe  by  the  R.  P.   it  is  about  2  leagues  and  a 

half.     All  want  a  mission.     liotft.—  At  a  distance  of  about 

6  or  7  leagues  from  Sta.   Isabel  there  are  10  rancherias  to  the 

east  that  seem  to  have  450  people. 

Sept.  20.  —  At  about  4  in  the  morning  we  set  out   to  the 
W  through  the  whole  caflada  over  a  difficult  road,  on  #iich 
we  found  poplar,  willow,  alder,  and  on  the  hills,  live  oak. 
The  cafbda  is  sufficiently  shut  in,  but  at   a  distance  of  two 
leagues  there  is  a  piece  of  land  to  the  S  well  pastured  and 
to  the  N  there  are  4  irrigating  ditches  that  come  down  from 
the  mountain.     We  set  out  for  the  rancheria  called  by  us 
Potrero  and  by  the  natives  Ququi.     This   is  a  very  good  site, 
has  4  ditches  of  water  that  come  down  from  the  mountain,  and 
the  land  has  pasture  and  good  soil.     There  are  live  oaks  and 
willows  and  poplars  in  tlie  Canada,  and  high  on  the  sierra  to 

* 

the  N  there   is  pine  and  redwood  in  abundance.     We  finally 
arrived  at  some  cultivated  fields  of  gentiles  and  Christians 
a  little  farther  down,  and  certainly  from  the  signs  there 
were  many  of  them.     At  about  quarter  of  ten  after  traveling 


*       ■    ■■!> ■■■■■     i      UllBi     !■■     ■ !■!      II  I   II   M      ■  I       III         II ■■  HI  I         III        I  I  11        I         ■         I  I  ■  M  -    — — — 
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three  leagues  and  after  we  had  our  lunch  we  emerged  from 
the  caTteda  to  the  W,  its  arroyo  covered  with  poplar  and  wil- 
low, and  arrived  at  Pala  or  San  Antonio,  site  of  San  Luis 
Bey,  at  about  4:30  in  the  afternoon,  having  gone  2  leagues. 

Sept.  21.— 

Sept.  22.—  Went  to  the  plain  of  Temecula. 

Sept.  23.—  At  daybreak  we  set  out  down  the  caTiada 
the  W.     The  land  has  a  quantity  of  saltpetre.     It  has  a 
ditch  of  water  but  seems  useless  for  planting.     After  about 
a  league  we  turned  to  the  N  and  found  a  spring  of  water,  not 
large,  called  by  us  San  Isidro,  and  following  the  same  course 
found  another  called  Sta.  Gertrudis,  and  continuing  on  the 
same  route  came  into  Jaguara.  so-called  by  the  natives  and 
by  us  San  Jacinto,  a  rancho  of  large  herds  of  the  Mission  of 
San  Luis  Rey,  about  11  or  12  leagues  from  Temecula.     There 
were  no   trees  all  along  the  way.     The  soil  is  very  good  for 
planting,  but  when  you  comB   to  San  Jacinto,  although  grass- 
covered  it  seems  fit  for  nothing  because  nitrous.     Prom  this 
little  hill  where  there   is  the   entrance  to  north  and  scuth 
two  watering-places  come  out.     The  arroyo  that  goes  from  this 
to  the  scuth  is  clothed  with  cottonwood  for  about  two  leagues 
Oppositve  the   entrance  to    the  northeast  there  is  a  spring  of 
warm  water.     The  pine  timber  is  not  very  far  away. 

Sept.  25.— 

Sept.  ^6.—  At  about  4  in  the  morning  we  set  out  from 
San  Jacinto  crossing  the  csWada  to  the  W.     There  are  no 
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trees  on  the  way.     The  land  is  grassy  hut  sprinkled  with 
saltpetre.     After  a  short  2i  leagues  we  came  to  a  regular 
Idee  that  turns  to   the  S,  which  they  say  is  dry  in  yeai«  of 
little  water.     Prom  here  we  went  N  over  a  little  hill, 
sterile  and  well-covered  with  diamissal.     We  went  up  the 
mountain  with  some  difficulty  and  then  down  through  a  caflada 


lalai 


— a  seed  of 


the  natives).     We  turned  a  litUe  to  the  W  to  go  out  of  it. 
thence  by  the  N,  after  a  little  arriving  at  San  Bernardino. 


so-called  hy  us  and  by  the  natives 


.  which  belongs 


to  San  Gabriel  and  is  about  9  leagues  distait  from  it.     This 


Ifllai 


water^and  at  its  entrance  a  fair-sized  area  of  good  land. 


There  is  also  wood. 


Sept.  27.—  Tried  to  explore  the   sites  of  this  place 
and  fird  out  about  the  natives. 

Sept.  28.—  At  sunrise  we  set  out  to  return  to  this 
site  of  San  Bernardino,  and  [to  one]  called  by  the  natives, 


Jubuval 


Crossing    a    river     discovered 


many  years  ago  whidi  is  very  small  seme  years,  it  is  said. 
Its  shDres  are  covered  with  poplars,  alders  and  other  trees. 
Beyond  the  trees,  there  is  a  sufficiently  sandy  area,  and 
beyond  this  a  plain  of  good  land.     In  it  there  is  a  fine 
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spring  of  hot  water.     A  quarter  of  a  league  away  we  could 
discern  to   the  NW  a  large  arroyo  with  a  large  marsh,  #iich 
is  the  source  of  the  Santana  Biyer.     We  followed  the  edge  of 
the  mountain  and  to  the  NNE  there  is  an  arroyo  of  very  good 
water.     It  was  named  hy  the  R.P.  the  arroyo  of  San  Miguel. 
Its  water  does  not  always  reach  the  river  because  of  the  great 
quantity  of  sand.     >Ke  turned  round  to  cross  the  river  over  a 
very  stony  place  and  to  the  E  there  is  a  large  ditch  of  water 
which  the  San  Gabriel  Missionaries  use  to  irrigate  the  lands 
vAiidi  at  this  time  are  covered  with  all  kinds  of  plantings 
and  are  in  splendid  condition.     These  lands  are  not  very  good 

but  they  plant  them. 

Sept.  29.—  After  mass  we  set  out  with  course  to  the 
f  turning  to  take  the  road  of  the   previous  day.     After  a  lit- 
tle we  found  tto   old  houses  in  a  beautiful  bend  that  the 
river  forms.     There  are  three  springs  of  water  and  following 
the  road  that  leads  to  San  Gabriel  we  passed  the  river  be- 
tween distinct  branches  all  with  abundant  water.     We  went 
througk  chamissal  and  bad  land  until  we  came  to  an  arroyo  of 
sufficient  water  that  comes  from  the  mountain.     It  is  covered 
with  alders  and  some  poplars.     They  say  that  the  only  dry  place 
is  where  we  passed.     A  little  beyond  there  is  a  fine  marsh 
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that  forms  a  large  pasture  and  the  R.P.  said  that     a  mission 
could  be  established  in  the  middle  of  it.     He  called  it 

Jesus  Maria At  a  distance  of  from  8-33  leagues  from 

this  site  to   the  E  there  are  9  rancherias,  #iich,  as  I  am 

* 

told,  have  in  all  416  people.  According  to  Mayordomo  Garcia 
there  were  altogether  1000  people  in  this  place  last  year  .  .  . 

Oct.  1.—  At  four  in  the  morning  set  out  by  the  same 
road  that  passes  San  Gabriel  and  at  seven  o'clock  came  to 
Jttbabal ,  on  the  bank  of  the  Santa na  Biyer,  reaching  Gnapia 


at  about  9:30. 


Ainenga 


and  from  there  at  dark  for  San  Gabriel  where  we  arrived  at 
8  o'clock,  hayii^  traveled  21  leagues  from  San  Bernardino." 

Jose  Sanchez,  Diario  de  la  caminata  que  hizo  el  P.  Prefecto 
Payeras  en  union  del  P.  Sanchez  por  la  sierra  des  de  San 
Diego  hasta  San  Gabriel.  MS.,  1821.   Copy  in  Arch. 
Sta.  Barbara,  Vol.  iv,  pp.  209-29. 

Original  MS.  Diary  in  Archives  of  Santa  Barbara  Mission. 
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NUEZ:     MORAGA'S  EXPEDITION  TO  THEMOH^E  DESERT,  1819 


In  1819  Lieutenant  Gabriel  Moraga  led  an  expedition  from 
San  Grabriel  Mission  for  the  purpose  of  punishing  the  Anal  abas 
(Mohav es) .     Father  Joaquin  Pasqual  Nuez  accompanied  the  expe- 
dition  as  chaplain  and  kept  a  diary.     The  eicp edition  did  not 
reach  their  destination  but  traveled  some  150  miles  in  a 
general  northerly  direction  from  Cajon  Pass.     The  account  men- 
tions the  followirg  rancherias:  Amuscopiabit.  Atongaibit.  Agga- 
yaba .  Cacaumeat>  Cucamonga.  Guapiabit.  Sisuguina.  and  Topipabit; 
also  the  following  water -holes:  Atsamabeat.  Chichinipabeat , 
Guanachigui.  Patsoboabuet .  and  Uchique. 

The  f ollowir^  translation  was  made  in  1917  from  a  copy  of  the 

Nuez  diary  in  the  Bancroft  Library  entitled  :  Diario  del  Fr. 

Joaquin  Pascual  Nuez,  ministro  de  San  Gabriel  y  capellan  de  la 

expedicion  para  los  Amajabas,  emprehendido^por  el  teniente 

Gabriel  Moraga  en  22  de  Noviembre  de  1819,  MS,  Arch.  Sta.  Barbara, 

Vol.   IV,  pp.  137-152,  1806-1821. 

The  translation  was  carefully  compared  in  1919, with  the  original 
diary  at  the  Mission  of  Santa  Barbara  entitled:  Diario  de  un  expe- 
dicion que  el  Ten^l  Don  Gabriel  Moraga  emprehendidio  para  los 
Amajabas,  y  que  forroan  el  Capellan  de  ella,  P.  Fr.  Joaquin  Pas- 
qual Nuez  de  esta  Mision  de  San  Gabriel  en  19  Nov9  del  a?io  1819, 
rOpp.  8vo.  MS,  No.  774. 

■  • 

Typographical  errors  in  risuicheria  names  in  the  copy  of  the 
diary  at  Hihe  Bancroft  Library  are  here  given  in  footnotes. 

Dr.  H.   I.  Priestley  in  an  article  on  Expeditions  sent  out  from 
the  California  Missions  (in  galley  proof,  unpublished)  gives  an 
abstract  of  this  diary.     He  does  not  attempt  to  identify  the 
desert  route  of  this  expedition,  merely  sayir^  "that  in  all  proba- 
bility a  direct  course  toward  the  Mojave  villages  was  taken.' 

An  account  of  the  exr-edition  with  an  abstract  of  the  Nuez 
diary  is  given  in  Bancroft,  Hist,  of  Calif.,  II,  p.  37.  1885. 


M0RAGA»3  BXPSDITION  PBOM  SiN  GABRIEL  TOV/ARD  TIIE  AMAJA£ES 

ON  THE  COLORADO,  1818 

The  following  is  a  free  translation  of  the  diary  of 
Pr.  Joaquin  Pas>iual  Nuez,  Padre  at  San  Gabriel  Mission, 
kept  on  the  expedition  T^ich  he  accompanied  under  It, 


Moraga 


ftp^^ahaa 


"Nov 


@) 


set  out  for  a  ranch  called  La  Puente,  4  leagues  away 
There  was  a  furious  N  wind  and  we  all  arrived  at  the 


® 


at  La  Puente  until  the  following  day  and  suffered  Cruelly 
during  the  night  from  the  N  wind. 

Nov.  23.—  At  7  of  the  next  morning  which  was  not 
less  cold  than  the  night  before,  the  expedition  set  out 
from  the  rancho  of  La  Puente  to  a  place  called  CftQ^onga 
about  8  leagues  away  from  the  rancho.  .  .We  named  it 
Nfl>  Sra.  [Ruestra  Senora]  dfT  P^l^r  ^^  Cucamonro. 


Nov.  24.—  At  seven  in  the  morning  we  set  out  for 


<^, 


jpiabit  aboi 
Rflbriel  de 


/^ 


Nov.  25.—  Set  out  at  7  with  a  N  wind  and  passing 
the  cajon  to  the  right  of  a  large  pointed  hill  arrii^ad 
at  12  at  the  rancheria  of  anapiabit.  distent  from  the 
cajon  about  9i  leagues.   .   .  Named  the  rancheria  Na, 
g^ya.   de  G^fldfllupe  A(^  GTiflpiabit. 


^El  C^jon  CaRon  (Priestley) 


<«. 


Naez  2 


Guapii 


to  rest  our  tired  mules,  there  being  enough  grass.  Very 

cold* 

Nov.  27.—  The  cold  continuing  we  set  out  at  6:30  from  M* 

,  and  after  having  gon«  10 
leagues  throu^  very  dry  sterilt  country,  we  arrived  after 
dinner  in  the  rancheria  of  At9Bgi?l?i1^*  A  league  and  a 
half  away  we  found Ahere  some  of  the  AaaififeS.  had  killed 
4  Christian  Indians,  3  of  them  from  San  Fernando.  ,  and 
some  gentiles.  We  found  some  burned  skeletons  and  skulls 
and  pitched  ouf  camp  nearby.  .  .  We  named  this  place 
Lbs  An^THffi?  Vftnditaa  d*  Aton^ibit. 


Nov.  28.—  [Buried  the  remains  of  the  Christians  with 
suitable  ceremonies].  A  little  while  before  doing  this. 


[k^eiy^A 


Amaiaba 


and  after  due  consideration  the  commander  decided  that  ha 
should  come  with  us  as  our  guide. 
Nov.  29.—  At  7  in  the  morning  the  expedition  set  out 


ItOi 


About  8  leagues 


away  is  the  rancheria  of  Topipabit.  without  any  inhabi- 

El  Dulciesima  Nombrp  ifi,.       ,v^„i.  ^  i^o^m^ 
tanta.  We  named  ^^.^tmiff  ^^  TVp^it.  About  a  leagut 

further  on  we  found  the  bones  of  a  gentile  Indian  and 
a  little  farther  the  skulls  and  bones  of  three [children. 
About  3  leagues  from  Topipabit  is  the  rancheria  of 
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^ 


QftQfliimftftt  called  by  us  San  Hilario,  wnicn  name  tnt  com- 
mander of  the  expedition  gave  three  years  ago.  .  • 
Hot.  30.—  When  the  clouds  lifted  at  about  ten  o'clock  we 
«et  out,  and  at  about  11  we  passed  the  rancheria  called 
by  the  natives  f^i awyiiba .  which  in  our  Spanish  language 
means  rancheria  of  the  devil.  They  say  that  he  appears 
to  them  with  great  frequency.  About  quarter  of  an  hour 
before  coming  to  the  rancheria  we  found  the  bones  of  an 
adult  gentile  fairly  fresh,  whom  we  knew  had  been  killed 
by  sticks,  because  clinging  to  the  bone  were  some  chips 


4pajaba 


It 


is  4  leagues  away  from  San  Ilario,  the  place  where  we 
started  from.  We  called JSiaiigoina  the  rancheria  of 


-*» 


the  flrGangel/Mi^el. 

Dec.  1.--  At  6  in  the  morning  we  set  out  from  the  ranch- 

eria  of  the  Ar^,»T»p'fl1  f^an  Miguel  for  Afggavabfl  some  14  or 


15  leagues  away  over  very  nitrous  laid.     About  halfway 
we  found  the  bones  of  an  adult  gentile.    We  left  16  worn- 
out  beasts  on  the  road.     We  named  it  the  rancheria  of 
.>n  Joaquin  y  *?♦•-« ^    Hf  ^^  An^yaba. 


Doc.  2.—  Learning  from  the  Indians  that  water  was 
very  scarce  from  here  on  until  a  day's  journey  from 
Ama^abft.  the  commander  of  the  expedition  detennined 
to  go  on  with  10  soldiers  and  4  of  the  clitizens  that  same 
with  us.     After  traveling  all  day  and  the  greater  part 
of  the  night  we  were  disconsolate  at  not  having  gone 
further,  the  beasts  that  we  took  being  utterly  worn 
'Spellir^  in  copy  in  Bancroft  Library;  v^acaum en ti   Argayaba 
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out  because  pasture  vas  lacking  and  even  water  for  some 
of  the  horses  of  the  expedition;  and  after  passing  a 
water  hole  sufficiently  abundant  and  even  with  pasture 
called  Atsamab^at  we  spent  the  night  at  another  called - 


Deo*  3«— -   The  commander  decided  to  return  to  the  camp 


at  San  Joaquin  y  Santa  Ana»  but  as  fortune  willed,  found 
4  adult  gentiles,]  3  married  and  one  a  boy  of  13  or  14   Q4g 
years,  who  terrified  were  wandering  about  with  7  women 
and  3  little  children,  one  boy  of  about  8,  another  of  6 
and  a  half  and  a  little  girl  of  five,  whose  father  had 
been  killed  and  whose  mother  had  been  taken  captive  by 
gome  Amajaba.  The  commander  sent  the  interpreter,  Indalario,  and 
the  gentile  guide,  in  search  of  his  father,  who  was  in 
company  of  another  odd  man,  thought  to  b«  very  near  the 
water* 

Deo.  4.—  Five  christians  were  sent  in  search  of  the  two 
old  men,  one  of  whom  was  blind,  the  other  crippled  and 
we  remained  in  Guanachigui  all  day  awaiting  the  Inter- 
preter Indalerio  and  the  gentile  guide. 
Dec*  5* —  The  commander  sent  4  soldiers  and  a  chief  in 
search  of  Indalerio  and  the  guide.  The  soldiers  found 
the  Christian  Indians  who  went  to  search  for  the  two 
old  people  on  the  road  with  spurs  in  their  hands.  They 
said  they  found  Indalerio  dead  with  three  wounds,  the 
first  in  thephroat,  another  in  the  chest  and  another 
in  the  temple.  It  was  thought  that  the  boy  sat  down  to 
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,th^ 


eat  pinol«  and  /  gentile  came  up  from  the  rear  and  killed  [l4.o) 
him.  The  gentile  had  taken  Indaltrio's  somhrero,  lanCt 
and  horst  together  with  the  bow  and  arrow  taken  from  the 
hody.  They  did  not  find  either  of  the  two  old  people  and 
presumed  they  had  gone  by  horse  to  Amajaha.  The  Christians 
buried  the  body  and  erected  a  cross"  over  it.  This  unfortu* 
nate  news  came  to  us  at  half  past  eleven  at  night. 

n  V  Santa  Ana  de  Angavaba 


Dec.  6«—  Before  leaving 
Tsidrc  Alamis  found  the  skull  and  skeleton  of  an  adult 
Indian.  .  •  At  seven  in  the  morning  disconsolate  at  not 
being  able  to  go  to  ^^'|f\>>fi|  we  set  out  to  return  by  a 
place  where  there  was  enou^  water  below  a  hill  of  red 
stone  very  like  the  stones  of  molino  LmillJ  and  remained 

* 

there  all  day.  We  called  it  San  Eafael. 


@ 


there  at  night. 

Dec,  8.  .  By  ni^tfall  came  to  Las  Animas  Benditaa  de  Atongai- 

bit  with  27  beasts  worn  out* 

Dec*  9« —  Bested  at  Las  Animas  whore  there  was  enou^  pas- 

9 

ture* 

Dec.  10*—  The  expedition  set  out  from  Ias  Animas  Bendita^ 


for 


(jte  Qtt&clalttp?  (ile  GitftpigT^jLt* 


Dec.  11. —  Set  out  from  Na.  Sra.  de  Guadalupe  de  Guapiabit   0.48. 


t    for  El  Cajon  de  San  Gabriel  de  A 


and  suffered 


1 :  »<;• 
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in  the  morning  from  aztreme  cold.  We  did  not  pass  the  night 
in  the  cajon  because  of  the  scarcity  of  pasture,  but  went 
to  a  pl&ce  about  a  league  away  where  there  was  cbundant  pas- 
ture. We  named  this  place  La  Beatisima  Trinidad* 
Ded.  12, —  Went  to  Na.  Sra.  del  Pilar  de  Cucamonga* 
Dto«  13«—  The  commander  dispatched  the  troop  and  the  horses 
to  the  Mission  because  the  land  belonging  to  the  Bancho  de 
la  Puontf  was  lacking  in  grass  .  This  gentleman  and  1  spent 
the  nig^t  in  La  Puente  and  on  the  14th  at  midday  arrived  at 
that  of  La  Iflicha. 

The  rancheria  of  Amu  j^h^  according  to  tj 
took  from  the  above-mentioned  San  Joaquin  y  Santa  Ana  de 
Apgiyabft  and  the  information  of  the  Indians  is  much  to  the  N 
of  San  Gabriel.  On  the  way  the  variation  of  direction  as  far 
as  Angavaba  was  very  slight,  althou^  sometimes  we  went  to 
the  NB,  again  to  theS,  again  to  the  J  and  to  the  W,  but  on 
the  whole  very  little  because  we  economized  by  going  by  an 
arroyo  from  Las  Animas  Benaditas  d«  Atongaibit  almost  to 
Angayaba.  cutting  off  the  mountain  without  using  any  other 
road,  but  in  the  main  we  always  traveled  N.  This  land  is 
very  sterile.  In  proof  of  it  —  all  the  way  we  did  not  find 
any  little  birds  or  anything  we  could  eat.  If  we  go  out 
again  to  punish  the  people  of  ATKifijft^  I  am  of  the  opinion 
that  more  than  30  leagues  may  be  avoided  by  setting  out  from 
the  Mission  of  San  -i^ernando,  and  that  on  no  account  should 
such  an  expedition  be  attempted  until  spring 


•  •  •  • 


It  is  a  pity  that  from  the  water-hole  of  Guana chi que 


».♦ 
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pato«rl)oa\m»i, 


ryTiflnichiqllt 


to_2iJt 


barley.   At 


,  the  explorers,  particularly  the 


oonmander  agreed  that  lay  doing  some  work  there  would  be  suf- 
ficient water  for  the  beasts,  making  some  broad  and  suffi- 
ciently deep  troughs  in  the  soil  v/hich  is  pure  sand.  It  is 
most  difficult  to  give  the  horses  water  in  (?^iohiftiy>e»^, 
90  the  Indians  say.  because  there  it  is  very  scerce  and  the 
spring  of  water  is  among  rocks. 


The  distance  from 


isd) 


Chichinipabeat  to  Guanachiqui  is  some  8  leagues  more  or  less 
«n^  fT-nrn  thflre  to  another  water-hole  called  HchiaJlt  the  same@ 


where  they  say  there  are  three  places,  the  soil  being  very 
sandy,  where  it  appears  there  would  be  no  great  difficulty 
with  proper  tools  in  getting  sufficient  water  for  the 


t  it  is  some  8  or  9 


c 


horses.  From  ^chigui  to 

leagues  where  there  is  an  abundance  of  grass  and  a  river 
where  the  horses  could  get  plenty  of  water  and  rest  and  go 
on  to  Amajaba  refreshed  to  punish  the  insolence  and  perfid 

of  these  natives. 

Moreover  (as  they  live  between  the  arms  of  the  C 
rado  River)  it  would  be  a  great  triumph  if  we  could  succeed 


ings 


Arcangel 


Pr.  Joaquin  Pas quel  Nuez 


t^ 


S<^\tv^<ia;^ ..  £;^ 


X  Tu..  AfifeA  «^ '^  3^;^., 


^    Lft<«-i^--i\    L^>./s^^/y, 


V-iOt^-K 


3      lox.flA>«.'x^-eiL     KAA>fe'A^Jl>v 


M  M^.  JUL-^t^A 


^a-^^ 


l>*«MB"'W«>ikMMMl|«aB«M4«M 


/—     v^.^^-''*^'-'*^<4^ 


^ 


N  pj X     K->Vv:j^    J 


^ 


^ 


S      ?^  '^-iAxrvV 


>  dm-Jj^eUL  Cl*i*«- 


^ 


3  flyt^jJiiJUr  o^-^  ^  »— (^ 


/ 


M-lf^ 


^^^^,  \^OCl^  i^-^JU^^ 


liiii        I— 


MMlu> 


enfermos     de   cursos,    y   tenesmos:    hai    en    este    parage    lefia 
suficiente. 

A  Santa  Maria  Magdalena  5  leguas.    De  la  Ensenada  de  Pinos  131  leguas, 

Domingo  21  de  Enero. — De  Santa  Maria  Magdalena  6  Canada 
del  Ineendio  fuimos  k  la  Canada  del  Bautismo  hallamos  el  aguage 
seco,  y  hubimos  de  seguir  adelante  en  busea  de  agua :  hallamosla 
en  un  arroyo  dentro  de  una  Canada,  a  poeo  mas  de  una  legua 
del  Bautismo  eon  paste,  y  leiia  suficiente. 

Jornada  al  agiui  4  leguas,    De  la  Ensenada  de  Pinos  135  leguas, 

Lunes  22  de  Enero. — Pasamos  por  Los  Rosales  y  Canada  de 
Santa  Margarita,  sin  parar  hasta  el  Valle  de  San  Juan  Capis- 
trano ;  Jornada  de  seis  leguas  por  lomeria  tendida.  Vimos  en  las 
canadas  que  vienen  a  terminar  al  valle  dif  erentes  lagunas  que  no 
haviamos  visto  a  nuestro  paso  en  Julio  del  afio  proximo  pasado, 
formadas  de  las  Uubias  que  en  este  intermedio  havian  caido. 

Al  Valle  de  San  Juan  Capistrano  6  leguas,    De  la  Ensenada  de  Pinos,  141 
leguas. 

Martes  23  de  Enero. — De  San  Juan  Capistrano  fuimos  a  San 
Jacome  de  la  Marca  Jornada  de  siete  leguas  que  valio  por  tres  de 
las  que  hizimos  a  nuestra  subida  cuios  tramos  son :  de  San  Juan 
a  Santa  Sinforosa  dos  leguas,  a  San  Alejos  otras  dos,  y  tres  a 
San  Jacome. 

A  San  Jacome  7  leguas,    De  la  Ensenada  de  Pinos  148  leguas, 

Miercoles  24  de  Enero. — Ibamos  llegando  a  San  Diego,  y  eran 
varias  las  opiniones  acerca  del  estado  en  que  hallariamos  al  nuevo 
establecimiento  que  dejabamos  [M  dejamos]  bien  en  sus  prin- 
cipios  mas  de  seis  meses  havia.  Cada  uno  discurria  segun  el  genio 
y  humor  que  le  agitaba :  quien  pensaba  hallar  en  el  todo  alibio  y 
socorro  juzgando  f avorablemente  de  las  cosas,  quien  se  entristecia 
considerando  la  devilidad  y  pocos  medios  con  que  lo  haviamos 
dejado. 

A  la  verdad  todos  venian  con  el  recelo  de  que  haviendo  durado 


Miguel,  and  halted  there  in  the  same  place  we  had  occupied  on 

^""Vl  Valle  de  San  Miguel,  5  leagues.    From  tke  Ensena^  ^  Finos, 
116  leagues. 

Thursday,  January  18.-We  set  out  through  the  ^on^f^ 

Valle  de  San  Miguel  which  is  very  thickly  wooded.    For  a  long 

J       T.  .oMinued  to  the  southwest  following  the  river  which, 

.Tn  aTa^rspr  ng  in  the  same  opening,  merits  the  name  we 

rising  in  ^  l^Jg^^P^^^^^^^  ^^^^^,d  with  willows  and  some  small 

covered  six  long  leagues  on  this  day  s  march. 

TO  tne  Bio  ae  los  TemUores,  6  leagues.    From  tU  EnsenaOa  da  F.nos, 
122  leagues. 

,.   J  V  Tanuarv  19  -Prom  the  Elo  de  los  TembloKS  we  went 

Fr,<by,  •'»''"»7p'^^  Q5„,,.     The  whole  way  »  over  level 

:X^tS  ptcf  hS  SX  are-wooa.    The  day.  .areh  «, 

Finos,  126  leagues. 

Saturday  January  20.-Prom  the  Aguage  del  Padre  06mez 
the  rMd  U  MUy  a,  far  as  Sau  Fr.uci.eo  Solano  a  d.atauee  of 
rre:t;es.  \  th«  place  «>- ^/J'^-^^t  reeled 
^at  deal  of  «»'e.-^;»  ^  P-^*  "'^^S  the're  had  been  .o 

greatly  on  seemg  '»  "7  ""P',     ^"j^™  attributed  to  the  tact 
much  rain  in  the  whole  d..tnct.    This  we  attnbut 

rrr  rppTdir;r::r  "i^^^Trobabiy  doe. 

I'^^wTSfwh.  .he  ..w^^^^^^^^ 

^:s:::TsT^''^^}^^f  s-'eatVtrr; 

Canada  de  Sauta  M-  a  «agda.»^  J^  »J-- -_'^  ^^  ^^^. 
Sttattrrr:^'  ho-ILes.    During  the  uightson^of 


el  rigor  de  las  enfermedades,  y  la  mortandad  de  la  gente,  no 
huviese  quedado  el  establecimiento  hecho  un  paramo:  por  otra 
parte  havia  todo  que  temer  de  la  perversa  indole  de  los  indios 
dieguinos,  cuia  boracidad  en  el  robo,  solo  la  superioridad,  y  el 
respeto  pueden  contener;  y  recelabamos  que  no  se  hubiesen 
atrevido  k  algun  desman  contra  la  mision  y  su  pequena  escolta: 
la  ninguna  noticia  que  de  los  barcos  pudimos  adquirir  sobre  las 
costas,  sin  embargo  de  nuestras  diligencias  a  este  efecto,  nos  daba 
premisos  temores  de  que  en  San  Diego  no  hallasemos  igual  falta. 

Durando  aun  en  estos  pensamientos,  y  discursos  que  nos 
fatigaban  dias  habia,  recibimos  anticipada  alegria  a  vista  del 
rastro  reciente  de  gente  y  caballada  a  mas  de  media  legua  del 
presidio  que  descubrimos  poco  despues. 

Luego  que  vimos  la  cerca  de  su  palizada,  y  las  humildes 
fabricas  que  contenia,  le  saludamos  disparando  nuestras  armas 
primer  aviso  de  nuestro  arribo  para  sus  moradores  que  con  el 
maior  alborozo  salieron  luego  a  recibirnos  con  los  brasos. 

A  San  Diego  6  leguas,    De  la  Ensenada  de  Finos  154  leguas. 

Hallamos  a  los  reverendos  padres  misioneros  Fray  Junipero 
Serra  Presidente  de  las  Misiones,  Fray  Juan  Viscaino  y  Fray 
Fernando  Parron,  en  buen  estado,  combalecientes  el  primero,  y 
el  ultimo  de  la  comun  fenfermedad  del  escorbuto,  que  todavia 
afligia  a  diferentes  soldados  asi  de  la  tropa  veterana  que  dexamos, 
como  de  los  del  presidio  e  indios  californios  cristianos.  Supimos 
de  su  boca  como  todos  los  que  dexamos  enfermos  en  sus  lechos 
se  los  havia  Uevado  Dios,  a  pocas  semanas  despues  de  nuestra 
salida;  pero  que  a  dilixencia  del  zelo  caritativo  e  incansable  del 
cirujano  don  Pedro  Prat,  havian  combalecido  aquellos,  en 
quienes  la  enfermedad  no  se  havia  radicado  tanto,  durante  el 
tiempo  de  la  navegacion,  y  que  havian  sanado  tambien  los  que 
subcesibamente  caieron  que  fueron  todos,  por  que  el  contagio 
no  perdono  a  ninguno;  acreditando  bien  la  experiencia  en  este 
lance  quan  acertada  fue  la  sabia  disposicion  de  quien  embio  a 
un  hombre  de  esta  f acultad,  y  de  tan  recomendables  prendas ;  y 
quan  utiles  son  tales  sugetos  en  qualesquiera  colonia  6  nuebo 
establecimiento. 


the  soldiers  who  were  sick  with  diarrhea  and  tenesmus  became 
seriously  ill.    There  is  plenty  of  fire-wood  in  this  place. 

To  Santa  Maria  Magdalena,  5  leagues.  From  the  Ensenada  de  Pinos, 
131  leagues. 

Sunday,  January  21.— From  Santa  Maria  Magdalena  or 
Caiiada  del  Incendio  we  went  to  the  Canada  del  Bautismo.  We 
found  the  watering-place  dried  up  and  we  had  to  go  farther  in 
search  of  water.  We  found  it  in  a  stream  within  a  canyon,  a 
little  more  than  a  league  from  the  Caiiada  del  Bautismo.  There 
was  enough  pasture  and  fire-wood, 

March  to  the  water,  4  leagues.  From  the  Ensenada  de  Pinos.  135 
leagues. 

Monday,  January  22.— We  passed  through  Los  Rosales  and 
the  Canada  de  Santa  Margarita,  without  stopping  until  we 
reached  the  Valle  de  San  Juan  Capistrano.  It  was  a  march  of 
SIX  leagues  over  low-lying  hills.  We  saw  in  the  canyons  that 
end  in  the  valley  various  ponds  which  we  had  not  seen  on  pass- 
ing in  July  of  last  year;  these  were  formed  by  the  rains  that 
had  fallen  in  the  intervening  period. 

To  the  Valle  de  San  Juan  Capistrano,  6  leagues.  From  the  Ensenada  de 
Pinos,  141  leagues. 

Tuesday,  January  23.— From  San  Juan  Capistrano  we  went 
to  San  Jacome  de  la  Marca,  a  day 's  march  of  seven  leagues,  which 
was  equal  to  three  of  those  we  made  when  coming :  the  distances 
of  the  latter  are,  from  San  Juan  to  Santa  Sinforosa,  two  leagues ; 
to  San  Alejos,  two  more ;  and  three  leagues  to  San  Jacome. 

To  San  Jacome,  7  leagues.    From  the  Ensenada  de  Pinos,  148  leagues. 

Wednesday,  January  24.— We  were  nearing  San  Diego  and 
varied  were  the  opinions  among  us  about  the  condition  in  which 
we  should  find  the  new  settlement  that  we  had  left  at  its  very 
beginning,  more  than  six  months  ago.  Each  one  discussed  the 
matter  according  to  his  temperament  and  the  mood  affecting  him. 
Some,  seeing  things  in  a  favorable  light,  expected  to  find  there 
every  comfort  and  help ;  others  grieved,  considering  its  weak  state 
and  the  few  resources  we  had  left  it. 

In  truth,  all  of  us  were  returning  with   a   misgiving   lest, 
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July  30.   --We  set  out  at  seven  o'clock, 
descended  the  hill,  and  following  the  course 
to  the  NW  crossed  the  large  plain,wMch  is 
more  than  four  leagues  in  extent    and  throu^ 

9 

the  North  fran  a  distance,   seems  to  communi- 
cate with  the  preceding  valley;   through  said  ■ 
course  a  mountain  may  be  seen  at  the  foot  of 
which  are  many  trees.     Garssing  the  plain, 
we  went  throu^  a  narrow  pas®,   and  entered  a 
canyon  of  very  laiige  oaks  (sncinos)  and  alders, 
^e  descended  then  to  a  broad  and  spacioaiA  plain 
beau'viful  blackish  land,   of  much  #€tettte ,^^^iu^ 
ithou.h  we  found  it  burned.     After  an  hour 
of  travel  tnrough  this  valley  we  arrived  kt, 
an  arroyo  of  water,  which  runs  through  tbe 
midst  of  m.any  green  marshes,   on  its  banks 
willows  and  vines,  black -berry  bushes  and 
innumerable  rose-bushes,  heavy  with  roses. 
|l       In  the  midst  of  the  folige  there  runs  a  good 
ditch  of  water  that  examined  as  tc  itacourse, 
was  found  to  be  three  quarters  of  a  square, 
which  runs  '.o  the  foot  of  the  mountain ;  it 
could  easily  be  taken  advantage  of  to  irrigate 


■\ 


{ 


tte  large  aniount  of  fine  land  there  is  in  the  valle 
which  has  a  range  surrounding  it  from  N  to  S 
for  tiree  leaguss,   ^t  on  the  H  runs  very  high.  « 
black  and  full  of  c^Wtions      that  appeared 
to  run  more      'It^ll      n  to  the  N.     The  others 
are  not  so  high  fr«a  K  to  W.        We  have  traveled 


iague 


In  the 


afterno  n  we  felt  heavy  trer blings .     I  observed 
the  latitude  and  fourxi  it  53  34*.  In  order  to 
cross  the  arroyo  it  was  necessary  to  malce  a 
bridge  of  legs  because  it  was  so  miry. 

Sept.   51.     Same  account  as  Gostanso,   almost 

word  for  word. 

Aug.  ^^0  data  about  the  country. 

Aug.  2.      We  left  this  valley  in  the  morning 

aM  following  the  same  plain  with  a  course  to  the 


leagu< 


opening  formed  between  low  hills. 


Then  we 


and 


alders,   etc.  ]Same  deeription  here  as  -ostajiso] 
.     .  ._•.-_  j_..i«   ■;«i-,>.nf*v  OTOR  3t  leacrueff.     He 


through 


and 


planting  all  kinds  of  grai-.s  and  sseds,  a  site 
more  appropriate  than  any  we  have  heretofore  seen 
for  a  missioR.  which  has  all  the  convoiences  for 
a^rge  population. 


',    I 


Aug.   3.     --  ¥s   set  out  at  half  past  six  from 
the  canrp  and  forded  the  Riode  la  Porciuncula, 
which  descends  fron  the  canyon  from  where  it 
diesmboguQs  from  the  moutctain  to  enterbhe 
plaim.  £ter  crossing  the  river  we  enteri  a 
large  vineyard  of  wild  vine*  and  of  roBe-bushes 
heavy  with  roses. All  the  land  blackish    and 
capable  of  growing  all  species  of  graias  and 
fftrtiits  that  are  planted.     We  followdd  the 
course  to     the  W  and  the  f!;ood  land  verjr 


©ntinued.     After  about  half  a  league  we     came 
to  a  rancherla.     We  kept  on  our  road  througb 
said  plain  for  three  hours  in  which  we  made 
asjnany  leagues,     in  this  plain  we  found  a 
patd:!  of  very  large  and  high  alders      and  amo  g 
them  was  a  spring  of  good  water  of  the  size 
of  an  ox  and  the  banks  were  covered  with  grass, 
fragrant  flowers  and  watercresa.     Then  the 
water  ran  thrcufrh  a  deep  ditch  to  the  %m  r" 


All  the  land  which  we  saw  thismominc;  seemed  to 

.     Gajnped  near  the  water.  Eartlip 


us  admirable. 


quakes.     We  judged     that  there  were  volcanoes 
in  the  mountain  range  which  ran  to  the  W  ,   since 


there  were  sufficient  signspn  the  road  halfway 
between  the  river  Porciuncula  and  the  ojo  de  agua 
de  los  aliadp  for  the  eouts  saw  some large 


Haft^VMOMMIk 


swamps  of  a  certin  material  like  pitch  bubbling 
up,  £Lnd  which  taken  together  wiih  the  abundance 


runs  on  one 


of  water  they  observed  that 

side  and  the  pitch  on  the  other  and  in. audi 


boats.     The  a 


abundance  that  they  could  calk  many 

site  in  which  we  camped  we  called  El  Ojo    *^*- 


Aug:.  4.     Ay  half  past  six  in  the  mcrning 

we  3-3 1  out  from  camp  following  the  plain  througih 

the  W.     After     quarter  of  a  league  we  arrived 

at  a  little  canyon  a;]:ong  small  hi  11  sand  then 

we  continued  through  mesas  of  level  land,  veiy 

blackish  and  good  pasture..     After  two  hours 

on  the  road  which  amounted  to  about  two  leagues, 

at   a  watering-place  wh^re  there  are  two 
we  camped  uti  ■fluiiilittle  springs  of  water  that 

rise  at  the  foot  of  a  very    highmesa    .  Pron 

each  one  of  these  two  little  springs  runs  a 

little  ditch  of  water  which  shortly  a.  nka 

under  grcund.  They  are  be  th  covered  with  water- 


cress and  with  innumerable  rose -bushes.. 


•  • 


The  water  is  in  a  hollow  surrounded  by  low 
hills  nsa  ths  s?acoaBt% 


EOUTE  OP  THE  PORTOLA  EXPEDITION  PEOM  SAN  DIEGO  TO 

SAN  PRAJCISOO  IN  1769 

Prom  Jfurnals  of  Costanso  and  Crespi,  studied  in  the 
light  of  U.S. Geological  Survey  sheets. 


July  14.  Started  from  the  site  of  Old  Town,  now 
North  San  Diego;  traveled  northerly  along  the  coast  of 
False  Bay,  entering  Hose  Canyon  (which  they  named  San 
Diego  Canyon)  and  camping  i^  the  same,  apparently  about 
a  mile  from  its  mouth*  Distance  Z  leagues* 

July  15.  Continued  northerly  throu^  Rose  Canyon 
across  the  mesa  to  Soledad  Canyon  and  across  the  inter- 
vening country  to  San  Dieguito  Valley,  which  they 
named  la  Foza  de  Osuna  (and  also  San  Jacome  de  la  Marca)^ 
on  the  north  side  of  which  they  camped.  Distance  4  leagues. 

July  16.  Continued  northerly   camping  in  the  nar- 
row  valley  or  canyon  at  the  head  of  Batiquitos  Lagoon * 
which  they  called  San  Alejo.  Distance  3  leagues. 

July  17.  Continued  northerly  a  little  more  than  4 
miles  in  air  line  to  Agua  Hedionda  Canyon  in  which  they 
camped  and  which  they  called  Santa  Sinforosa.  Distance 
2  leagues* 

July  18.  Continued  northerly  to  the  valley  of  San 
Luis  Rey  River  (which  they  named  San  Juan  Capistrano) 
where  they  camped,  apparently  on  or  near  site  of  present 
Mission  San  Luis  Rey*  Distance  2  leagues* 


July  19.  Rested. 

July  20.  Continued  northwesterlyinot  far  from 
coast) to  stream  which  they  named  Santa  Margarita, 
which  name  it  still  bears.  Distance  2  leagues, 

July  21.  Continued  northwesterly  to  a  canyon 
they  named  Canada  de  los  Resales,  apparently  Las 
Pulgas  Canyon.  Distance  2  leagues. 

July  88*  Continued  northwesterly  at  the  foot 
of  the  mountains  close  along  the  coast  to  the  mouth 
of  the  canyon  which  they  named  Canada  del  Bautismo, 

4 

which  I  take  to  he  Arroyo  San  Onofre,  but  which  others 

4 

have  identified  as  Cjiristianitos  Canyon,  about  a  league 
farther  on.  Distance  3  leagues. 

July  23.  Continued  northwesterly  to  $  canyon -tK^n 
named  Santa  Maria  Megdalena,  now  San  Juan  Creek,  to 
near  H^   site  of  t4»  Mission  ©f  San  Juan  Capistrano. 
Distance  3  leagues. 

July  24.  Continued  northerly  up  a  tributary 

4 

canyon  now  occupied  by  the  railroad,  and  thence 
northwesterly  to  canyon  called  by  them  San  Francisco 

•  -4 

Solano,  apparently  Laguna  Canyon,  at  the  east  base 
of  San  Joaquin  Hills.  Distance  3  leagues. 

My  85, «  Rested. 

July  26.  Continued  northerly  to  the  edge  of 
the  Santa  Ana  Plain,  camping  at  a  small  water-hole 


Aguago 


Distance  3  leagues. 


July  27*  Continued  northerly  across  the  Santa 
Ana  Plain,  camping  on  a  stream  which  they  naned  San- 
tiago, and  which  still  goes  by  that  name.  The  exact 
location  of  their  camp  appears  to  be  between  the 
present  site  of  Orange  and  the  eastern  part  of  Santa 
Ana.  Distance  3  leagues* 

July  28.  Continued  northwesterly  for  one  hour, 
camping  on  the  Santa  Ana  River,  which  they  named 
Rio  de  los  Tembloree.  Distance  1  league. 

July  29.  Continued  northerly  to  a  narrow  canyon 
immediately  north  of  the  present  town  of  Pullerton, 
which  they  called  Los  Ojitos  —  present  Brea  Canyon. 
Distance  2  leagues, 

July  30.  Continued  northerly  or  northwesterly 


oyer  the  Puente  Hills  to  the  valley  they  named  San 
Miguel.  Camped  on  what  appears  to  have  been  the  pre- 
sent San  Jose  Creek.  Distance  by  Costanso  4  leagues; 
by  Crespi  6  leagues. 

July  31.  Continued  westerly  across  San  Gabriel 

4 

River  to  a  point  on  or  near  Rio  Hondo,  about  half  a 
league  notth  of  the  east  point  of  the  hills  which 
form  the  west  side  of  the  gap  of  San  Gabriel  River. 
Distance  2  leagues. 


4 

Aug.  1,  Rested, 

Ang>  2.  Continued  westerly  through  a  gap  between 
low  hills,  and  kept  on  to  Los  Angeles  River,  which 
they  called  Rio  Porciuncula.  Distance  2  leagues  hy 
Costanso;  3  hy  Crespi^ 

Aug.  3.  Forded  the  Porciuncula  and  continued 
westerly  over  the  hi^  level  ground  for  3  or  Si- 
leagues  to  a  spring  which  they  called  Agua  de  los 
Alisos.  flowing  westerly  and  surrounded  hy  grass. 
Mentions  huhhling  pitch  ahout  half-way  betweeii 
Rio  Porciuncula  and  camp. 

Aug.  4.  Continued  westerly,  skirting  the  moun- 

4 

tains  to  Ojos  de  Agua  del  Berrendo,  where  there  was 
an  Indian  village. 

Aug.  5.  The  scouts  having  found  no  passage-way 
at  the  foot  of  the  mountains  along  the  coast,  the  ex- 
pedition crossed  the  Santa  Monica  Mountains  and  camped 
at  a  large  pool  on  the  edge  of  San  Fernando  "Valley, 
which  they  called  Yalle  de  Santa  Catalina  or  Valle 
de  los  Encinos.  Distance  3  leagues. 

Aug.  6.  Rested. 

Aug.  7.  Crossed  San  Fernando  Valley  to  the  foot 
of  the  mountains  to  he  entered  the  following  day. 
Distance  3  leagues. 


EOUTR  Ol'''  TH^  POETOLA  EXI^KDITION  GIVEN  IN 


NOTES  FH)M  TiiS  POET  OF  mONTEEKY.   AND  HI3T0EICAL  DI AEY 
OF  THE  JOUENKIS  MAi)E  TO  THE  NOETH  Oi?^  CALIFOENIA 

By  Don  Pedro  Fsges 


•   •    •   • 


On  the   first  journey  by  land,  between  the  14th  and 
the  25th  of  July,  1769,  our  company  of  explorers  made  10 
days  marches  from  San  Diego  to  San  Francisco.  Solano,  a 
distance  estimfited  at  26  leagues  in  a  direction  varying 
occasionally  and  slightly  from  the  N  and  NW  toward  the  ^h 

The  places  examined  on  the  march  during  this 
journey  were,  as  they  were  named,  as  follows:     First, 


,a  p,J 


leagues  distant  from  the  port  of  the  same  name.     Second, 


£iiaa  Jle_0£jma 


\K 


also  a  pleasant  beautiful  canyon  all  covered  with  pasture 
and  in  some  places  probably  as  much  as  20  yards  wid^^with 
a  few  trees  find  a  qufintity  of  water  collected  in  numerous 
pools.     This   pic ce  was  distant  from  the  preceding  one 
about  4  leagues,  the  way  being  easy  of  transit  and  abounding 
in  pasture.     Our  course  was  alwrvf'  northwestward  insofar  as 
the  lay  of  the  land  permitted.       Tl»ugh  the  country  was  void 
of  uiriergrowth  and  not  at  all  rough,  it  was  broken  by  numerous 
moderate-si-.ed  hills  that  all  sloped  uniformly  to  the  level 
of  the  sea,   the  waters  of  which  penetrated  between   the  hills 
through  several  channels  where  salt  is  deposited  in  abundance. 


M^osa       French  ed.   1844. 


"^ 


-,^ 


v^ 


t^ 


Third:  3  leagues  to  the  N  and  NW  over  high  ground 

* 

interspersed  with  hills  similar  to  those  just  mentioned,   in 
a  delightful  spot  wooded  with  alders  and   thick  shru'bbery  with 
very  abundant  pasture,  one  comes  to  a  pasture  which  was  called 
San  Alejofl.^  \ilater  is  not   abundant,  nor  is  it  entirely  lacking; 
it  was  necessary  to  dig  out  the  sand  and  make  pools  so  as  to 

>  » 

water  the  animals  from  a  small  spring. 

Fourth:     2  leagues  farther  on  there  was  another 
canyon,  swampy  and  better  supplied  with  water,  )shich  was  named 
Santa  SinforosaT^    It  was  covered  in  places  with  reeds,   and 
contained  abundant  pasture  throughout. 

Fifth:  Another  2  leaf^ues  farther  on,  there  is  a 
very  delightful  and  pleasantly  picturesque  valley  of  ample 
proportions,  into  \rfiich  there  converge  from  the  N  nnd  NE  a 
number  of  canyons  in  which  is  formed  a  pool  or  swamp  which 
supplied  us  satisfactorily  with  water.  The  place  was  named 
San  Juan  Capistrano. 

Sixth:     Continuing  through  canyons  and  along  gentle 
hill  slopes,  one  passes   through  pleasant  pasture  lands   to 
another  spot  2  leagues  distant  from  the  preceding  one.     It  is 
a  spacious  cheerful  caryon,  well  v/ooded  and  ';/ell  supplied  with 
fresh  water  which  has  collected  in  numerous  pools,  althourh  there 
is  in  the  midst  of  it  a  fair-sized  pond  of  brackish  \7ater.     This 
place  was  named  Santa  Margarita. 


^an  Alexo,     French  ^A.  1844. 
fe^anta-Simphorosa,  French  3^d.  1844 


» "> 


Setting  out  from  San  Francisco  Solano  toward  the 
N,  over  rather  high  hills  easily  traversed,  one  descends  to  a 
very  spacioup  valley  the   level  stretch  of  ^ich  extends  as  far 
as  the  eye  can  reach.       In  the  first  part  of  it  there  was  found 
no  watering-place  save  a  very  scanty  one  that  was  named  after 
its  discoverer,  one  of  the  missionary  fathers  who  accompanied 
us,   the  Watering-place  of  Father  Gomez. 

Second:     Continuing  in  the  same  direction  across  the 
plain,  at  a  distance  of  P>  leagues  there  was  found  another 
stream  of  very  good  running  water.       It  descended  from  the  range, 
and  must  in  the   rainy  seeson  he  of  considerable  swiftness  and 
volume.     The  place  wa?  named  Santiago. 

Third:   One  league  farther  on  there  is  a  very  beautiful 
river  which  showed  signs  of  great  floods  and  had  many  groves  of 
willows.     The  entire  vicinity  possesf^es  very  good  soil..   .   . 
Here  the  name  of  Rio  de  los  Temblores  was  bestowed  ...  ^ 

Fourth:     Leaving  the  plain  and   the  seacoest  to  enter 
the  mountains,  we  found  when  we  had  gone  two  leagues  from  the 
river  some  pools  or  springs  in  which  there  was  water  sufficient 
for  the  people  but  none   for  the  animals.     This  was  in  e  narrow 
canyon  at  a  place  which  was  named  I^os  Ojitos, 

Fifth:     Crossing  the  level  country  in  a  N  direction 
and  gradually  rpproaching  the  mountains,  we  encountered  some 
quite  rugged  hills  ^ich  had  to  be  sscended.     The  descent  from 
them  is  into  a  beautiful  valley  i^ere  there  ip  water  running  in 
deep  ditches  an3  standing  also  in  swampy  pool='.     This  valley 

must  be  over  3  leagues  in  width  and  much  more  in  length.    ^ 


It  is  called  the  Valle   de  3an  Mif^^uel. 


yk 


Sixth:     At  a  distance  of  2  leQP,ue9  to  the  NE,  after 
traveling  with  much  difficulty   throuf^h  fields  of  dry  crass  and 
brushwood,  a  swampy  etream  is  reached  :*ich  emerges  from  a 
clear  open  spot  still  within  the  same  valley  in  front  of  a 
gap  which  opens  toward  the  W.     Some  soldiers  who  had  gone  out 
to  hunt  antelopes,  which  abound  there,  said  that  they  had  seen 
a  large  river  which  rises  close  to  the   forest  at  the  foot  of  a 
hill  about  half  a  league  distant  from  our  camp.     Passing  west- 
ward,  thai,  in  order  to  emerge  from  the  valley  by  way  of  an 
opening, between  low  hills,  a  wide  canyon  is  entered  after  a 
journey  of  2  more  leagues.     The  canyon  is  well  woded  with 
poplars  aid  alders,  among  which  a  beautiful  river  flovdng 
toward  the  northwej't  skirts  the  point  of  a  steep  hill  end 
continues  thence  in  a  southerly  direction.     Toward  the  NNE  there 
is  seen  another  water-course  or  river-bed,  vJiich  we   found  to  be 
dry;   it  was  joined  to  the  canyon  which  we  had  jurt  discovered, 
and  bore  plentiful  evidence  of  heavy  floods  in  the  rainy  season. 
It  was  named  the  Rio  de  la  Porciuncula.^ 


Seventh: 


ISW 


direction,  one   arrives,   after  traversing  3  leagues  of  hirh 
level  lonf^  at  o  watering-place  which  was  named  the  QjQ  de 

OS   Aliposl^    It  was  a  large  sprimr  situated  in  a 


ravine,   in  which  were  gro.ving  trees  of  a  greet   thickness  of 
trunk;   the  entire  ground  was  covered  with  pasture  and  shrubbery. 

French  M.  1644:  Michel 

^Portiuncula 
"^Fontaine  des  Alisiers 


6. 


>»^— ^ 


-*  .ir 
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■k^.^. 


and   there  was  some  water-cress.    .  All   the  land  along  this  march 
appeared  admin^ble  for  the  production  of  fruits  and  grains  of 
all  kinds. 

Eighth:     At  2  leagues  distance  from  here  hy  a  good 
road  through  well-grassed  fields  which  pkirt  the  range,   is 
enother  watering-place  in  a  hollow  surrounded  by  low  hills  near 

a  del  BqrrendQ,  from 


the  seacofsst.     It  wae  named  the 

the  circumstance  that  one  of  these  animals  had  here  been  caught 

alive  •  .   . 

Ninth:     From  this  place  a  NW  route  was  chosen,  toward 
the  point  \i4iere  there  appears  to  he  en  opening  in  the  range; 
this  is  entered  throuf^  a  canyon  "between  sheer  hillsides  which, 
finally  becoming  more  accessible,  mnke  it  possible  to  take  the 
slope  ancl  ascend  to  the  summit.     Prom  this  a  spacious  pleasant 
valley  is  discovered;  descending  into  it,  one  encounters  a  very 
large  pool,  capable  of  providing  water  in  abundance.     Near  it 
there  is  a  populous  Indian  village,   the  inhf;bitants  of  which, 
even  to  the  children,   are  rei^ar'iably  affable  and  peaceable. 
This   valley  must  be  about  3  leagues  wide,   its  length  extending 
to  more  than  8;   it  is     entirely  surrounded  by  a  chain  of  moun- 
tains;   to  it   the  name  of  Valle  de  Santa  Catalina  was  given. 

Tenth:     Passing  tiirough  this  valley,   which  was  named 
also  the  Yalle   de  los  Encinoj^one  goes  a  matter  of  T  leagues  of 
its  width  in  order  to  reach  the   foot  of  its  range.     Here  there 
was  water  in  abundance  for  the  people  but  very  little   for  the 


animals. 


French  Ed.   1844; 


Fontaine  du  Daim  mouchete. 

ginte  Catherine fe^ 
fenea-verta^ 
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Eleventh:     4  leagues  after  entering   the  mountains, 
passing  in  part   throup,h  a  narrow  canyon  and  in  pert  along  very 
high  barren  hills,  the  ascent  of  which  is  very  difficult   for 
beasts  of  burden,  a  small  valley  is  reached;   it  extends  into  a 
pleasant  sightly  field,  on  the  level  expanse  of  ^4iich  are  seen 
many  poplars  and  oaks  of  great  si7,e.     This  place  was  called  the 
Ban Che ri a  del  Corral. 

Twelfth:     If  it  is  desired  to  continue  from  here  to 

* 

the  N  or  NW,  which  are  tte   directions  which  govern  the  journey 
to  Monterey,   it  would  be  necessary  to  attempt  the  ascent  of  an 
immense  cordillera  of  very  high  mountains,  which  present   them- 
selves  to  the  right.     But.  by  diverging  for  3  league?  through 
a  canyon,  which  runs  for  that. distance  to  the  WSTiV,  one  comes  to 
halt  on  the  bank  of  a  stream  which,  although  it  has  moderate 
flow  dudng  the  night  and  early  morning,  soon  dries  up  from  the 
heat  of   the  sun  —  a  peculiarity  observed  in  some  other  streami| 
from  this  point  on.     The  soil  of  this  long  canyon  or  river-bed 
is  all  spongy  and  slippery,  and  the  animnls  sink  in  it  or  slip 
at  every  step.     It  was  called  the  Canada  de  Santa  Clare. 

There  wore  7  Indian  villages  met  with  between  San 

» 

Francisco  Solano  and  this  place.     They  were  all  on  the  line 
of  mfirch  near  our  camping  places,  anrl   were  quite  populous   . 


•       • 


Between  San  Francisco  Solano  and   the  Rio  de  Santa 
Clara  is  the  new  Mission  of  3an  Gabriel,  establi«»hed  in  that 
valley  which  was  mentioned  in  number  5  under  the  nane  of  San  Miguel. 


Sainte-Claire 


8 


•      •      •       • 


■^ 


[III] 

By  way  of  the  Canadc  de  Santa  Clara  itself,   which 

runs  toward  the  WSW.  after  going  3  leagues,  one  encounters  a 

stream  of  running  water  which  descends  from  the  range  through 

a  narrow  canyon,   emptying  into  the  Canada  iiAiich  here  has 

greater  width.     Near  this  place  there  is  a  populous  village 

of  Indians  \itiO  live  practically  without  shelter,  under  tiie  open 

sky,  within  the  limits  of  a  thicket.     The  Indians  seen  exceeded 

200. 

Second:     Three  leagues  farther,  down-stream,  over 

broken  ground  traversed  by  gullies  which  drained  the  mountain 
slopes  in  rainy  season,  we  found  a  village  \ii*iich  did  not  appear 
as  populous  as  the  preceding  one.     though  the  natives  were  less 
good-natured  and  solicitous  in  makinp,  us  their  customary  eifts: 

Third:     Still  2  leagues  fatther  down  stream,  one  dis- 
covers e  fpacious  plain  which  stretches  southward  and  eastward 
to  the  sea;   it  is  well  grassed  and  has  some  groves  of  trees. 
The  stream  here  rather  deserves  the  name  of  a  river,   on  account 
of  the  volume  it  acquires   from  numerous  streams  ;ihich  empty  into 
it  on  each  side.     Here  a  very  smfiU  village  was  seen.     Its  pecu- 
liarity was  that  the  intebitants  dwell  in  huts  covered  with 
grass,  spherical   in  construction  like  half  en  orange,  at  the 
apex  of  which  an  Hir-hole  was  left  for   the  escape  of  smoke 
and  the  entrance  of  lir,ht.     These  ?  places  in  which  the  camp 
was  pitched  were  not   distinguished  by  any  nrmes  et  all. 


.  #<l 


Fourth:     Turninf»  westward,  one  reached  the  seeaftor 
going  2  leaf^es,  soon  coming  upon  an  established  village,    the 
most  populous  end   best  arranged  of  any  so   far  as  seen.     It  is 
situated  on  a  point  or  tongue  of  lend  right  on  the  beach   •   . 
30  houses,  spherical  and  well-built.     Inhabitants  not  less 


than  400. 


iPUmptfl. 


Fifth:     Passing  along  the  beach  for  2  leagues,  camped 
near  a  temporary  town  of  Indian  fishermen,  and  this  was  the  name 
given  to   that  place.  Rancher! a  Yolante. 

Sixth:     On  account  of  the  extrabrdinaiy  entertainment 
with  which  an  Indian  favored  us  (at  a  place)  two  leagues  farther 
along  the  seashore  where  there  is  a  populous  tc.^  on  a  point  of 
land  right  on  the  beach  —  this  Indian  was  a  muscular  man  of  good 
figure  and  a  great  dancer,  who  had  seen  us  inAsumpta  2  days 
before  —  on  this  account  we  nMned  the  town  of  which  our 
friend  was  a  resident,   the  EiiaMfi ^dfi_jayl£rixu    Even  more  populous 
than  the  other  and  )iouses  of  same  construction. 

4 

f 

Seventh:     A  short  stretch  of  berch  follows,   after  which 
some  high  hills  along  the  corst  are  passed  in  order  to  come  to  a 
stream  of  excellent  water  which  flo^/s  from  a  canyon  in  the 
mountains  where  there  were  many  willows.     Another  native  town 
was  here  in  sight;   in  it  32  Ijouses  were  counted,   and   it  was 
named  £ueh1,Q  (^e  la  Carpinteria. 


French  ed.'  1844:    VHlsunta 

.Vdel  Bailarin 
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Eif^hth:  At  3  leap.ues  diptance,  another  village,  mort 
populous  of  them  all,  600  souls.  Situated  near  a  lake  of  fresh 
water.     Called  Pueblo  de  la  Laguna. 

At  a  diptanoe  of  3  leases  from  it,  following  the  mnrch 
are  found  the  towns  which  we  called  the  Pueblos  de  la  Islo.     It 
is  thus  that,  going  over  level  ground  between  the  mountains  and 
some  hills  ^ich  extend  seaward,  one  oomes  in  sight  of  a  long 
bare  point  of  land,  on  the  eastern  side  of  ;*iich  a  great  estuary 
penetrates  inland  by  two  separate  arms,  ?i*iich  are  probably  about 
half  a  league  distant  from  each  other.     T»iis  estuary  runs  close 
to  the  N  side  of  a  small  hill  which  rises  on  a  point  of  land  and 
has  the  appearance  of  an  island.     On  this  hill,   the  verdure  and 
forept  growth  of  'vnhich  makes  a  pleasing  and  haimonious  picture, 
there  is  a  populous  Indian  village,  on  which  some  one  claims  to 
have  counted  one  hundred  houses.     The  estuary  spreads  continually 
over  the  level  ground  eastward,   forminp  va .ious  swamps  and  ponds 
of  considerable  extent,  on  the  banks  of  v\hich  are  discerned  other 
towns  of  larger  population. 

Tenth:  The  coast  vihich  runs  continually  WNW  from  the 
Pueblo  de  la  Aflumpta  to  the  Pueblo  de  las  Islas.  now  extends 
almost  directly  V^.  Pursuing  this  for  2  leagues  over  high  hills 
within  night  of  the  ocean,  then  crossing  a  somewhat  dense  oak 
forest,  one  comes  to  a  canyon  where  there  is  a  good  watering- 
place;  one  the  slopes  near  the  beach  is  a  village  so  populous 
that  it  may  well  contain  over  1606  inhabitants.     ?/e  gave  to  this 


V^rench  od.  1844,     de  las  Islas. 
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place  the  name 


o 


iflpo  dft  TolQsa.^ 


F?An  Cruido: 


Eleventh:     By  utilizing  the   time  of  low  tide,  one 

« 

traverses  a  short  remaining  interval  of  beach,   later  to  ascend 
some  high  hills  broken  by  ravines  and  gullies,  until  arriving 
at  a  tovm  of  about  80  houses,   which  shelter  perhaps  some  800 
people.     The  settlement  is  scattered  on  both  sides  of  a  canyon 
containing  running  water.     This  place  was  nanoc 
it  is  distant  3  leagues  from  San  Luis  Obispo. 

Twelfth:     At  an  equal  distance  by  a  road  equally  rough 
ani  difficult,  there  is  discovered  another  town  of  nearly  50 
fires;  it  stands  likewise  on  the  bank  of  a  canyon  which  admits 
an  influent  estiery.     These  natives  lack  firewood  and  to  pro- 
vide themselves  with  water  they  are  obliged  to  go  up  the  canyon 
to  obtain  it  from  a   tributary  stream  before  the   current  becomes 
mingled  with   the   saline  water  of   the  estuaiy.     Prom  this  place, 
which  we  called  ^an  Lnis  Rev,  were  discerned  the  last  3  islands 


and 


of  the  Canal  de  Santa  Barbara;  of  these,   the  most  western 
g«n  Bamardo.   the  one  lying  next  toward  the  E,  3anta  QrttZ* 
the  other  nnnta  BarbaraVthe  easternmost. 

Thirteenth:     After  traversing  high  ground  with  a  very 
rough  road,  at   times  descending  and  again  ascending  rugged 
mountains   and  crags,  at  the  end  of  2  leagues  one   comes  to  3an 
/.ftferinot^which  was  the  name  we  gave  to  a  place  containing  24 
houpes,     200  Indians. 


French  ed. 


1844;  ^an  Luis  Ev^que  de  Toulouse 
VSainte-Barbe 
\^San  ^epherino 
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Fourteenth:     Going  8  short  day's  inarch  of  about 
2  leagues,  now  by  a  more  accessible  road,  though  over  high 
hills,  a  village  is   passed  midway  situated  by  the   sea  on  a 
specious  beadi  just  in  sight  of  the  Punta  de  la  Conception, 
Tifcich  is  the  end  of  the  oft-mentioned  Canal  de  Santa  Barbara, 
and  is  on  the  same  parallel  as  San  T.eferino  34'*  30,     Ganp 
was  pitched  on  the  1  side  of  a  canyon,  wlttein  which  there  is 
an  Indian   town  of  about  24  houses.     Pueblo  dal   OnjnY  bfln«nflfl 


chief  lame# 


de  la 


Fifteenth:     Prom  Punta/ Cone epc ion  a  NW  direction 
was  taken,  roundiiig   the  coast;   at   the  end  of  2  leagues  and  a 
half,  another  canyon  was  found,   containing  a  town  of  20  fires 
and  250  Indians  more  or  less.     Here  penetrates  still  another 
estuary  #iich  prevents  the  current  of  the  stream  from  reaching 

sea.     The  natives  of  the  village  are  exceedingly  poor  and 
so  huiTgry  that  they  can  hardly  subsist  —  without  canoes,  on 
rough  ground,  and  having  a  scarcity  of  firewood.     Village 
,  called  Rancheria  de  la  Kspada  •   .   . 

Sixteenth:     Finally,  after  going  two  leagues  over 
high  ground  of  pleasing  aspect,  along  the  shorfe  a  spring  of 
of  good  water  is   found,  end  near  it  a  poor  village  of  only 
10  houses  and  probably  60  inh^'bi  tants.     Camped  at  a  place 
near  which  a  point  or  tongue  of  lend  projects  into   the  sea. 
There  we  collected  a  great  number  of  flints,   so   the   place  was 
named  Los  Pedernales. 


^Yench  Ed.   1844,     Coxo 
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First:     As  one  sets  out  from  Los  Pedernsles  toward 
the  NNW  across  hi^  land  OTerlooking  the  sea  and  partly  covered 
with  sand   riunes,  there  is  at  a  diptance  of  2  leagues,  a  canyon 
with  rhundant   pasture,   though  with  but  little  water,  which  is 
collected  in  a  pool.     The  canyon  was  named  Canada  Seoa.     The 
coast  hefore  one  comes  to   the  sand  dunes  is  broken,  beinp,  cut 
into  numerous  rocky  points  which  extend  into  the  sea. 

Second;     One  leaf^  from  this  place  is  the  Rio  de  3an 
Verardo.     Its  mouth  is  entirely  closed  by  a  sand  bank  vhidh  it 
was  possible   to  orops  dryshod,   its  waters  being  dammed  as  it 


were  and  without  current.     But  this   is  clearly  understood  by 
going  to  observe  further  up,  where  it   is  senn  that  the  waters 
unite  with   the  sea,  reappearing  after  filtering  bhrough  near 
the  sand-bank.     This  river  flows   through  a  beautiful  valley 
containing  many  willo\7S,  rnd    the  fields  are  capable  of  pro- 
ducing pU  kinds  of  grain.     Veiy  large  bears  were  seen  there, 
en3    there  is  a  populous  village. 

Third:     Two  leagues  to   the  N,  over  ground   that  is 
level,  but  very  much  overgrown  with  wild  rosemary  and   trees  of 
delicate  perfume,  after  crossing  a  canyon  that  had  abundant 
pasture,   then  ascending  its  northern  slope,  we  discovered  an 
Indian  village  on  a  moderate-sir.ed  lake,  surrounded  by  low 
hills.     These   i^ople  v/ere  very  poor,  and    without   the  shelter 
of  houses  so  thrt  we  doubted  with  some  reason  if  this   place 
was  their  permanent  abode.     They  mrde  festival  for  us  '.Tith 


«-«tl 


t  ■    1^ 


j^J 
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dancing,   if  with  nothing,  else;  as  this  was   the  pL-^ce  -^fcere  the 
women  were  seen  dancing,   nianed  Hnncheria  del  Bay;|,e  de  las   Indies.. 

Fourth:     Me  took  the  road  inland  from  this  point 
bearing  northward  to  avoid  the  sand  dunes  end  numerous  "bad 
stretches,  but  we  could  not   entirely  escape  a  chain  of  these 
(dunes),  which,  extendi r^g  from  the  interior  of  the  country, 
were  encountered  midway  of  the  day's  march;  the  trouble  of  over- 
coming this  difficulty,  however,  did  not  last  long.       GoinR 
afterward  along  high  hills  and  canyons  containing  very  good 
land  and  better  pasture,   camp  was  pitched  in  a  very  spacious 
valley  in  vihich  there  is  a  lake  of  fresh  water  vAiich  may  be 
some  2,000  yards  long  and  perhaps  more  than  half  as  wide.     V/e 
did  not  deliberate  lonr;  over  naming  this  valley  th'»  Valle  de 
la  Laguna  Larga)^.'^  leagues  from  the  previous  camping  place, 
there  were  seen  in  tlie  valley  2  villages,   one  very  small  and 
insignificant,   the  other  containing  a  few  more  small  houses 

made  after  their  fashion. 

Fifth:     Crossing  the  valley  which  was  2  leagues  wide 
in  the  NNW  direction  which  we  were  pursuing,  another  league 
over  high  table  lands  was  then  traversed,  until  another  large 
pond  was  found.     It  was  almost  circular  in  form  in  a  canyon 
which  some  sand  dunes  obstructed,  stopping  the  water  from 
direct  outlet  to  the   sea;   the  canyon  extends   from  E  to  H,   and 
is  coBered  with   reeds  and  rushes  in  swampy  puddly     ground. 
Pond  was  called  Laguna  Redonda. 


^^French  M.   1844;   Mu  Grand -LacT') 
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ixth:     Inasmuch  as  the  ranp,e  ^ich  we  were  keeping  in 
sight  alternately  recedes  from  and  approaches  the  sea,  our 
pansagG  along  the  beach  was  here  cut  off  by  it  cbpolutely. 
to  avoid  the  nershes  of   the  plriins  and  the  estuaries  that  resch 

« 

to  the  foot  of  tile  range,   we  chose  a  westerly  route  over  some 
sand-dunes  at  the  narrowest  places  which  must  bo  a  matter  of  half 
a  league  wide;     then,  descending  to  the  beach  and  traversing  it 
for  something  like  a  league  toward  the  Nmv,  we  again  headed  in- 
land (turning  K),  crossing  sand-dunes  until  we  reached  firmer 
ground  by  means  of  a  tongue  of  land  between  2  bodies  of  water. 
Later,  resuming  a  northerly  route,  we  filtered  the  range  through 
8  ppss  or  canyon  wooded  with  live-oaks,  alders,   and  other  trees, 
pitching  camp  beside  a  stream  covered  with  cresses.     This  day's 
march  was  4  leagues  long,  and   in  the  whole  of  it  v;o  came  upon 
only  one  small  village  of  very  poor,   ill-conditioned  Indians. 
Those  of  the  (village)  just  by  our  camping-place  came   during  the 
day,  etc.     The   cacique  or  commander  of   the  village  had  a  huge 
tumor  (which  they  are  accustomed  here  to  call  buche)   that  hung 
from  his  neck,  and   it   instantly  occurred  to  the  soldiers  to  name 


Ranchf 


Seventti:     Following  the  canyoh  of  the  preceding  camping-place- 

t 

it  turns  N\Y  here— and  then  after  a  short  distance  making  our  way 
over  hills  and  high  peaks  not   far  from  the  sea,  the  road  being 
rough  and  difficult,  with  frequent  declivities  and  downward  slopes, 

^SKFrencb  Ed.   1844,  llameau  du  Goftreux 
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yet  pleasant  fliyi  wooded  V7hite  obks  «nd  live-eaks,  one  encounters 
at  a  dirtance  of  tw  leagues  (in  which  not  a  village  If  seen) 
a  very  narrow  canyon  encircled  by  very  hiph  hills;  the  canyon 
containing  running  water,   end  there  is  no  lack  of  pasture  for 
30  or  40  animals. 

Eighth:     Continuing  from  here  for  3  leagues  of  rough 
road  over  high,  serrate  hill?,  one  finds  on  descending,  another 
extensive  canyon  containing?;  many  pools  of  fresh  water.     As  the 
animf Is  cannot  approach  these  pools  clo?e  enough  to  drink  on 
account  of   their  miry  margins,   it  is  necessaiy  to  go  on  another 

« 

league  in  quest  of  the  watering-place.     It  is  a  stream  of  very 
good  water  and   is  of  adequate  volume.     In  this  canyon  were  seen 
viiole  troops  of  bears;   they  have  the  ground  all  plowed  up  from 
digging  in  it  to  find  their  sustenance  in  the  roots  which  the 
land  produces.     They  are  ferocious  brutes,  hard  to  hunt;  they 
attack  the  hunter  with   incredible  quickness  and  courage,   [so  that J 
he  can  only  escape  on  a  swift  horse.     They  do  not  give  up  unless 

they  are  shot  either  in  the  head  or  in  the  heart.     The  canyon  was 

« 

named  Canada  del  Qso. 


Ninth:     The  mardi  was  continued  throuf^h  the  same  canyon, 
\iiich  leads  continuously  westward,   for  2  leagues  passing  over  a 
hill  ^vithin  sight  of  .the  sea  near  a  good   stream,  not,  however, 
without  having  overccmo   the  difficulty  occasioned  by  some  deep 
gullies  and  other  bad  stretches.     The  field  nbout   the  camping 
place  was  pleasant  and  fertile;   it  had  £.bun(^ant  pasture  end  was 
not  at  all  scantily  forested.     Not  far  away  was  seen  a  small 
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village  of   Indians   who  lived  mthout  houpe  or  hearth.     But  that 
v/hioh  was  mo?t  ^^rthy  of  notice  was  an  estuary  of  irinense  size, 
v*iioh  enters  the  <3  any  on  from  the  S;  at   first  sight   it  appears   to 
be  a  large  port.     Its  mouth,  opening  to  the  SY/,   is  covered  with 
reefs,  and  a  short  distance  N  from  it  is  seen  a  hugh  rock  shaped 
like  a  round  head,  \»hioh  at  high  tide  becomes  an  island,  separated 


>T%TT'I 


from  the  coast.     From  this  rock  the   coast  extends  to   the 
as  ffr  as  a  great  point  -.lAiich   is  discerned  at  some  distance,  and 
which,  mth  another  \^ich  is  left  behind,  forms  a  larfee  bay, 
with  shelter  from  the  S,  SW, and  W  5nd  may  perhaps  have  sufficient 


depth 


Tenth:     After  proceeding  for  three  leagues  along  the 


beach,   'Ahere  at  every  step  was  encountered  running  water  drained 
from  the  range,   which  here  receded  som'^whrt  from  the   sea — one 


reached  another  moderately  wide  canyon;   into 


penetrates-: 


an  e?<tuRry  which  receives  a  stream.     This  ^Isce  was  given 

t 

simply  the  name  of  El  !!i!stero,   as  no  other  name   to  be  given  it 
was  ?ug^ested. 

Eleventh:     Taking  the  branch  of  the  canyon  that   runs 
to  the  \\M  and  follo-ving   it   for  r*  leagues,   sirce  it  turns  N 
at   that,  point,  one  comes  to  a  better  view  of  the  pine-clad 
range;  here  occurs  a  very  deep  canyon  densely  ".Tooded  with 
Aillows,  poplars,    and  other  trees;  in  it  ran  an  anple  stream 
v'^ich  some  claimed  was  the  Eic  Carmelo.     Because  some  60 
Indians  came  dov/n  at  our  arrival  to  present  their  compliments, 
bringing  us  a  bear  cub,   'ihich   they  had  captured  in  the  camp, 


|L3 


from  this  incident  occjssion  was  tskai  to  name   this  rivulet 
the  Canada  do  OsitoJ^ 

Twelfth:     Descending  thence  to   the   coast  and   following^ 
the  beach,  vhich  here  bore  to  the  N\V,  at  a  distance  of  a  good 
league  of  easy  road  and  frequent  watering  places,  one  ciraies 
to  a  cliff  at  the  edge  of  the  sea,  in  the  NW  part  of  a  canyon 
throu^  which  this  stream  of  very  good  water  empties.     There  was 
all  the  pasture  and  wood  wanted  pnd   the  plpce  was     named  gl  C^gtil* 

Thirteenth:     \?ithout  leaving  the  coest,  going  over 
hi/^  hills  and  rolling  ground  broken  by  ditches  and  gullies, 
opening  the  way  rnd   clearing  the  ground  at  every  moment,   one  then 
pasf5es  before  a  point  of  land   terminating  in  the  sea,  and,  leaving 
it  to    the  left,  strikes  into  a  gorge  here  presented  in  the  range, 
continuing  the  march  NW,  acrosn  various  canyons  and  gullies. 
These  E  leagues  passed,   one  cornes  to  a  deep  water-courpo  where 
sufficient  water  was  found   in  a  pool.     The  plfce  was  called 


Pourtfi'^nth:     Going  part  of  the  way  through  this  canyon, 

■ 

and   part  along  the   top  of  cliffs  Tvithin  view  of   the  sea  for 
another  t^vo  leagues,  one  arrives  at  the    foot  of  a  range  that  is 
very  hi^,  but  seems  as  though  it  might   permit   of  passage  by  way 
of  the  opening  which  is  seen  to  the  "??.     This  is    the  range  known 
by  the  name  of  Santa  Lucia,  of  \\hich  mention  is  made  by  the  old 
pilot  v*io  first  navigated  these  seas. 


"French  Ed.   1844.  de  I'Ourson. 
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V.       First:     One  enters  by  a  canyon  ^ich  peiroits  inp^ress 
into   the  range,  follomng  the  stream  first  on  one  pide  and   then 
on  the  oilier,  as  the  ground  permits.     The  canyoh  is  very  mjrro.v, 
and  contains  running  water,  vvhich  in  places  cuts  against  the 
bases  of  the  hills  y^ich  confine  it.     At. a  distance  of  one 
league  it  is  divided  into  2  branches,   one  of   than  flo^  toward 
the  ENE;  and  the  other  to  the  N.     Prom  this  point,  which  was  our 
camping  place,   there  is  seen,  more  to  the  N2,  a  hill  ^ich  is 
not  so  beetling  as  the  walls  of  the  canyon. 

Second:     Ascending  this  hill,  after  having  cleared  the 
land  and  opened  the   road  by  hand,  one  continues  along  the  crest 
of  other  hills  v^ich  form  the  N  fork.     Descending  thence  by  a 
long  slope  we  camped  within  a  hollow  where  lived  as  many  as  60 
exceedingly  docile  and  obsequious  natives.     The  entire  day's 
march  was  perhaps   a  matter  of  one  league;  the  camping  piece 
was  named  the  Hoya  de  Santa  Lucia. 

Third:     With  great  fatigue,  overcoming  difficulties 

at  every  step,  ascending  and  descending  very  rough  slopes  and 

wading  through  streams,  uncertain  of  our  objective  point,  and 

hidden  in  an  expense  of  mountains  which  seemed  to  have  no  end 

in  any  direction,  but   exanining  even  to  the   highest  peaks,  we 

came,   after  going  2  leagues,  to   travel  in  a  very  narrow  canyon 

in  which  little  pcsture  and  less  water- were  found.     There  wore 

in  the  vicinity  three  bands  of  Indians  —  wanderers  like  those 

of  the  preceding  group,  without  house  or  home,     they  were  at 

this   time  engaged  in  h&rve«ting  pine  nuts,   of  which  there  is  an 
abundance  throupjiout  the  entire  range."   The  camp  was  called 
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Beal  de  los  Pinones. 


Fourth:     Thence  Roing  1  league  by  broken  rocd,  but 
some\vhat  leps  rough,   certain  raon  being  employed  daily  in  exploring 
the  land  and  the  pioneers  in  the  necessary  tasks,  we  pitched  camp 
on  the  bank  of  a  small  river  containing  much  running  water,  which 
in  its  pools  or  eddies  had  fish,  trout,  and  some  other.     For 


Eifl_ 


Fifth:     Prom  this  river  we  traversed  a  long  range  for 
two  days  march  N  and  descended  into  an  arroyo  having  consirlerable 
current  \*iich  flows  eastward  an3.   then  turns  northward  to  join 
the  Eio  de  las  Truches,   as  we  were  given  to  understand,     All  the 
land  along  this  day's  mardi,   and  especially  from  this  canyon  on, 
is  vi/ooded  on  both  sides  with  white  otks  and  live  oaks  of  great 
height  and  girth.     We  found  on  the  margin  of  this  stream  a  village 
of  nomads— very  poor. 

Sixth:     At  a  distance  of  little  more  thf;n  a  league 
there  is  a  canyon  in  stony  land  covered  -vith  many  trees  of   the 
2  kinds  which  we  liave  just  mentioned. 

Seventh:     Traveling  through  this  canyon  in  a  NE  direction, 
one  sees   that  it  continues  growing  narrower  little  by  little,   and 
that  the  stony  \^hite  hills  vltiioh  enclose  it  come  almost   together 
at  last,  leaving,  however,  a  passage  not  at  all  difficult,  whereby 
desooj't  is  afforded  along  an  inconsiderable  slope,  to  a  river 
'•^ich  the  scouts  thiWfght  might  be  the  Carraelo.     We  camped  on  its 
bank  on  this  day's  joumey,  having  made  3  leagues. 
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At  the  foot  of  the  above-mentioned  slope  we  found  a 
populous  vill?ige  of  some  200  nomads  who  lived  in  the  open  air 
without  any  shelter  at  all  .    ,   .  The  camp  was  called  Real  del 


Eighth:     Now  leaving  the  plain  in  order  to  continue 
over  level  unwooded  ground  near  the  hills  vjhich  skirt  the  river 
on  the  N,  to  where  the  cliffs  tiUB  to   the  NW,  we  took  to  the 
slope  of  those  that  lay  to  the  right,  proceeding  over  level  ground 
without  going  very  far  from  the  river.     Camp  was  pitched  near 
some  pools,   in  a  spot  provided  with  pasture,   \*iich  is  not  every- 
where abundant  here.     Near  us  we  hi\A  a  beautiful  poplar,  from 
v\tiich  this  piece  took  its  name.     The  day's  march  was  four  leagues 
away. 

Ninth:     The  best  avd.  most  suitable  road  was  by  way  of 
the  canyoh  of  the  river.     It  opened  toward  the  NW  and  gradually 
widened  nore  and  more  as  we  followed  the  current  drawing  nearer 
to  the  coast.     A  day's  manii  of  4  leagues  was  again  made,   the 
camp  being  pitched  in  the  plain  amid  a  clump  of  live  oaks.     All 

» 

the  land  at  this  place  is  whitish,  wherefore  the  camp  was  called 
the  Peal  Blanco   ,    .    , 

V 

•   .   .Mision  of  San  Antonio  de  los  Robles,  which  was 

founded  in  July,  1771,  on  the  bank  of  a  river  which  was  named 

for  the  same  saint.     But  after  a  year  end  a  half,   finding  that 

the  water  of  the  river  was  lacking,  sinking  into  the  sand,  and 

leaving  the  stream  entirely  dry,  mission  moved  half  a  league 

farther  up,  near  a  good  stream  nrmed  San  Miguel. 
J^'rencn  Jid.   1844,  Vega  del  Chocolate 


y  f 
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Three  and  one-hfilf  league?  beyond  the  Real  Blanco, 
goirig  over  country  of   the  same  character  as   that  of   the  pre- 
ceding march,   although  more  abundant  in  pasture  we  camped  at 
a  place  near  the  river,   i;;toich  flows  more  noisily  and  proudly. 
Many  antelope  seen  goipg  by  and   the  camp  named  geal  de  los 
Cazadoreg   ... 

Second:     Went  do  ^stream  toward  the  NW,  another  Z\ 
leagues,  descendii^,  continuously  and  getting  away  from  the 
hills  that  form  the  canyon,  which,  even  at  this  place  in  sight 
of  2  low  points  which  jut  out  from  the  hills,  must  be  a  matter 
of  ?>  leagues  across.     The   land  along  this  day's  march  is  very 

» 

slippery,  and  cut  by  crevices   iiich  cross  in  all  directions. 
IDven  from  this   distance  one  hears  the  noise  of  t}ie   sea,  al- 
though the  beadi  is  not  visible. 

Third:     Thus  we  went  another  league  idownstream  in 
looking  for  the  beach  .   *\." 


<» 


Pedro  Fages,   Noticia  del  Puerto  de  tlonterrey;  Y  Diario 

'mv'"      ■  

jo^^ittt  of  a  copy  discovered  by  H,  'S.  Bolton  in  1910 
in  Kueeo  Naoional,  Mexico  in  Vol.  IT  of  US  relet  in 


hisjcoricp  de  loe.  Viages  hechos  ,al  Norte  da  Galif., 

Translation^  H.  L.  Priestley  of  a  1 


rans- 


ing 


to  snissions  of  Calif. 

Fages  entire  report  was  published   (in  French)   in 
Nouvelles  Annales  des  Voyages  et  des  Sciences  Geogra- 
phiques.  4th  Series,  50tn  yr. ,  Vol.   I,  Paris  1844. 
Where  spellings  in  French  edition  differ  from  those  in 
original  MS,    they  are  given  in  footnotes. 

Note:     Prit!stley*s  translation  will.be  (jublirhed  later. 
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MORAGA'S  EXPEDITION  DP  SACRAMENTO JALLEY  1808 


"Diary  of  the  Third  Expedition  made  by  Alferez  Don 

•n 

Gabriel  Moraga  under  the  orders  of  the  Governor-General 
of  the  Province,  Don  Josef  de  Arrillaga,  to  the  rivers 
of  the  north.     Started  in  the  month  of  September  1808,    - 

"On  the  25th  of  this  month  I  set  out  from  the  Mission 
of  San  Josef  with  a  commander  and  11  soldiers  on  a  survey 
of  the  rivers  of  the  north  to  see  if  some  good  site  could 
be  found  in  case  there  was  an  opportunity  to  found  a  mission, 
and  having  traveled  6  leagues  to  the  N,  we  spent  the  night 
without  event  in  the  valley  of  the  same  name,  San  Josef. 

"Septt  2^.     Today  we  set  out  from  this  place  traveling 


>i^ 


Lag! 


and  the  shores  of  the  Pescadero  River,  and  having  crossed  an 
arm  of  this  river  passed  the  night  without  event. 

Today,  in  the  morning,  remaining  in  our  camp 

ft  * 

of  yesterday,  4  men  set  out  for  the  E  and  after  about  2  leagues 
came  to  the  river,  following  it  toward  the  South  for  about  4 
leagues;  no  crossing  could  be  found  in  this  distance  and  I 
returned  to  camp.  In  the  afternoon  of  this  day  I  sent  the 
Commander  to  the  north  in  search  of  the  river  ford.  He  found 
it  but  on  the  opposite  side  there  was  a  very  large  tular  and 
he  could  not  go  on,  and  returned  to  camp  without  incident. 


^ 


W.  branch  of  San  Joaquin  (Priestley) 
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Today  we  followed  up  the  river  almost  to  the 
east  looking  for  a  ford  and  after  ahout  6  leagws  we  found  one 
although  very  deep  and  crossed  it,  and  after  about  a  league 
came  to  some  lakes  to  which  we  gave  the  name  of  Guadalupe, 
where  we  passed  the  night  without  event. 

Sept.  29,     Today  we  set  out  from  this  place  traveling  to 
the  N,  leavii^  to  the  E  the  river  of  Dolore^nd  that  of  the 
Merced,  so  as  to  explore  them  on  our  return,  and  after  about 
half  a  league  came  to  the  Guadalupe  RiverVand  going  up  river 
for  about  3  leagues  we  pitched  out  camp  in  order  to  go  on  with 
the  search.     In  the  afternoon  of  this  day  I  sent  the  commander 
with  4  men  down  the  river  because  I  was  a  little  ill.       The 
commander  went  as  far  as  the  junction  of  this  river  with  the 
San  Joaquin,  and  found  only  some  beautiful  maadows  well  covered 
with  green  grass.     This  is  all  that  took  place  today. 

Sept.  3Qi     Today  I  set  out  exploring  for  the  mountains, 


went  as  far  as  the  river  that  comes  from  them  and  found 
nothing  good  except  another  meadow.     The  river  is  very  deep, 
with  high  banks,  but  we  could  cross  it.     This  is  what  took 

place  today. 

Qct.  1.       Today  we  traveled  about  north  through  a  very 

beautiful  oak  forest  and  after  about  5  leagues  came  to  the  Rio 
de  la  Pasionf^discovered  on  the  expedition  of  1806.     All  this 
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day  we  traveled  without  water,  for  we  did  not  find  any  good 
water  during  our  entire  journey. 

Oct.  2.       Today  we  did  not  go  out  at  all  as  it  was  Sunday. 

Oct.  3.       Today  we  went  up  the  river  toward  the  mountains 
and  after  about  4  leagues  pitched  our  canqp  "because  further  on 
was  the  mountain  and  there  was  no  pasture  for  the  beasts.     In 
the  afternoon  of  this  same  day  with  3  men  I  surveyed  this  same 
river  with  low  hills,  and  after  about  2  leagues  I  left  it  to 
the  east,  having  traveled  to  the  north  about  2i  leagues.     And 
every^ere  we  explored  today  we  found  good  groves  of  pine  and 
pinon,  and  we  passed  the  night  here  in  order  to  reconnoitre  the 

next  morning. 

Oct.  4.     In  the  morning  of  this  day  I  went  up  a  very  high 
hill  which  is  at  the  end  of  a  low  range  of  hills  toward  the  north 
and  looking  down  from  here  I  observed  that  there  was  a  plain 
covered  with  oaks  and  here  and  there  a  low  hill,  all  grass- 
covered.       There  was  an  arroyo^ith  some  water  in  quite  deep 
pools  and  two  little  water-holes  half  full  of  water.     I  saw 
that  this  plain  ran  from  north  to  east.     Toward  the  north 
there  were  no  mountains  to  be  seen;  toward  the  east  there 
were  low  hills  here  and  there,  or  perhaps  there  might  have  been 
mountains  in  one  direction  or  the  other.     I  could  not  see  them 
because  it  was  very  smoky.     About  5  leagues  away  I  discerned 
a  grove  which  indicated  a  river  which  starts  from  the  northeast 

IJ^Probably  Bear  Creek     (Priestley) 
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and  as  it  emerges  from  the  valley  runs  toward  the  south.     So 

1  returned  to  canap  which  I  reached  at  twelve  o'clock  noon, 
and  immediately  dispatched  the  commander  in  a  northwesterly 
direction  to  survey  this  grove.     He  returned  at  10  o'clock  at 
night  having  found  this  grove  and  a  river  like   the  one  cited. 
Throughout  the  exploration  of  this  Bio  de  la  Pasion  alone 
there  were  found  good  plains  for  planting  and  pine  wood  up 
the  river  irtiere  it  emerges  from  the  mountains.     The  water 

•  •  • 

could  be  drawn  from  the  river. 

Oct.  5.       Today  I  traveled  to  the  north  and  after  about 

2  leagues  found  an  arroyo  and  some  pools  of  water,  and  after 
7  leagues  I  reached  the  river  discovered    yesterdayj 

and  named  it  San  BranciscoK  It  is  about  9  leagues  more  or  less 
from  the  Bio  de  la  Pasion.     This  is  fAiat  I  saw  this  day. 
Qqt>  6.       Today  I  sent  4  men  to  explore  up  river  to 
where  it  emerges  from  the  mountain.     They  found  good  plains 
and  pine  timber  and  many  Indians.     I  myself  went  back  with 
two  men  to  north  and  northwest  for  about  5  leagues  and  found 
a  rivei^hich  runs  from  north  to  south  and  carries  more  water 
than  any  of  the  others  except  the  San  Joaquin.     This  is  ?hat 
happened  today. 


Moquelunne     (Priestley 
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Oct.  7.     Today  I  broke  up  camp  at  the  San  Francisco 
River  and  went  over  the  same  way  to  the  river  discovered 


l^ 


yesterday,  to  which  I  gave  the  name  of  Las  Llagas. 
In  the  afternoon  of  this  day  I  set  out  with  two  men  to  the 
north  exploring  up  the  river  and  after  4  leagues  we  came  to 
the  mountains  but  did  not  enter  them  because  it  was  very  late. 
On  the  neadows  of  this  river  we  found  several  places  ¥here 
there  were  very  large  redwood  and  pine  timbers  ihich  the 
river  had  brought  down  in  its  overflow.     It  is  7  leagues  from 

river  to  that  of  San  Francisco.     This  is  today's  record. 

Oct.  9.     Today  I  broke  camp  and  moved  to  the  river  dis- 
covered j^l^iiBMnRlK  yesterday,  iriiich  I  named  the  Sacramento. 
I  found  by  measuring  that  this  river  was  169  varas  [about  465 
feet]  from  one  shore  to  the  other  and  a  vara  and  a  half  Cabout 
4  feet]  deep.     This  river  has  many  people  and  they  showed 
themselves  wholly  unfriendly,  for  in  the  afternoon  of  this  day, 
I  sent  three  men  to  ford  it,  and  having  found  the  ford,  they 
crossed,  and  the  Indians  seeing  them  on  that  side  took  up 
their  arms  and  attacked  a  soldier  breaking  one  of  his  nostrils 
with  a  blow  struck  with  a  stick  like  a  lance,  which  they  use 
with  a  knife  of  flint.     As  a  result  an  Indian  was  killed  and 
the  rest  withdrew  swimming  across  the   river.     We  perceived 
from  the  signs  that  this  river  in  the  time  of  freshets  or 
floods  spreads  out  over  a  league  and  a  half  to  the  east  and 
a  league  to  the  northwest.    This  is  all  there  was  to  note  today 

/I^^Cosximnes  Eiver  (Priestley) 
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Oct.  10.       Today  we  crossed  the  river,  although  with  some 
difficulty  and  traveled  north  and  northwest.     After  7  leagues  we 
came  to  a  mountain  in  ths  midst  of  the  valley  and  going  on  from 
there  to  the  west  after  about  3  leagues  we  stopped  at  the  shores 
of  a  river  that  we  found,   traveling  this  day  ahout  10  leagues. 
In  the  afternoon  of  this  day  there  were  52  gentiles  with  us  in 
our  camp.     These  stayed  to  come  in  the  morning  to  guide  us  up 
the  river.     But  they  did  not  return.     This  is  the  record  of  this  day. 

Oct.  11.     Today  we  went  up  the  river  north  and  northwest  and 
after  2  leagues  ISO  armed  Indians  appeared  to  us.     There  was  one 
among  them  who  half  understood  an  Indian  who  was  going  with  us  as 
interpreter  from  the  Mission  of  San  Francisco,  and  through  him  I 
spoke  to  them  asking  ifeat  it  was  they  wanted.     They  answered  me 
that  they  came  \o  see  if  we  were  Christians  or  gentiles  like 
themselves,  or  if  we  were  their  enemies.     I  answered  them  that 
we  were  Christians,  that  we  were  not  harming  any  one  and  that  we 
were  enemies  of  those  who  wanted  to  he  our  enemies;  and  if  they 
wanted  to  be  friends,  we  did  too,  and  if  enemies,  the  same. 
After  they  asked  if  we  were  going  to  harm  them  and  I  said  no, 
they  put  aside  their  arrows  and  approaching  ^ere  we  were  mounted 
on  horseback  sat  down  and  made  signs  to  us  to  dismount.     And  I 
dismounted  with  4  other  men.     They  greatly  admired  our  horses 
and  many  of  them  were  giving  us  Iheir  arms  so  Ihat  we  would  leave 
our  horses  for  them,  but  I  did  not  permit  that  payment,  and  so 
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they  took  their  pleasure  in  looking  at  the  horses.     Then 
traveling  by  the  same  road  I  went  on  about  8  leagues  and  about 
60  Indians  followed  among  us  admiring  the  horses.     No  infonnation 
was  gained  from  them.     They  told  us  that   the  river  had  no  ford 
as  far  as  they  had  gone.     Prom  which  we  decided  to  returh  from 

ed  beasts.       This  river  is  peiiiaps 
26  to  30  varas  [=71  -  82  feet]  wide  and  very  deep.     One  can 
scarcely  breast  the  current;  it  is  rocky  on  both  shores.     It 


exhaus 


\^ 


runs  south  from  the  north  northwest.     It  was  named  Jesus  Maria. 
The  valley  follows  about  north  northwest.     The  mountains  to  the 
west  are  2  leagues  distant  from  the  river.     In  the  intervening 
space  there  is  another  river  the  trees  of  ?toich  we  saw,  but  the 
Indians  told  us  that  it  had  a  good  ford.     But  we  did  not  reach 
it  because  the  beasts,  as  well  as  I  myself,  were  greatly  eadiausted. 
The  Indians  also   told  us  that  on  the  other  side  of  the  mountains 
was  the  sea,  which  was  not  a  river.     This  is  what  I  saw  today. 

Oct.  12.     Today  I  turned  back  going  east  and  camped  at 
some  pools  which  there  are  before  reaching  the  Sacramento. 


league 


This  is  what  took  place  today. 


Oct>  13.     Today  we  kept  on  in  the  same  direction  as 
yesterday,  and  af)^er  4  leagues  reached  the  Sacramento  River, 
which  we  crossed  and  kept  on  our  way  to  the  Rio  de  las  Llagas, 
discovered  on  the  6th,  where  we  camped  without  incident. 
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Oct.  14.  Today  we  kept  on  in  this  direction.  I  sent  the 
Commander  with  4  men  down  the  river,  and  he  saw  many  people 
on  the  shores.  He  could  not  reach  its  mouth  because  there  was 
so  much  tule.  We  arrived  at  the  river  discovered  the  4th,  called 
San  Fran ci 8 CO ,  where  we  camped  without  incident. 

Oct.  15.  Today  we  set  out  for  the  Rio  de  la  Pasion,  and  I 
went  down  it  toward  the  marshes,  but  I  found  nothing  good  except 
a  very  large  oak  forest.  This  is  all  todgy. 

Oct^  16.  Today  we  traveled  toward  the  east  for  the  Guadalupe 
River,  where  we  arrived  and  camped  without  incident. 

Oct.  17.  Today  we  kept  on  in  the  same  direction  as  yester- 
day to  explore  the  Rio  de  Dolores  and  that  of  the  Merced,  which 
we  did  not  survey  on  going  up  because  we  crossed  the  San  Joaquin 
River  about  12  leagues  down  leaving  these  toward  the  east.  Today 
we  reached  the  Rio  de  Dolores  which  was  explored  and  nothing 
found  except  a  moderate  plain.  The  river  has  much  water  and 
deep  banks.  This  is  what  happened  today. 

Oct.  18.  Today  we  went  on  to  the  Merced  River  and  explored, 
going  down  on  the  north  side,  and  found  some  good  low  places;  the 
river  has  quite  high  banks  and  a  little  willow  timber.  That  is 
all  today. 


Today  we  explored  toward  the  mountain  and  on  set- 
ting out  from  it  we  found  some  beautiful  plains.  The  river 
in  places  has  a  wall  of  not  more  than  half  or  three-quarters 
of  a  vara  [16  *  25  inches]  so  that  it  would  seem  to  me  to  be 

easy  to  divert  its  waters.  There  is  a  little  wood,  and  this 
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is  willow,  ash,  and  oak.  In  the  mountains  we  saw  pine  and  pinon. 
We  could  not  see  ahead  in  the  mountains  "because  there  was  a  great 
deal  of  smoke.  There  may  not  he  found  in  all  the  exploration  of 
this  river  a  good  site  where  plantings  could  be  established  which 
is  not  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  river  because  on  the  heights 
the  water  being  greatly  drawn  off,  the  plains  are  the  good  land, 
but  it  is  known  that  the  river  washes  these  in  its  floods,  from 
where  it  emerges  from  the  mountains  for  a  distance  of  6  leagues. 
It  has  good  level  lands  for  planting.  The  Indians  show  thanselves 
very  friendly,  having  received  us  kindly.  This  is  everything  today 

Oct.  20.  Today  we  went  down  the  river  to  where  it  joins 
with  that  of  the  San  Joaquin,  exploring  it,  and  from  the  6 
leagues  where  we  were  yesterday,  plains  of  the  river  are  low 
and  nitrous,  to  a  distance  of  2  leagues  more  or  lesjs  before 
arriving  at  the  San  Joaquin.  Prom  there  down  the  plains  of 
the  river  are  good  and  there  is  good  land.  There  are  some 
beautiful  willow  groves,  but  we  did  not  find  any  stone.  This 
is  everything  that  was  found  in  both  of  the  cited  rivers. 
Here  we  passed  the  night  without  event. 

Oct.  21.  Today  we  crossed  the  river  and  went  on  about 
northeast  as  far  as  two  leagues  before  Bl  Pescadero.  Here  we 
passed  the  night  without  event. 


Jiat 


Today  we  t raided  for  the  Mission  of  San  Jose  as 


far  as  the  valley  of  that  name.     There  we  passed  the  night  without 


event . 


Oct.  23.  Today  we  arrived  at  the  Mission  of  San  Jose,  finish- 
ing the  expedition,  but  with  no  more  event  than  was  noted  on  the 
9tn  of  this  month.  Gabriel  Moraga 
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Information  concerning  the  rancherias  of  gentiles  that 
it  was  possible   to  see  on  the  road  of  this  expedition.     To-wit: 
On  the  river  of  San  Francisco  [Moquelumne]       12  rancherias 
On  the  river  of  Las  Llagas         [Cosumne] 
On  the  river  of  the  Sacramento 


11 


On  that  of  Jesus  Uaria 


[Cache  Creek] 


n 


It 


Total        33 


The  names  of  these  33  rancherias  were  not  noted  through 
ignorance  and  only  the  places  itevB  they  were  located,  without 
including  those  which  were  in  the  same  places  in  the  Tulares, 
and  the  mountains,  because  nothing  except  signs  had  been  ob- 
served in  the  interior  of  the  tulares  and  the  trails  which 
crossed  within  the  mountains  and  gave  indications  of  the 
number  of  people  that  lived  there. 

The  rivers  discovered  throughout  the  valley,   the  distance 
from  one  to  another  and  their  names  are  as  shown— beginning 
to  count  from  those  of  the  east: 


Leagues 


Rio  de  Buena  Vista 

San  Pedro 

San  Gabriel 

San  Miguel 

Los  Reyes 

San  Joaquin 

La  Merced 

Dolores 


[Kernj 
[KaweahJ 
[Kings ] 
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Guadalupe 

Pas ion 

San  Francisco 

Las  Llagas 

Sacranento 

Jesus  Maria 

Trinidad 


[Stanislaus] 
[Calaveras] 
[Moquelumne] 
[Cosumne] 


[Cache  Creek] 


Leagues 

15 
9 


10 
10 
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„_io  de  la  Teroera  Expedicion  eoha  por  el  Alferez  Don  Gabriel 
Moraga  de  Orden  Superior  del  Snr.  Govor.  de  la  Pro  vine  ia  Don 
Jose?  de  Arrillaga  a  los  Eios  del  Norte.     Verificado  en  mes  de 
Setiembre  de  el  ano  de  1808.       [Diary  of  the  Third  Expedition 
made  by  Alferez  Don  Gabriel  Moraga  under  the  orders  oi  the 
Governor-General  of  the  Province,  Don  Josef  de  Arrillaga,  to 
the  rivers  of  the  north.     Started  .in  the  month  of  September  1808ji 

This  diary  is  accompanied  by  a  letter  from  Luis  Arguellb 
to  Gov.  Jose  Joaquin  Arrillaga  dated  San  Francisco,  Nov.  12, 
1808,  in  irtiich  he  says  he  is  enclosing  the  diary  kept  by  the 
Alferez  of  his  company,  Don  Gabriel  Moraga,  on  the  expedition 
made  according  to  the  Governor's  orders. 

Both  are  original  MSS  in  the  Baacroft  Library. 

« 

Dr.  H.  I.  Priestley  in  an  article  on  Expeditions  sent  out  from 
California  Missions  (in  galley  proof,  not  published),  gives  an 
abstract  of  this  diary  and  his  identifications  of  localities 
are  here  given  in  footnotes. 
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EXPEDITION 


THE 


Nuez^  Diario  dej^^Ca^ellajijle  la  Eipedicion  para  Iob  Aaoajavas, 
1819,  MS.      Nov.22d 


leagu( 


to  GucaBionga,  8  1.;  Nov. 24th  to  the  Cajon  de  San  Babriel  de 
.AmuBCopiabii,  9  1.;  Nov. 25th,  to  rancheria  of  Guadalupe  de 
.guapiabii.  9.5  1.;  Nov. 26th,  remained  at  Guadalupe  to  rest 
mules;  Nov. 27th,  to  rancheria  of  Animas  Benditas  de  Alongai- 


AtonguiMt 


the  desert.     Here  was  ix^ere  the  Amaj 


had  killed  some  neo- 


phytes  of  San  Gabriel  and  San  Fernando,  whose  bones  were  found 
and  buried  on  Nov. 28th:  Nov. 29th.  to  Jesus  de  Tonipabit.  &  1.: 


three 


by  Moraga,  3  1.;  Nov. 30th,  to  San  Miguel  de  Si8uguina.j  or 
rancheria  del  Diablo^  4  1.;  Dec.  1st,  to  San  Joaquin  y  Sta  Ana 
de  jyiigajaba  (or  Agallaga),  14  1.;  16  animals  gave  out  on  the 
way;  Dec. 2d,  Moraga  with  ten  men  went  forward  a  long  day's 
march  past  Atsamabeat  to  Guanachigui;  Dec.3d«5th,  dealin^rs 
with  the  Indians  idio  had  suffered  much  from  the  Amajava  raids, 
and  back  to  Angayaba;  Dec •6th,  back  to  Cerro  Ae  San  Rafael; 
Dec. 7th- 13th,  back  by  same  route  to  San  Gabriel. --Verbatim 
footnote  in  Bancroft,  Hist. Calif.,  II,  337,  1885. 


Bancroft  refers  also  to  Prov.St.Pap. ,  MS,zx.  236>-8;  Gonzalez, 
Experiencias,  MS,  12;  Prov.St.Pap.,  Ben.Mil.,  MS.  ilix,50-2; 
xlvi,  14-16;   and  Guerra,  Doc. Hist. Gal.,  MS,  v, 229;  ivj51-2; 


Munoz,  Diario  de  la  Expedicion  hocha  por  Don  Gabriel  Moni^,a» 
Alferoz  da  la  Gompania  do  San  Frfinoisco,  a  los  Nuevos  Descubri- 
mientos  del  Tular,  1806,  UB.         Started  from  S.  Juan  Bautista 
Sopt.Elst,  and  went  1.5  leagues  somewhat  easiJferly,  across  a 
'fainous  plain*  to  the  Arroyo  de  los  Huzaymas.  Sept.22d,  6  1. 

« 

over  a  bad  way  to  the  edge  of  the  Tular  plain,  to  a  place 
named  before  by  an  expedition  from  S.  Francisco,  San  Luis 
Gonzaga,  where  there  is  a  good  spring  (still  called  San  Luis 
Cr,?),  Sopt.25d,  6  or  8  Least  to  a  place  before  discovered  aid 
called  Santa  Rita  on  an  arroyo,  with  'many  tules  in  all  this 


i 


continent*'  ajnd  much  black  willow  on  the  stream.  Sept. 24th, 
sou^^ht  for  a  large  rancheria  in  the  south  and  then  went  2  1. 
east  to  explore  the  great  river  already  discovered  by  Moraga 
by  him  named  San  Joaquin;  returned  to  Sta  Rita.  Sept. 25th, 
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moved  the  camp  to  the  banks  of  the  S.  Joaquin;  much  f!;ood  land 


toward  the  south,  but  some  alkali:  plenty  of  beaver  and  salmon. 
Sept. 26th,  visited  the  rancheria  of  Nugchenchs,  chief  Choley, 
across  "the  river;  250  souls.  Sept. 27th,  crossed  the  river; 
one  league  north  through  thick  tules;  2  l.over  alkali  l^ands  to 
an  arroyo  with  sotio  oaks  and  willows,  place  called  Marino  sag 
(Bear  Or.,  name  Mariposa  still  retained  in  this  region)  from 
the  multitude  of  butterflies,  one  o|^  which  gave  a  soldier 
much  trouble  by  getting  in  his  oar.  Sept. 28th,  Sunday,  one 
division  stayed  in  camp;  the  alfefrez  went  north  and  the  ser- 
g  ant  NE,  and  both  discovered  a  'famous  river^s^'lwith  many  timid 
gentiles.  Sept. 29th,  3  l.N  to  the  river  which  was  named 
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NuQstra  Sp^ora  de  la  Merced  (still  called  Merced  River,   though 

'i 

it  was  possibly  Bear  Cr. ,  in  order  to  locate  Tahualamne  on  what^ 
ia  now  Tuolumne  Rivorl;  a  very  favorable  place  for  a  mission; 
2  rancheriaa,  but  abandoned.  Sept. 30th,  a.  party  went  MW  and 
discovei-ed  a  river  similar  to  the  Merced,  but  with  stoep  banks. 
Anotlier  party  went  up  the  Merced  and  found  n^any  Indians.  Oct. 
Ist,  marched  NW  7  or  8  l.to  the  river  named  Dolores  from  the 
time  of  discovery  (the  Tuolumne  River).  Oct. 2d,  1  l.to  dry 
bed  of  a  stream;  2  l.to  a  very  large  oak  grove  or  forest;  1.5 
l.to, another  river  'like  the  fonner  in  magnitude  and  Christian 
waters*,  with  immense  quantities  of  wild  grape-vines,  named 
Nra  sra  ^e  Guadalupe  (the  Stanislaus  River).  0ct.3d,  6  l.E  up 
the  river  to  a  rancheria  of  Taulamne  or  Taliualamne  (Tuolumne?) 
situated  on  inaccessible  rocks.  Oct. 4th,  6  l.NW  to  the  dry  bed 
of  a  stream,  with  much  ash  and  grape-vine,  calM  San  Francisco; 
9  l.to  a  large  river  already  discovered  by  an  expedition  seekiw 
a  route  to  Bode  a  and  named  Rio  de  la  Pasion  (it  would  seem 
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that,  this  must  liave  been  the  Calaveras  River  in  the  vicinity 
of  Stockton);  back  to  Rio  Guadalupe.  Oct, 5th,  Hostile  demon- 
strations  of  the  Indicms,  whose  fears  could  not  be  removed. 
Oct. 6th,  back  to  Rio  Dolores,  one  party  keeping  along  the  foot- 
hills. Oct. 7th,  back  to  Rio  Merced;  Indians  somewhat* less 
timid.  Oct. 8th,  visit  to  rancheria  of  Latelate  of  200  souls* 
another  called  Lachno  near  it.  Oct. 9th,  8  l.E  to  nldry  creek 
over  a  rough  and  rocky  way.  Oct. 10th,  2  l.S  to  a  dry  croek  witii 
oaks  Jind  willows,  sailed  Santo  Domingo;  5  l.E  to  a  river-bed, 
place  named  Tocolote.  Oct. 11th,  4  1.E  to  dry  cr-aek  named 
Santa  Ana;  4  l.E  over  a  better  country  to  the  Rio  do  S.Joaquin 
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(their  course  for  several  days  had  probably  boon  considerably 
south  of  east,  and  they  were  now  perhaps  in  the  vicinity  of 
Millerton).  October  12th,  rest.  Oct. 13th,  explorations  on 
the  Sa^i  Joaquin.  One  party  went  do'^m  the  river,  and  found 
nothing  but  bad  land;  the  other  went  up  strea/n  into  the 
mountains,  finding  plenty  of  pine  and  redwood,  and  having  an 
interesting  interview  with  the  old  chief  Sujoyucorau  at  the 
rajicheria  of  Piacachej  He  said  thatfa  band  of  soldiers  like 
these  came  from  across  the  sierra  (from  New  Mwcico)  20  years 
ago  and  killed  many  of  th)  IndiKis.  Across  the  sierra  northwari 
was  the  sea,  10  days*  journey  distant,  and  he  himself  had  been 
there!  Ho  said  that  a  great  river  rose  in  the  middle  of  the 
mountains,  one  branch  of  which  flowed  down  the  opposite  side  ol 
the  range,  and  tho  -other  was  the  S.  Joaquin.  Oct.  14th,  5  l.E 
the^  Rio  de  los  Santos  Reyes,  discovered  in  1605,  an  excellent 
place  for  a  missi  on  (apparently  Kings  River,  the  translation 
of  the  name  being  still  retained).  Oct.  15th,  detained  by  rain, 
Oct. 16th  to  18th,  explorations  up  and  down  the  river.  Up  the 
B  tream  was  found  a  rancheria  under  Achagua  called  Ayduiche. 


whore  they  heard  of  6  other  rancher ias  and  received  confirmati 
of  the  story  about'  the  soldiers  from  New  Mexico.  Down  the  rivi 
were  three  6   rancJierias  of  400  souls,  all  anxious  for  a  mission 
Oct.  19th,  moved  3  or  4  1. to  a  watering-place  stnd  rancheria 
under  Gucayte,  with  600  souls.  Oct. 20th,  2.5  l.eastwardly 
to  Cohochs  rancheria;  then  to  a  fine  river  discovered  by 
another  expedition  in  April  of  this  year  and  called  San  Gabriel] 
with  another  branch  called  San  i'iguel.  This  region  covered 
with  oaks,  has  3000  souls  ecxger  for  conversion,  and  is  the 


^ai 
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best  place  saon  for  a  miasion.     (it  must  be  the  Yisalia  region 
though  details  are  very  confusing.)     Oct.Elst,  explored  7  1. 
eastward  to  the  Rio  San  Pedro,  discovered  by  the  otkor  expedi- 
tion and  now  dry;  back  to  the  ranch eria  of  600  souls,   called 
Telame.     0ct.22d  to  2'ith,  all  the  sitaa  of  the  Roblar  having 

been  explored,  v/aited  for  supplies  from  Mission  S.Mij#uel.     Oct. 

2  1.E:  2  l.W  to  Rio  S.aabriel  (unintelligible).     Oct. 26th, 
25th,   4  1. along  the  roblar  where  flows  the  Rio  S. Pedro;  and  4 

l.up  tne  roblar  eastward,  apparently  on  the  river.     Oct. 27th, 

1  l.up  the  river  to  Coyehote ;  1  l.B  to  arroyo  of  San  Cayetano; 

4  l.E  to  another  large  arroyo;  tiirough  a  Canada  to  a  dry  creek, 

in  search  of  a  large  river  discovered  by  an  expedition  from 

Sta  Barbci.ra  this  year  (that  of  Zalvidoa) .     Oct. 28th,  5  l.to 

the  river  sou^^lit,   and  down  the  river;   found  traces  of  the  other 

expedition;  a  very  bad  countrj'-.     Oct. 29th,   S  l.do'im  the  river. 

Oct. 50th,  rest.     Oct. 31st,   south  to  a  passi^  in  the  sierra. 

Nov.  1st,   through  the  pass.     Noir.^,   over  a  hard  mountain  way 

*  » 

to  the  rancho  of  Mission  S.Fem.arido.  The  numbor  baptized  on  tl 
trip  was  141.  There  follows  a  list  of  rancherias  visited  by 
this  expedition  and  that  made  in  April.  The  names  are:  Nup- 
chenche,  250;  ChinemiiSf  250;  Yunate .  250;  Chamuaai.  250; 
Late late ,  200;  Lachuo,  200;  Piz cache,  200;  Aycayche ,  60;  Scaaa^ 
100;  Chiaja,  100;  Xa\aiase.  100;  Qapataa.  12;  Hualo  Vual,  400; 
Tunc  t  ache.  21)0;  No  ton  to  (1st),  300;  No  ton  to  (2d),  100;  Telaine 
(1st),  600;  Telajae  (2d),  200;  Uholasi,  100;  Baguea,  300;  Cohoc^ 
100;  Ghoynoquo,  300;  Outucho,  400;  Tahualamne ,  200;  Coyohe  to , 
400.— \rerbatim  footnote  form  Bancroft,  Hist. Calif .,11,52-53, 


1885. 


Bancroft  says  there  are  parts  of  the  diary  "v/hich  I 


14.:,.  .■/'■ 
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can  not  follov/  accurataly,  and   .    .  my  condorisation  of  such 
parts  will  very  likely  prevent  thoir  interpretation  by  others  . 

s  I 

#  I 

Bancroft  coronients  aa  follows:     Mora^a  took  a  course  somewhat  4M 
north  of  east  from  San  Juan,   crossed  the  San  Joaquin  near  the 
present  boundary  between  Llorced  and  Fresno,  and  turned  north- 
ward.    The  name  Iilatiiposas  was  applied  to  the  creek  or  slough 
still  so  called  or  to  another  near  by;  and  the  first  large 

i\       stream  crossed,  deemed  the  best  place  in  all  the  northern  re- 

r  ^'^^ 

gion  for  a  rnisaon,  was | named  Merced.     Subsequently  the  ex*- 

plorem  on  a  generally  north-wostem  course  in  a  distance  of 
twonty-five  or  thirty  leagues  crossed  successively  the  rivers 
nainsd  Dolores,  Guadalupe,  and  San  Francisco,   a  dry  bed,  until 
thsy  rerujhed  the  large  river  called  by  a  previous  expedition 
Rio  de  la  Pasion.     If  the  first  river  was,  as  I  suppose,   the  or 
still  called  Merced,   the  distance  might  possibly  have  bro  f^ht 
the  travellers  to  the  Sacramento  at  Richland  or  Freeport;  but 
this  would  require  some  of  the 'intermediate  streams  to  be  dis- 
posed  of  as  dry  river-beds,  and  there  is  nothing  in  the  narra- 
tive to  indicate  that  "the  Pasi5)n  was  so  very  large  a  river  as 

I 

the  Sacramento.     On  the  other  hand,   if  we  take   tii8  rivers  in 
their  order  we  nay  naturally  identify  the  Dolores  and  Guada- 
lupe with  the  Tuolumne  and  Stanisla'^s  and  suppose  that  Moraga 
reached  the  Galave ras'^  A  rancheria  of  Tahualamne,  doubtless 

^'ootnote- -Diego  Olivera,   a  soldier  vfho  claimed  to  hav«  accom- 
panied this  expedition,    said  they  explored  the  whole  country 
from  the  head  of  the  San  Joaquin  up  north  along  the  Sacramento 
and  Sierra  Nevada.     From  thair  camp  on  the  Sacramento  many  "ja» 
tries  were  made  uo  into  the  snow  mountains. 


Tuolamni 


h 
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the  Merced.     The  natives  in  the  north  were  uniformly  timid, 
in  one  instance  oven  hostile,  and  ftiough  on  most  of  the  rivars 
thoy  ware  followed  far  up  into  the  hills     il  was  only  in  a  few 
instajicoo  that  fridiidlv  intercourse  could  be  QEtablished;  yet 
such  natives  as  were  consulted  professed  a  willinfrness  to  be- 
come Christians.     Above   the  Rio  de  la  Pasion  there  was  a  total 
change  in  lan/Ti£ige  which  prevented  all  intercourse. 
The  explorers  turned  about  on  the  4th  of  October  and  returned 
Iv.     to  the  Merced,   one  party  generally  keeping  to  the  hills  and 
another  in  the  plain.     Thence  keeping  to ,the  east,  or  more 
probably  to  the  soutlieast,  they  reached  the  San  Joaquin  in  a 
march  of  twenty  leagues  or  more,  camping  perhaps  in  the -vicin- 
ity of  Millerton.     The  river  ?7a8  explored  for  some  distance 
up  and  dowT'ij  rumors  wore  hoard  of  visits  of  soldiers  from  New 
Msxico  twenty  years  ago;  and  then  a  march  of  five  leagues 
brought  thorn  to  tlie  Rio  do  los  Santos  Reyes,  Kings  River,  dis- 
covered in  1805.     The  rivers  San  Gabriel  and  San  l^iguel  ex- 
plored on  the  20th  were  apparently  brafiched  of  Kawiah  Greek  nsav| 
Visalia,   the  region  being  pronounced  by  this  as  by  preceding 
parties  excellently  adapted  to  mission  purposes.     The  Rio  d© 
San  Pedro  was  perhaps  the  Tulare  River;  and  the  next  large 
stream,  not  named,  Kern  River.     The  1st  of  November  Moraga 
and  his  party  wont  through  what  was  probably  the  Tejon  Pass; 
and  next  day  crossed  the  southern  mpuntains  to  San  Fernando 
Mi3sion.--Bancroft,Hist.Cdif., II, 53-55,   1885. 
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NOTES  ON  CALIKIENIA  INDIANS  BY  ARCHIMLD  MENZISS 
A  Scottish  Surgeon-Naturalist  ^o  visited  California 

with  Captain  Vancourer  in  1792-1793  ^ 


U 


^m^ 


November  17,  1792  Captain  Vancouver  lay  at  anchor 

off  San  Francisco.    Henzies  in  his  journal  states: 

"As  \i?e  were  going  on  shore  in  the  forenoon  two  of 
the  Natives  came  along  side  in  their  ^afififi.  if  a  fe*  bundles 
of  bulrushes  fas tend  together  could  be  called  by  that  name, 
for  it  was  about   fourteen  feet  long  &  consisted  of  three  or 
four  bunches  of  bulrushes  fastend  together  vdth  thongs  & 
tapering  at  both  extremities;  on  this  the  two  Men  sat,  each 
having  a  long  paddle  with  a  olade  at  each  end  "which  was  held 
by  the  middle  a  used  on  both  sides  alternately^  impelling 
this  miserable  contrivance  through  the  Water  with  a  slow 
motion.     There  is  nothing  #iich  more  fully  proves  the  sloth- 
fulness  or  want  of  ingenuity  in  these  Natives  than  this  frail 
means  of  embarkation,  as  they  must  undoubtedly  draw  a  con- 
siderable share  of  their  subsistance  (at  least  foimerly) 
from  the  Sea,  it  is  but  reasonable  to  suppose  that  they 
mipht  easily  contrive  a  more  comiiwdious  oc  durable  means  of 
obtaining  it.**  p.  271 

"But  what  particularly  engaged  our  attention  was 
a  Tillage  close  to  the  Mission,  ^idi  containd  about  five 
or  six  hundred  Natives  converted  to  Christianity  by  the  in- 
defatigable perseverance  of  these  Humane  Fathers.     Their 
Habitations  or  Wigwams  were  aptly  compard  to  a  crouded 
cluster  of  Bee-hives  each  of  ^ich  was  of  a  hemispherical 
form  about  nine  feet  high  &  nearly  the  same   in  diameter  & 
consisted  of  slender  sticks  or  rods  stuck  in  the  ground 
&  lashd  together  vdth  tiiongs  into  the  above  form  &  after- 
wards/ closely  thatched  all  round  with  Bulrushes,  excepting 
a  small  hole  left  on  one  side  just  sufficient  to  creep  in  at. 
The  fire  is  pletcd  in  the  middle  of  the  Wigwam  &  as  no  par- 
ticular aperture  is  left  at  the  top  for  the  smoke   to  go  out 
at,  it  was  observd  oozing  out  through  the  Thatch. 

"The  Fathers  industriously  employ  these  Natives  in 
cultivating  the  Land  for  their  own  subsistance  &  in  spinning 
of  Wool  which  they  weave  in  Lofms  in  the  foim  of  small  Blanfets 
for  their  own  Clothing.'^  p.  ^"^^ 


273 


From  an  important  article  by  Alice  Sastwood,  Botanist  of 
the  California  Academy  of  Sciences,  published  in  the  quarter- 
ly of  the  California  Historical  Society,  Vol.2,No.4,  Jan.  1924 
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A  few  days  later  a  party  from  the  ship  rode  on 

horseback  to  the  Mission  of  Santa  Clara,  where    they  found 

the  Mission  "built  in  a  square  form  similar  to  that  of 
San  i?'rancisco,  one  side  of  which  is  occupied  by  young 
Indians  who  are  educated  in  the  Christian  Faitn,  &  brought 
up  to  different  occupations  usefull  to   the  Settlement • 
Another  side  is  set  apart  for  manufacturiiK  grey  cloth 
for  the  Fathers.  &  a  kind  of  coarse  cloth  &  blankets  for 
clothii»  the  Inaians  belonging  to  the  Mission.  &  in  this 
Mani^actoiy  Women  are  chiefly  employd."    p.  278 

"They  saw  a  crouded  Indian  Village  close  to  the 
Mission,  composed  of  mean  huts  or  v?igwams  similar  in  form 
&  materials  to  those  we  have  already  described  at  the 
Mission  of  San  Francisco  &  containing  about  the  same  number 
of  Natives  converted  to  the  Christian  Heligion  by  the  in- 
defatigable 3c  persuasive  endeavours  of  these  worthy  Fathers. 
These  Natives  are  usefully  employed  in  the  various  occupations 
necessary  for  the  support  of  the  Settlement  &  their  own  sub- 
sistance.     They  were  at  tliis  time  building  for  themselves 
under  the  direction  of  the  Fathers  a  long  row  of  Houses  simi- 
lar to  those  of  the  Spaniards,  ^;dth  two  snug  Apartments  in 
each."    p.  279 

Doripg  their  visit  a  herd  of  black  cattle  was  round- 
ed up  5;  about  20  were  lassoed  S:  slaughtered.     "Seventeen  of 
them  were  divided  amongst  the  Indians  to  make  it  a  day  of 
festivity  in  compliment  of  the  visit  of  the  English  Officers 
to  the  Mission."    p.  279 

Before  leaving  the  port  of  San  Francisco  Captain 

Vancouver  gave  the  Padres     a  number  of  useful     articles  "as 
well  as  a  variety  of  Trinkets  &  Ornaments  to  disperse  among 
the  Indians  &  a  quantity  of  Spirits  for  their  own  ccmsumption." 
p.  280  . 

Arriviig  at  Monterey  he  continues.  "The  venerable 
Fathers  receivd  us  with  a  hearty  welcome  at  the  head  of  a 
numerous  Tribe  of  Indians  of  both  sexes  converted  to  Christi- 
anity^  kept  in  good  order  &  decently  clad  by  the  indefatigable 
attention  of  these  7?orthy  Fathers."    p.  283 

"Close  by  we  saw  a  large  Village  of  Huts  containing^  • 
about  seven  hundred  Indians  converted  to  the  Christian  Beligion, 
who  are  employd  in  the  various  occupations  necessary  for  the 

support  of  the  Settlement After  dinner  some  of  the  Natives 

dressed  themselves  out  like  Decrs,  &  saunterd  through  the 
Garden  to  shew  us  their  manner  of  decoying  that  animal  &  killing 
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it  with  Bow  &  Arrow.     In  tiiis  they  chiefly  imitated  its 
gait  &  TiiannGr  of  browsing  among  the  Bushes  till  they  got 
sufficiently  ne%r  to  take  aim  at  a  vulnerable  part.'"  p.  284 

"Straggling  parties  of  the  Natives  frequently 
visited  our  neighborhood  but  not  in  any  great  number.     They 
are  of  a  dark  copper  colour  rather  of  a  lcr.i  stature  <§:  ill 
formed,  their  Hair  is  naturally  straight  &  black  but  general- 
ly crept.     The  Men  wear  long  beards  &  go  entirely  naked  in 
the  dav  time  basking  themselves  in  the  Sun.  &  the  Women  con- 
tent themselves  by  weariiqg  a  dressed  Deer  Skin  wrapped  round 
tneir  middle,  sometimes  made  into  the  form  of  an  Apron  reach- 
ing f  rem  their  Waist  to  their  knees  &  decorated  with  tossels 
&  other  ornaments.     When  they  set  down  they  gather  this 
Apron  in  between  the  Thighs  &  are  regardless  at  exposing 
every  other  part  of  the  Body;  they  have  no  delicacy  of  features 


or  forms  to 


ngui 


generally  brought  to  us  lo  barter 


^s?jlj?®  ^n  appearanco.     Their  food  at  this  time  was  chiefly 
shell  fish,  which  the    ^omen  collected  along  shore,  ^ile  the 
Men  loungd  about  the  Country  with  their  Bows  8:  Arrows,  killing 
Eabbets  &  Quails,  which  they  genere'"''-  "        *"   '  f    ,      .  b 

for  beads  ^  other  trinkets. 

u  -li.       ^"I^ese  wandering  parties  made  no  kind  of  Huts  or 
shelter  to  screen  th  eras  elves  from  the  inclemency  of  the  Weather^ 
but  generally  kindled  a  fire  in  the  open  air  near  to  where  they^ 
collected  their  food  &  huddled  together  round  it  at  night, 
covering  themselves  with  Beer  Skins  &  the  Pelts  of  other  Animals, 

.,      «        '"^^®  °^ly  Weapons  we  saw  them  have  were  Bows  5:  Arrows, 
the  former  were  from  three  to  four  feet  long,  well  made  &  coverd 


a  much 
are  about 


along  the  back  with  sinews  glewd  on,  7ifeich_give  them 
|reater  degree  of  strength  S  elasticity;     The  Arrows  _ 
the  length  of  the  Bows,  headed  by  a  sharp  pointed  Flint  with 
*,^$.  ^^^^^  ®?.^.es  &  fastend  by  hardened  Hosm  from  the  Pins  Trees 
rtitn  these  when  rousd  by  necessity  they  were  extremely  expert 
in  killing  the  different  Games  of  the  Country,  by  being  very  in- 
defatigable in  crouching  near  ttioa  with  great  cunningness,  they 
seldom  missed  their  aim,  vteia  they  saw  us  therefore  miss  a  shot 
with  our  Fowling  Pieces  at  a  Bird  flying,  they  would  then  often 
exult  in  the  superiority  of  their  own  mode  &  weapons  by  shewing 
us  their  dexterity.  r  ^  t, 

..     „  ^.   "In  the  interior  parts  of  the  Country  we  were  told  that 
the  Natives  were  veiy  numerous,  but   the  Spaniards  never  suffer 


,  _         ^ ^ leaguei 

off,  where  soldiers  are  stationd  at  the  different  passes  to 
watch  their  motions  &  give  timely  intimation  to  the  Garrison  in 
case  of  any  hostile  appearances »     p.  293-4 
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The  Soldi or-guards  at  these  outposts    "are  allowd 
a  relief  01  five  or  six  horses  each  hy  Govermnent,  S:  when 
pounted  they  oarrv  a  Target  with  which  they  parry  of f  the 
missile  Weapons  oT  the  Indiims;     Their  Body  is  defended  by 

^fi  n   ^^nj-  _o  "".eatho      -  ^'      '- 

.     The, 

Daddle  &  falling  back  on  each  side  covers  the  Lops  &  Thighs 
ot  affords  considerable  defence  either  in  passire^throngh 
thorny  brash  woods  with  which  the  Country  aboums,  or  iroia 
such  Veapons  as  the  Indians  generally  mke  use  of.     Their 
offensite     Weapons  are  a  MusKet^  a  broad  sword  &  a  pair  of 
large  x'istols  all  of  Mhich  are  generally  carried  in  leather 
cases  securd  to  the  Saddle;  they  also  carry  a  Lance  in  their 
hiind  which  they  manage  with  great  dexterity."    p.  294-5 

Port  of  Trinidad:  "While  we  were  Moorii»  a  Canoe 
can©  along  side  in  \*iich  there  were  two  men  &  on  giviiK  them 
some  pieces  of  Iron  &  a  few  Nails  th^  paddled  hastily  to  the 
shore  again  to  a  smll  Tillage  ^ich  we  observd  on  the  north 
side  of  the  Bay. 

•     -i.    V  r^^L*®^  ?^^^  another  Canoe  came  off  with  a  fire  kindled 
m  It,  but  they  tept  hoyering  at  a  little  distance  5:  would  not 
venture  near  us  till  we  shewd  them  a  light,  ^en  they  came 
along  side  under  the  gangway  &  the/  whole  Crew  consistiw  of 
four  men  stppd.up  &  gave  us  a  song  accompanied  with  a  dance. 
If  bending  their  bodies  forward  &' moving  them  to  &  fro  with 
the  most  ludicrous  gestures  without  changing  their  situation 
^?i.i^?u^^*^  59^  ^®  called  suchj,     They  kept  beating  time 
with  their  paddles  on  the  sides  of  the  Canoe  seemingly  in  per- 
tect  unison  with  their  song  ^ich  was  a  kind  of  solemn  air  not 
destitute  of  harmony  &  ended  in  a  loud  shriek  in- which  they 
all  3 cmd  rising  up  their  heads  at  the   same  time,  one  of  tnem 
also  broke  off  at  intervals  during  the  Soi^  with  a  kind  of 
shrill  noise  in  imitation  of  some  wild  Animal.     All  of  them 
had  dresses  of  Deer  Skin  wrapped  round  their  Waist  ^  the  two 
foremost  had  their  heads  ornamented  with  white  feathers:  After 
repeating  their  Song  three  times,  two  of  them  venturd  on  board, 
out  no  entreaties  could  get  them  below  into  the  Cabin  or  be- 
tween Decks  &  they  were  so  timorous  that  they  could  hardly 
stand  upright  upon  Deck,  so  they  made  but  a  short  stay  when 
they  returnd  again  into   their  Canoe  S:  givii^  us  another  Soi^ 
went  off  ashore;     Their  bodies  &  arms  were  markd  with  slipht 
lineal, scars  seaningly  made  by  cutting  the  Skin  in  various 
directions  with  some  sharp  instrument  for  omanBnt."    p.  297 

L  Sound  mentions  Nootka.  Clfciauat. 


^ 


X    / 


tribes 


/ 


A  little  to  the  oastiScird  of  point  Brookors  they  found 

«   .,T^-\^-p  Aftftinment  "it  beinp,  in  a  central. situation 

i  those  of  filfiiWt  ^  UiikssmiS,  tnay  also 


be  much  in  its   favor,     p 


After  passing  Pt.  Arena  they  Ccmc  to  a  fine  pasturage 


country, 
smoke, 
the  Coa 


at 

nearer 


v.^  "Tn  ono  Dlace  w^'  sai;?  a  fire  fresh  kindled  making  grc 
7*ich"no''ao|if  wal  intorried  as  a  ei,nal^o  .lure  u.  noa 
iast.  but  no  Natives  cone  oft   to  us.     p.  Mi- 

Thev  arrived  at  Gibson's  Island.     "Bo  cano  suddenly  on 
..  «m=in  hut  4  iit  a  little  distance  saw  some   HatiTes  who  on 
Sbirrv'lnf  Ss^i^L|ite^aa^n  I  f  -  »^^^^^^ 

iT'iy^.   nutiA^^^     Mnof  nf  thft  iTOmcn  nafl  no  o -her  cioainuig   uuaii 


ome 


i^i^^'trthritS'-InS  liint  ^here^we  found  three  ncn  sitting.whom 

Sal  i  wir^AsriBl?™.'':! 


or."  p.  30E-3 


Tim  of  Tkrrows  Ot  tnc  same  snape  ;xmaft.o  v.* «»«..-- 
iwt  TrlnidTbSt  they  readily^,«rtcd  ;nth Jhom  f 
trinkets  that  \iere  offerd  them  in  the  way  of   bait 

"AS  we  iJore  about  embarking  in  the  C»"°'L*\°^*ina 
doaen  &  half  mow  Natives  come  '^o^  ?ro™  f  «^°<'SS*^r'-oi  Ben  Sc 
those  on  thg  '■'>"t<,Snjif^?5.!^i^^?o  Lite  raked  I  the  latter 
l^?e"L^'^4itify  dreSed^^slho^e  Sn^air^y  menticned;     Tho^ 

I^^d'^no'^fnl"^  fo!r  or  fi^^^J  ^^  °^-„SJ^iS!erstgn*ed'to""such 

lT2?t*nif  i*rtic"iiariri  they'd^'!  not  "p^eaJIS  least  alamd 
Ir    urprizd^at  ou?  u'JgI  hanSlinc  our  f?re  arms. 
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across   the  broast  like  a  crcpont.— In  th-ir  manrer?  they  soemd 
to  bo  re:riiirkably  friendly  i- docile  readily  parting  ^th  any 


On  the  northern  rhoro  of  thr.  Canal  de  3t.  Barbara 

"X9e  passed  several  small  Villages  ^ifeich  from  their  appearance 
were  iptly  compard  to  groups  of  bec-hivos,  from  these  we  wore 
viFitti  by  some  of  the  Natives  in  wooden  Canoes  that  were  from 
14  to  18  foot  long  X  in  the  raiddlo  aboi*   four  foet  wide  5: 
tapering  to  both  extremities,     They  were  made  of  different 
pieces  of  wood  curiously  sewa  together,  their  Paddle  was  about 
half  the  length  of  the  Canoe    '•  bladod  at  each  end  so  as  to  be 
held  by  the  m'iddlc  1-  used  alternately  on  each  side;     These 
Native?  apueard  to  be  of  a  middling  stature  with  mild  features 
thin  lips  ^  in  general  were  nore  delicately  formed  than  those 
we  saw  about   the  SctQemonts  to  the  northward;     Their  hair  was 
long  ^:  black  ^  most  of  thora  wore  it   in  a  bunch  gather* ^on  the 
Crown  of  their  head:     Several  of  them  were  quite  naked  >:  had 
their  faces  painted  with  Ochre;  some  had  short  fur  jackets 
without  sleeves  coverirfr   their  bodies  close/round  from  the 
neck  to  the  waist,     They  understood    the  Spanish  language   S 
some  of  them  spoke  it   pretty  well;     They  told  us  that  there 
was^a  Mission  a  little  way  to  the  Hiastward  of  us»  on  which 
Cap**  Vancouver  sent   a  letter  by  one  of  them  aodressa  to  the 
fathers  of  the  Mission  to  make  known  to  them  who  we  were. 

"The  morning  of  the  10th  was  calm  1-  serene  which 
afforded  an  opportunity  for  the  Natives  to  virit  us  again 
pretty  early  in  several  Canoes,     They  brought  a  good  supply 
of  fish,  chiefly  Boneto  &  a  kind  of  Herring  which  were  purchasd 
for  Beads   "  small  trinkets;     They  had  also  some  curious 
wrourht  baskets  which  wore  much  admird  i-  eag.erly  purchasd  as 
articles  of  curiosity."    p.  315 

"In  stand inr'  alonp  rhore  to  the  eastward  we  passed 
about  three  in  thr  afternoon  a  small  Bay  round  which  we 
observd  some   Indian  Villages."    p.  316 

last  of  Presidio  "I  observd  that  a  nuraber  of  the 
natives  chiefly  old  'vonicn  were  at  this   time  employd  in 
collectinfT  acorns  amongst  these  Groves  for  the  purpose  of 
food  for  themselves."    p»  317 

adjoining  the  Mission  "was  a  crouded  Village  contain- 
ing about  5  or  600  Indiuns  converts  Christianity,  ^p  still 
liv'd  in  conical  huts  thatch »d  with  bulrushes  like^tho  other 
Natives  of  the  Country,  but  were  cloathed  S:  maintained  by  the 
leathers."     p.  318 
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Riding  wcst\vard  to  the  Bay  "we  found  three  different 
Villages  of  up^vards  of  30  conical  huts  in  each,  wo  vifitod  two 
of  thorn  5:  saw  but  fov;  Natives   i  these  chiefly  oLi   men  :c  old 
decrippod  'xnen,  Eone  of  thorn  tho  mort  miserable  lookinp  objects 
we  had  yet  beheld  in  our  Voyage;     The  guide  which  the  Com- 
mandant'was  so  attentive   "  obliging  as  to  send  with  us  to      ^ 
conduct  uf  where-evcr  c*e  ploasd  informd  us  thai   most  of   the 
Natives  were  at;  this  timn  up  the  Country  in  a  \.ood  at  a  little 
distance  collecting  iicorns  which  he  asrurd  us  they  stord  up  in 
considerable   auiintities  as  an  article  of  food  on  which  they 
greatly  depemed  for  maintenance,   ^  when  we  beheld  that  the 
country  wo  trav<disidin  this  days  ride  was  mostly  arable  land, 
2r  the  soil  in  many  places  deep  5:  rich  '-^lich  we  were  confident 
would  with    a  little  industry  yield  in  this  climate  productive 
Orops  of  Grain,  we  could  not  hplp  lamenting  the  blina  ignorance 
of  these  poor  Natives  in  depending  still  oh  such  miserable 
resource  lor  supoort  after  the  example  \';hich  has  been  set  before 
them  by  the  Spaniards  of  cultivating  the  .;oil  ^:.  rearing  esculent 
roots  S:  grains  more  congenial  to  nourish   I  subsist  then,  but  it 
may  be  the  interest  of  the  Spaniards  in  their  plan  of  civili- 
zation to  keep  those  Natives  poor  !:  ignorant  who  have  not  yet 
embracd  their  tenets  to  induce  them  to  yield  the  more  readily 
to  the  persuasion  of  the   fathers,  else  we  carmot  account  for 
these  Mativos  who  apoear  tractable   1-  posossd  of  a  considerable 
share  of  ingenuity  still  perristing  in  their  former  precarious 
mode  of  living."    p.  319 


where  wo 


"There  was  a  Village  of  Indians  close  to  the  place 
!  daily  landed  from  the  Vessels  to  whose  industrious 


of  the  Chanrel  where  chey  never  faild  to  catch  a  plenj^iful 


supply  of  fish  of  different,  kirds  i)ai  ticylarly  Boneto^*^  &  a 
'  -^^  «'-  "  rring-^  '.^ith  a  yellov;  tail,  1  in  the  fo 


they 


kind  of  Herring-^  vvlth  a  yeilo^v  tall,   ^  in  tne  lorenoon 
always  came  along  side  of  the  Vessels  j:  for  a  few  beads 
moplie-1  each  with  whatever  quantity  was  wanted  for  all  hands. 


s 


"I  devoted  the  loth  to  a  solitary  botanical  excursion 
^'  landed  early  in  the  morning  at  the  Indian  Village  near  which 
I  observd  a  nu^iber  of  long   Poles  stuck  in  the  ground  2:  on 
examining  the  spot  1  found  it  to  be  their  buryin/^  ground,  where 
the  principal  nraves  were  thus   pointed  out.     1  aitorward  pro- 
ceeded to  the  vjostward  by  a  fertile  Valley  v^ere  I  met  with 
extensive  cultivated  fields  Sc  a  large  Garden  belonging  to  the 

not  at   trip  time  very  plentifully 


Garrison  which  however 
supplied  wi  th  Vegetables . 


In 


\o 


er 


these  fields  it  was  pleasing 
observe  the  Indians  rcard  up  in  the  Mission  employd  in  the 
rural  occupations  of  husbandry,  their  Plough /was  of  the  most 
simple  kind   l*  drawn  by  a  couple  of  Oxen  they  did  not   turn  ov 
the  soil  regularly  with  their  Plough  as  we  do,  but  merely 

29  Sarda  chilensis  Cuv.   &  Val.     California  Bonito.  A  member  of  th# 
Mackerel  family  Scombridae.    (Identification  by  Barton  Warren  Svermann) 

30  Seriola  Dorsalia  (Gill),  Yellowtail.  kwtiAm'  of  the  Carangidae. 
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for  thf'ir  own  consumption 
p.  320 


v-ith  very  littln   trouble  or  expence." 


"^  plentifull  supply  of    I'ish  of  different  kinds  were 
pro curd  for  Beads  daily  from  the   Indians."     p.  322 

**The  Coramandant   informd  us  thut   about  14  years  a^o  a 
Presidio  i  Mission  they  had  establishd  near  the  heaa  of  the 
Gulph  of  California  was  cut  off  by  the  Natives  who  are  very 
savape  in  that  part  of   the  Country  &  that  the  Fathers  Officers 
(2:  Soldi erF  Tsnre  all  put  to  death  on  the  spot,  but  that,  the 
Soldiers  idves  women  S;  children  were  spard  5:  taken  into  captivity 
5:  that  vAon  the  Spaniards  afterwards  sent  a  force  ap;ainst  them  to 
revenge  this  cruel  5:  herrid  massacre,  the  women  i-  children  were 
honorar)ly  deliverd  up.     One  of  the  former  ;vas  at  this  time  in  the 
Presidio  of  S^^  Barbara,  not?jithctanding  vshich  the  Spanish  party 
gave  no  quarter  to  any  out  put  to  death  vast  numbers  of  them. 

"The  Peninsula  of  California  is  very  numerously 
inhabited  by  Inditm  Tribes,  who  it  wuld  senm  havo  little  connec- 
tion or  intercourse  with  one  another  from  the  groat  variety  of 
languages  which  are  used  arnonc^st  tliem.  for  the  Fathers  assurd 
that  there  ^ere  up\?ards  of  70  different  languages  \shich  had  not 
th'^  leapt  affinity  to  one  another  spoken  between  this  place  .i 
the  southern  extremity  of  California,   t*  that  this  circumstance 
occosiond  no  little  difficulty  ^c  cmbarrarsment  to  their 
endeavours  in  converting  fc  civilising  the  Natives,  as  it  was 
not  uncommon  they  said  to  have  two  or  three  distinct  tribes 
v/ithin  the  precincts  of  a  Mission  whose/different  languages 
they  had  not  only  to  acquire  a  sufficient  knovdodge  of,  but 
likevdse  to  settle   their  fouds   ^  quarrels   .":  reconcile   them  to 
live  in  amity  ?:  peace  with  one  another.   .   .   . 


us 


''at  every  Mis  pi  en  wo  visited  \7e  beheld  numerous 

froselytes  v^hoso  mild  decorous  -c  contented  behaviour  bespoke 
he  bland  persuasive  tuition  they  receivd,   ^  \*ose  exemplary 
conduct  diifusd  a  spirit  of  rubordinjition  S;  a  disporition  more 
peaceable  .'^  settled  amongst  the  surroundir^   tribes. 

"The  Indices  vho  livd  hero  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Presidio  3:  Mission  wer-  remarkable  gentle  x  placid  ir  their 
behaviour  i  in  appearance  far  more  comely  '-  less  ferocious 
than  any  Ilativos  ^ve  had  yet  seen  any  -whcr^    on  the  Coast*   though 
they  sometimes  paint  thoir  faces  yet  they  are  in  genetal  cleanly, 
in  mild  weather  the    nen  go  'entirely  naked  but  in  cold  weather 
they  put  on  a  kind  of  garmrnt  made  of  fox  or  raccoon  Skins  with 
tho  fur  F'ide  out  that   Fits  close  round  the  body  from  the  Beck 
to  the  waist  leaving  their  thighs  legs  2:  arms  quite  naked,  5: 
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thoy  wear  th'^ir  hair  Rathcrd  up  in  <a  bunch  on  tho  crovm  of 
their  head  ^-  fastened  there  by  running  a  skewer  of  T;ood  or 
bore  tlirou/^h  it. 

"The  v/o-non  are  d-Tiays  coverd  fro^  the  waist   to  tte 
drc?r  M  Deer  Skin  wrauoed  round  t 


knees  vith  a 


he  middle  which 


round  their  bodios  made  of  rounh  okins  in  the  form  of  a  blanket: 
riu..„  hair  -•-  '-^  '■-'-'-  "   '^   -    ....     .   „  ,   ,, 


iheir 


IF  jet  black  I  flowing  dovm   their  necks  x  shoulders 

lD 


to  a  consilerable  len^^th,  S:  as /it  i?  in  general  kept  very  clean, 
it  gives  a  peculiar  grace  to  their  persons:     They  sometimes 
vjoar  on  their  heads  little  Osier  baskets  laliich  fit  close  3:  are 
finely  wove  x*  they  generaly  have  beads  or  other  ornaments 
appending  from  their  ears:     In  their  demeanour  they  appeard  shy 
5:  bashfull  5;  are  not  we  believe  naturally  given  to  meretricious 
practices,  though  we  have  observd  sorns  oi  them  act  the  arts  of 
coquettes  with  considerable  address. 

"These  fJatives  live  in  Villapjes  of  from  20  to  40  huts 
oach  v^ich  ar<^  crouded  together  5r  much" larger  than  any  we  saw 
about  the  Settlements  to  the  ?terthward;     They  are  of  a  hemi- 
spherical form,   thatchd  all  over  with  bulrusnes,  1  each  seem  to 
contain  several  families;     The  fire  is  generally  made  in  the 
middle  of  the  hut  1-  a  hole  is  left  open  in  the  top  of  it  as  a 
Chimney  vent  for   the  smoke:     Thoy  usually  sleep  on  platforms 
which  are  rai^d  4  or  5  feet  froi^  the   floor,  coverd  over  with  a 
mat  of  bulrushes  1-  decently  railed  round. 


"At  each  Village  we  observd  a  sweating  place  made  by 
digging  a  deep  pit  or  cavity  of  from  ten  to  15  feet  square  in 
a  bank  near  the  water  side   -^  covering  it   all  over  mtn  opars  1- 
earth  so  as  to  be  scarcely  distinguishable   from  the  other  parts 
of  the  Bank,  excepting  by  a  small  hole  left  open  at  the  top 
for  an  entrance  through  which  only  one  perron' could  descend  at 
a  time  by  neons  of  a  post  notchd  with  steps;     we  were  at  first 
puzzled  to  know  the  use  of  these  places,   till  one  evening  at 


suusxueu  a  iiuiriuer  oi    i»ne  r<afcivos   went  aown  in  oracr   to   ue 

sweated,  by  the  time  they  were  in  a  state  of  profuse  perspira- 
tion they  came  up  again  one  by  one   t-  instantly  plungd  them- 
selves over  head  into  the  sea,  this  sudden  operation  seemd  to 
enfeeble  them  a  good  deal  at  first  but  they  soon  recoverd  from 
it  i  appeard  to  acquire/fresh  strength  %  vigor  &  wont  about 
after«vards  auite  naked  as  if   nothing  had  happend;     Those  we 
saw  submit  themselves  to  this   lingular  operation  did  not  appear 
to  labor  under  any  acute  disorder  at  the   tine,  they  had  rocource 
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to  it  pro>jably  from  custom  fron  sone  slirht  pains  or  frorn  fatigue; 
what  ailmonts  this  mode  is  applicable  to  mth  thorn  v/e  had  no 
opportunity  durinr,  our  short  stay  to  learn. 

"Near  each  Village  ^as  seen  their  buryinp,  places  -.vhich 
arc  narkd  out  by  lonp;  naked  poles   I-  boards  erected  over  the 
graves  5-  variegated  \7ith  red  colord  paint. 

"¥/e  have  already  romarkd  that  the  Natives  were  at  this 
tine  busily  occupied  in  collectii^.  Acorns  S:  storing  them  up  for 
food,  these  they  shell  toast  5:  dry  as  we  do  Coffee  1:  afterwards 
pound  thera  in  a  Mortar  to  coarse  i lower  which  they  niake  into 
oread  5:  cat  'vith  their  fish;  The  Mortars  used  for  this  purpose 
are  generally  of  wood  though  vie  saw  some  raaie  of  Stono  ^-  pretty 
well  finishd. 


of  the 
ward 


p, 

■o 


'  *-.--^ 


"The  only  Weapons  wo  saw  amongst  them  v;ere  Bows  ^  Arrows 
Same  shape  •x  make  as  those  about  Monterrey  5:  to  the  forth- 
with these  they  were  very  dex.trous  Marksmen. 

"The  make   5:  forinalion  of   thrir  Canoe  shewd  no  small 
degree  of  ingenuity  as  it  is  regularly  built  of  different  pieces 
of  boards  of  various  sizes   ^^  figures  %  neatly  fas  tend  together 
7;ith  Thongs  1-  Sinews  5:  glewd  so  close  as   to  be  quite  water  ti.c'ht 
i  preserves  its  shape  as  well  as   if  it  had  been  made  of  one 
piece, ^without  any  other  Timber  to  strengthen  it  but  one  small 
Ihort  in  the  middlo,  from  thence   it  rises  gradualy  I-  tapers  to 
both  extremities,  where  it  is  double  pointed  by  a  small  notch  at 
each  end— These  Canoes  are   from  12  to  18  feet  m  length  uc  in  the 
middle  about  4  feet  wide,  they  are  largo  enough  to  carry  about 
half  a  rloaen  of  the  Natives  In  smooth  water  S:  are  extremely 
serviceable  to  them/for  the  purpose  of  fishing  in  the  channel 
as  we  had  the  pleasure  to  experience  during  our  stay  by  the 
plentiful  supply  of  j^irh  they  daily  brought  us — Canoes  made 
this  manner  are  to  be  met  with  no  ^erc  else  in  California, 
the  inducement  to  form  them  of  puch  scanty  materials  might 
probably  originate  in  a  desire  of  visiting  5;  keeping  up  an 
intercourse  with  the  adjacent   Islands  whictfi  as  the  sea  is  smooth 
^  thd  climate  serene  is   frequently  effected  without  danger.— 
Their  paddle  we  have  already  observd  is  about  half  the  length 
of  the  Canoe,  bladed  at  both  ends  S;  used  alternately  on  each  side. 

"But  the  most  curious  article  we  observd  amongst  these 
Natives  were  their  Baskets  v^.ich  are  of  various  s^  hapes  ^  sizes  5: 
so  closely  worM  as  to  hold/water,  but  by  means  of  tinging  the 
Materials  of  various  colours  they  work  in  them  figures" S:  orna- 
ments of  the  most  complicated  kind;     We  have  seon  the  representa- 
tions of  different  animals,   the  arms  of  Spain,   ^  long  inscriptions 
workd  in  these  Baskets  by  those  illiterate  people  -vith  a  degree 
of  exactness  that  was  really  astonishing  1-  this  we  believe  is 
chiefly  performd  by  the  Women."    p.  323-26 


m 
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thP  N.fi^J*^i>?i-?^*     ?'®  t"^  ^^^  i®  °^."o  intercourse  rdth 
or  t  .f ^n  n«  .i  1  v^^^  !!''-J''y..^®r^"'  S  ^^^^^  them  came  dc'.?n  once 
SLfnif  .^^T^^^/P'''^"^^''  *?   t^'^  Vessels,  but  none  of  them 
venturd  on  board  or  even  alonp,  pide  of  any  of  them    we 

conceivd  it  probable   thai  thi?  diyness  mipht  have" arisen  from 
nfL'^^n^^""^*^??/^^^^.^"  ^^?  ^y  the  Fathers...They  ha^o  no 
li^SffS^f^™  ^^^'^  ^.^§^  ^^"^^4  of  bulrushes  fas  tend  together 
oi!^2fP2!*'^?\?''^  ^t  ?^  Francisco,  with  those  we  saw  tHern 
sometimes  fishm?!  m  the  harbour    I  w«  iwn-r«  f^i-i  fu?*  i^""!,  ^^.^ 
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V.   c.c 


)VELL'S  REPORT 


The  following  i»  a  copy  of  a  report  on  th#  'pohuilla 
Indlam*  by  C.  C.  Lot©11,  CBptain  2d  Infantry ,  dated 


18&4*  It  was  forwarded  to 


General 


the^  Paoif io  DlTleion,  April  4,  18&4  and  is  on  file  1 
Old  File*  Ditision  of  the  Adjutant  General*  j  Office, 


This  Tribe  is  found  in  the  southern  part  of  California,  in 
the  county  of  San  Bernardino,  and  extend  from  the  San  Gorgonio 
or  Cohuilla  Pass  on  the  north,  to  within  20  or  30  miles  of 
Agua  Caliente  on  the  south;  the  nearest  ranoheria  or  Tilla^, 
is  about  40  miles  from  the  Military  Post  at  Ranoho  de  Juru^^. 
They  are  ditided  into  22  ranoherias  or  Tillages.  A  large 

« 

portion  of  the  country  oter  which  they  extend  is  mountainous » 


unfit 


The  Tallies  in 


small 


land 


there  are  no  ritera  found  of  any  inportanoe,  but  a  niunber  of 
small  streajBS,  which  flow  from  sprir^s  in  the  Coast  ^&ngb  of 
mountains,  and  after  reachir^  the  plains  are  lost  in  the 


sanis. 


Hangs 


of  which  is  San  Bernardino,  u.  on  which  redwood  and  pines  of 


—  « 


Lofll»  Cohuilla  Indian! 


luxuriant  growth  are  found  in  abundance.  Tha  ooil  is  but  little 
oultifated  by  this  tribe,  they  beir^  by  nature  an  indolent  and 
improTident  people,  de?ote  but  little  time  or  labor  to  agricultural 

pursuite  • 

The  principal  productiona  are  com,  melone.and  squaBhee,  and 
these  to  a  limited  extent.  Poeaeeeing  but  little  ingenuity, 
their  arte  are  limited,  and  confined  to  the  manufaoturJng  of 
baaketa  out  of  Tula  or  wild  flag,  which  are  uaed  by  them  for 
Tarioua  puipoaas. 

Their  huta  are  of  a  circular  fom,  with  one  aperture  for  en- 
trance, built  of  canea  or  poles,  ooTored  with  the  wild  flag  of 
the  oountxy,  and  made  aufficiently  oonimodioua  to  contain  from 
one  to  two  families* 

This  Tribe  number  from  1000  to  1500  men.  of  ;hich  about 


warriors 


and 


nunber 


and  laborers  on  different  Ranches 


and  the  adjacent  counties,  it  is  impracticable  to  arrive  at 
their  correct  number.  The  aboTO  estimate  ia  based  upon  the 


personal  obserration* 


hands 


each  rancheria,  whose  acta  are  aiibject  to  the  approval  of  the 
Chief  of  the  Tribe.  Lawa  are  made  as  required,  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  standing  ones  .such  as  murder  pimiahed  with 


LoTall  .  CohuiXla    Indlaim 


death,  and  marriages  between  relatifes  plt>hibited. 

The  usual  mode  of  putting  to  death  is  by  shooting  with  arrows. 
or  beating  with  a  olub.     Instanoes  hare  been  in  i^ich  a  murderer 
has  been  pdniahedt  by  plaaii^  him  in  the  grare  dug  for  his  Tiotim, 
and  buryir^  him  alive  with  the  murdered  nsn.    When  a  murder  is 
eoRunitted  by  poisonii^*  whioh  is  not  of  infrec^uent  ooourrenoe 
with  th«i,  the  murderer  is  put  to  deaith  by  poiscn*    The  poison 
useHl  is  a  hezb  known  only  to  their  medioine  mem     Should  a  dis]^ute 
arise,  or  crime  be  oommitted,  the  party  or  parties  ,  are  brou^t 
by  the  Alcalde  before  the  Captain  of  the  Eanoheria,  witnesses  are 
summoned  and  their  testimoi^  taken,  upon  whioh  he  decides  the 
case  and  the  nature  of  the  pimiahment  to  be  inflicted*     The 
offender  is  then  delivered  into  the  hands  of  the  Alcalde,  who  has 
l^is  appointed  agents  to  execute  the  pOnishment*     The  case,  and 
sentence  awarded,  is  reported  to  tha  Chief  of  the  Tribe  after 
being  carried  into  effect*     Should  the  proceedings  be  disapproTOd 
of,  the  Chief  orterix^  the  same  is  reprimanded*     Disputes  arising 
between  members  of  different  rancherias  are  disjosed  of  by  tha 
Chief  of  the  Tribe* 

The  usual  mode  of  punishment  is  whipping.     The  offender  sen- 
tenced to  be  ihipt  for  sane  injuzy  done  another  or  others,  has 
the  priTilege  of  offerii^  skins,  or  such  articles  of  wearing 
apparel  he  may  possess  in  order  to  avoid  the  punishnent*     Should 
the  injured  party  cusoept  of  the  same,  sentence  is  commuted,  and 
the  goods  paid  in  lieu  thereof*     Otherwise  the  sentence  is 


v>> 


w 


infllcttd. 

V 

The  animal  food  in  general  use  aiRong  them  le  the  deer  meat, 
rabbit,  har*,  ground  scjuiiTeX,  hairtc,  qiuail,  blaoKblrd,  and 
■mall  ground  owl,  also  the  grasshopper,  which  grow  to  a  large 
elie  and  i»  ooneldered  by  then  a  Teiy  delicate  morsel. 


4 


The 


eldeAerry,  wild  grope 


Americana 


It  found  In  ebundance  in  the  mountalne.  and  various  other  root* 


wants 


wear 


made 


swamp  willow  prepared.  Moccasins  are 


then,  made 


masoall  plant.    Most  of  these  Indiana  hare  adopted  the  dress 
of  the  white*,  by  obtaining  cast-off  olothins  f^m  Banohos, 
on  which  they, or  some  of  their  people,  hafe  been  employed    as 


herdsmen  or 
but  haTO  no 


own  manufacture.     Small 


beads 


Indians 


The  feathers 


of  the  hawk  and  eagle  are  worn  in  their  heads  for  ornaments. 
This  Tribe  admiVa  plurality  of  wites.    When  any  one  of  tl 
is  disposed  to  many,  and  has  irade  hie  selection,  he  seeks  tl 
consent  of  his  parents,  or  nerireat  relatites,  which  being 
obtained,  he  sends  by  a  friend  a  present  of  aome  kind  to  the 
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girl  of  his  ohoio*,  which  is  ccnsidtred  a  proposal  for 
narriags.  Should  the  offering  be  reoeifsd,  hie  suit  is 
aooeptsd;  if  not  xvjeotsd. 

On  a  day  appointed,  the  female  is  deoked  off  in  such  finery 
as  she  say  possess,  and  taken  in  the  amis  of  one  of  her  n&le 
relatifes,  who  oarries  her,  danoing  and  sixains*  to  the  hut 
of  the  eipeotant  bridesroon.  all  of  her  friends  and  relatiwes 
joinii^  in  the  gay  and  festive  seene,  strewing  food  &  seeds 
at  ereiy  etep,  which  is  readily  seised  iqpon  by  the  spectators. 
Ihe  relatifes  of  the  male  meet  them  an  their  coming,  and 
taking  the  bride  carry  her,  dancing  and  singing.  On  their 
arrival  at  the  hut  of  the  bridegroon,  who  is  found  sitting, 
she  is  placed  at  his  side .  and  baskets  of  seeds  are  then 
showered  upon  their  heads  by  their  mutual  friends,  to  denote 
plenty.  The  couple  are  then  left  to  themseltes  for  2  days, 
at  the  expiration  of  which  presents  axe  brou^t  by  their 


and 


light 


woman 


her  locks  are  dipt  and  giren  to  her  mother,  or  some  near 
AelatiTe,  who  rets^ins  them  until  the  death  of  the  mother, 
or  child,  on  which  occasion  they  are  burnt.  Immediately 
on  the  birth  of  a  child,  both  mother  and  infant  are  purified 
in  the  follow ir^  manner.—  A  hole  being  ezoaTated  in  the  hut 
or  some  conrenient  place,  large  stones  are  placed  therein. 


*  I 
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and  a  fire  kindled.     After  bu*nins  a  sufficient  length  of 
time  to  heat  the  s tones  tborou^ly,  the  eeibers  and  ashei 
are  reirofed,  and  btmdies  of  wild  tansy  thrown  in*     All  is 
then  ooTered  \xp  with  the  exoextion  of  a  small  aperture  in 
the  eenter,  inmediately  over  which  the  mother  and  infant 
are  plaoeA,  wrapt  in  matting  or  skins.     Cold  water  is  then 
joursd  in  upon  the  heated  stones,  which  generates  a  lar  s 
quantity  of  steaBi»  so  much  as  to  be  painlUl  to  the  subjects* 
As  soon  as  the  stones  become  cold,  the  mother  and  child 
are  remoTed,  and  the  fire  renewed*     Tliis  system  of  purification 
is  kept  up  for  3  days,  during  which  time  the  friends  and 
relatiTse  are  feasting,  and  singi^S*  ^^  honor  of  the  event. 


oan  walk 


;r£ind    feast  is  giTen, 


with  dancing  and  singifS*  ^or  the  purpose  of  narring  it, 
which  is  dons  by  the  Fa  then 

At  the  death  of  a  perscn,  tlie  relatives  collect  for  the 
puri)ose  of  mourning  ard  laRonting  their  loss*     Their  grief 
is  eTpn988ed  by  howling  and  wailii^,  a  requiem  is  sung  in 
a  loe  plaintive  tons  of  voice,  aoccmpanied  with  a  rooking 
motion  of  the  body,  which  ceremony  bein'^,  through  with,  the 
corpse  is  taken  to  the  place  of  intennent,  accompanied  by 
the  friends  and  relatives  of  t>he  deceased, howl irv>  aJ^ 
wailing*     The  body  is   then  placed  in  the  earth,  wrapt  in 
matting  or  seme  other  covering*     All  of  the  effects  of  the 


1.- 


•  « 
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(i«o0&»»A  together  with  &  quantity  of  food  Is  deposited  with 
the  body.     1!he  friends  and  rela tires  frequently  direst  them* 
selres  of  their  clothips,  and  throw  It  into  the  :3raTe  for 
the  use  of  the  dead. 

They  believe  that  all  their  rao*  vill»  after  death,  gP 
to  the  Deity  they  worship,  whom  they  beloere  to  be  in  the 
last  under  the  lartli.     That  they  will  exist  in  bo(^  as  in 
this  life,  in  »  world  similar  to  this;  that  their  aniaml 
wants  will  be  bountifully  suppliedi  ^^^  their  alloted  period 
of  life  is  the  sasie  i^  the  next  world,  as  in  this,  at  the 
expiration  of  whioh,  both  body  and  seal  dies  fersTer*    That 
orlme  and  pdnishment  also  exists  there »  in  whioh  world  they 
see  and  oonrerse  with  their    God,  but  oannot  approaoh  hisu 

There  is  in  existenoe  amoog  these  IMiaas  the  followii^ 
sir^lar  tradition  in  relation  to  the  oreation  of  the  world;— 
That  prerioos  to  its  oreation,  all  was  obaos  and  darkness. 


That 


alighting 


dark  ntaas ,  a  dispute  arose  between  them  in  relation  to  the 
period  of  inan^s  lifetime*    One  of  these  beings  or  Gods^ 
oalled  by  them  !lakatffc>  contended  that  man  should  lite 
forerer;  the  other. Temeyotf^.  was  in  faror  of  a  limited  period 
of  life.     The  latter  beir^  tho  most  powerful  prerailed,  whom 

to 

they  worsttp  as  t^ieir  Deity  and  beliere  to  be  ondeziground  in 
the  East.     The  former  is  the  eril  spirit  and  lires  in  the 
bowels  of  the  earth.     That  Mokata  took  from  his  bosom  the 


•  « 
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Sun,  and  Temeyota,  the  Moon  and  Stan  from  hit.     These 
luminaries  hafii]^  escaped  from  their  jEgrasp,  the  dark  ff&et 
imoediately  separated  and  flftDned  ReaTen  and  Earth,  in  whidh 
they  took  the  position  they  now  oeoupy.     These  Gods  then 
made  themselves  wires  of  mud,  and  breathed  the  breath  of 
life  into  thnu    One  had  a  son  and  the  oth«r  i^  dau^^tar, 
which  were  Joined  in  marris^.  from  which  souroe  sprir^ 
the  inhabitants  of  this  earth.    Thty  next  oreattd  the  birds 
of  the  air^  the  beasts  of  the  field,  and  erexy  liTins 
oreataxw.out  of  mod,  and  breathed  life  in  them  and  bade  them 


created 


under  the 


earth  on  his  back,  and  when  fatigued  by  his  position  mores, 
in  order  to  relieve  himself,  which  moTement  causes  the  earth 
to  4i]ak»«     That  should  he  turn  entirely  over,  the  earth  would 
be  OTcrtumed  and  destroyed. 

Their  dances  aze  wholly  of  a  religious  character,  and 
dedicated  to  their  Deity,  with  the  ezoe|tion  of  one,  in  honor 
of  the  Eagle  as  the  Chief  of  birds.    An  Ea^le,  which  has  been 
tamed  and  kept  for  the  occasion,  is  introduced  and  placed 
in  their  midst,  around  which  they  circle,  cle^ping  hands> 
shouting  8knd  singing  snngs  in  ite  praise.     During  the  dance 

the  biri  is  continually  pulled  and  hauled  around  by  the 
win^,  until  it  dies  fr<m  exhaustion.     The  skin  is  then 
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ildr«n 


•arly  danoot* 


Thtir  religious  danoes  are  generally  held  around  a  fir  a. 
acoonipanied  with  clapping  of  hands p  shouting;  and  singing  iiii 
praise  of  their  God.  Durii^  the  danoe  they  frequently  blow 
with  their  breath,  in  order  to  waft  their  songs  of  prais#  to 

V 

the  ears  of  their  Deity* 

They  hate  sefsral  different  ball  plays,  of  which  thf  imo 
following  are  the  most  popular  arong  thesu  ]jj^*  That  of  fpo 
ball,  which  is  a  ball  of  large  sise,  made  of  \iie  leares  6f  ^ 


the  masoall  plcknt*  Ihis 


♦t-»»i  - 


is  played  by  four*    Two  plliy^rs 


and  one  ball  to  each  side*     The  two  balls  are  placed  at  |bhd 
starting  point,  at  which  a  stake  is  driten  into  the  ground, 
the  players  immediately  in  the  rear  ef  their  respectiYS  b%lls» 
a  second  stake  is  driven  in  the  ground,  from  8  to  10  mijLesi 
distant  from  the  first*     The  p^Btae  consists  in  driring  tine  ball 
with  their  feet,  from  the  startiz^  point,  to  the  second  s^cake 
and  back  again.     The  side  first  in,  wins  the  game.     Like  fiiost 

of  their  /^ames,  it  is  one  of  a  gambling  nature*     Hie  objeo^ 
is  a  teat  of  strength  and  endurance*  ,  , 

24.  That  of  bat  ball ,  which  is  played  with  a  ball  of  pr&Vt 
sise*     Eight  or  10  persons  on  a  side  compose  a  set.     To  aaoh 
side  there  is  one  badl.     Kach  player  has  a  bat  for  the  pui^- 
pose  of  striking  the  ball.     The  !zsme  consists  in  driring  the 


<kA 
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ball  from  the  itartii^  point,  at  nhich  the  stake  is  driTen  in 
the  ground,  to  a  second  stake  about  a  mile  distant  from  the 

firsts  and  back  a@piia» 

This  is  .also,  a  giamblir^  geme,  at  which  as  in  all  other  o: 
their  games  of  hasard,  an  uirpire  is  present,  to  settle  any  di 
putes  which  may  arise  in  relation  to  the  gpuns*  and  hold  the 
stakes,  who  receites  for  his  serrioes  one- fourth  of  the 


ragered* 


arrove* 


gsfflbling  @ames  are  f e^p .  and  a  game 
•  (the  game  of  pfOfi)  consists  in  gue 


hand 


another*  Tour  persons  on  a  side  oanpose  a  set.  There  is 
present  an  Indian  who  acts  ai  an  un$>ire,  in  the  etent  of  any 
dispute  arising  in  relation  to  the  game*  He  has  with  him 
15  bits  of  oane  or  wood,  as  counters.  The  side  guess ingi  wh«n 
correct, receite  a  counter.  When  wrong, the  OHOoi**  aide, 
each  side  guessing  in  turn,  and  so  on,  until  one  side  gains 
all  the  counters.  Singers  are  present  to  add  to  the  enter- 
tairanent.  They,  in  turn,  receite  e 


small 


gjBone 


frequently  wager  all  they  possess. 

The  latter,  (a  gftme  of  Archeiy)  in  which  any  number  of 
persons  may  engage.  Each  player  has  in  his  possession  a  bow 
and  two  arrows.  He  shoots  the  first  arrow  from  15  to  20 
paces  distant,  end  the  second  with  a  yiew  to  come  as  near  th« 


•ft 


•*« 
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first  as  praotioabla.  The  one  oomir>3  nearest  hia  first 
arrow  counts  one  point.  Tht 


i^jne 


umpire 


may  arise  in  relation  to  the  sum.    Re  is  paid  one- fourth 
pf  the  amount  wagered  for  his  senrioes. 


The 


twu 


ttio 


found  among  them  are 


and  dog.    Of  the  foisier  they  possess  but  few,  and  those  ''f 
a  Tsxy  inferior  breed*    Of  the  latter  (like  most  Indians) 
a  great  numben 

The  game  found  in  their  Tioinitj  it  the  antelope «  deer» 
hare,  rabbit  and  quail. 

The  only  anns  used  by  t'  is  Tribe  are  the  bow  and  arrow, 
and  war  club.     Some  few  hate  in  their  poaseaaion  fire  anna, 
obtained  from  the  whites,  the  use  of  which  they  hare  an  in^ 

perfeot  knowledge* 

Their  hostile  excursions  are  mostly  on  foot,  the  few 
horses  in  their  possession  are  used  mostly  as  pack  animals, 
and  for  the  puzpose  of  trunaporting  them  from  point  to  point* 
They  cannot  be  considered  a  vezy  warlike  tribe,  being  more 
disposed  to  lead  an  indolent  and  inp^tife  life,  than  undezge 

they  are  necessarily 


the  hardships  and  pritations  to 
subjected  when  engaged  in  hostilities* 


[Signed] 


C*S*LoTeU 


Captain  2d  Infantx7» 


Capt.  C.C.LoTell,  Report  on  Cohuilla  Indians,  Bancho  de 
Jurupa,Calif . ,  Jan.  31,  1854*  On  file  in  *01d  Files 
Bifision*,  Adjutant  General's  Offioe,  Waahin-ton,  D.< 
No.  L  70,  1854. 
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Willifiun  DaTit  Robinson  in  a  letter  about  the  Morthwest 
Coast ,  dated  Jan.  15,  1621  and  addressed  to  John  H.  Eaton 
of  the  U.  S.  Senate  (published  in  the  National  Intelligencer » 
Jan.  25,  1651  and  reprinted  in  Niles  Register »  March  10,1821]t, 


describes  an  expedition  of  two  Spanish  friars  up  the  Colorado 
River  to  its  source,  west  to  the  Pacific  coast  and  south 
to  Monterey,  1610-1611*  His  account  is  as  follows: 

*In  the  years  1810  cuid  1811,  2  friars  made  an  excursion 
up  the  river  Colorado.  This  noble  river  discharges  itself 
in  the  Gulf  of  California,  about  the  latitude,  32,40.  The 
bar  at  its  mouth  has  6  to  9  fathoms  water  on  it,  and  the 


river  may  be  ascended  with  a 


of  battle  ship  at  least 


100  miles.  The  friars  followed  the  course  of  this  river 
nearly  650  miles:  they  found  the  current  gentle,  with 
scarcely  any  impediments  to  its  navigation  by  lai^e  vessels 
nearly  the  whole  distance.  Several  fine  streams  esptied 
into  the  Colorado,  but  they  did  not  explore  their  sources. 
They  state  the  principal  source  of  the  Colorado,  to  be  in 
the  Rocky  or  Snowy  Mountains,  between  latitude  40  and  41. 
The  description  they  give  of  the  country  through  which  the 
Colorado  flows,  would  induce  the  reader  to  believe  that  it 
is  the  finest  region  in  the  Meziccui  eo^ire*  They  represent 
the  banks  of  the  river  as  being,  in  many  places,  100  feet 
above  its  surface,,  that  the  whole  coxmtry  is  a  forest  of 
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majestic  trees,  and  that  they  had  never  seen  such  ezhuberant 
Tegetation.  When  they  came  tcr  the  ridge  of  mountains  where 
the  Colorado  had  its  source,  they  proceeded  a  few  miles  on  the 
eastern  declivity  of  the  ridge,  and  to  their  astonishment, 
found  several  streams  pursuing  a  course  nearly  opposite  to 
these,  on  the  western  side  of  the  ridge.  I^ presume,  from  the 
description  of  the  friars,  that  the  streams  which  thus 
excited  their  surprise  ,were  the  head  waters  of  the  Arkansas, 
La  Platte ,  and  some  others  of  our  great  rivers ,  which  have 

their  sources  in  these  regions. 

The  friars  spent  several  days  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
ridge— they  passed  over  6  distinct  rivers ,  all  of  which,  they 

—they  met  several 


say,  were  of  considerable  depth  and 
roving  bands  of  Indians,  iHio  treated  them  with  kindness,  and 
conducted  them,  by  a  short  rout,  on  their  return,  over  the 
ridge  to  the  river  Colorado.  The  distance  between  the  sources 
of  the  respective  rivers  on  each  side  of  the  ridge,  they  repre- 
sent  as  very  trifling,  not  exceedir^  22  or  25   leagues.  They 
represent  the  ridge  as  full  of  deep  ravines  ,  and  have  no  doubt 
that  it  would  be  easy  to  open  a  water  communication  by  canali, 
between  the  rivers  before  mentioned.  They  gave  a  glowii^  de- 
scription of  the  beauty  of  the  country,  comparing  it  to  the 

and  dales  of  Andalusia  and  (xrenada,*  They  dwell  particiK 
larly  on  the  mildness  of  the  climate,  anci  reconmend  the 


Robinson: 


immediate  eatabliahnent  there  of  two  missionarieB. 

The  original  intention  of  the  two  friars,  was  to  return 
to  Monterey  by  descending  the  Colorado  ,  but  learning  frcm 
the  Indians,  that  at  a  short  distance  to  the  west,  there 


Colorado 


exploring 


two  days,  tl^ey  came  to  a  spacious  lake,  which  they  described 
to  be  about  40  leagues  in  circimf erence;  from  this  lake  issue 
two  fine  rivers.  They  descended  what  they  considered  the 
largest  stream,  whose  general  course  was  about  W.N*W,  After 


leagues 


and 


They  continued 


discharged 


of  California,  at  about  the  latitude  43,30.  They  state  the 
bar  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  to  have  on  it  at  least  20  feet 
water.  They  procured  a  large  canoe  firom  the  Indians,  and 
went  leisurely  along  the  coast  until  they  reached  Monterey. 
On  their  route  they  discovered  several  fine  harbors  and  deep 
bays .  which  they  describe  as  ffiur  sij^jerior  to  the  port  of 

Monterey.  It  is  possible,  some  portion  of  the  remarks  of  . 
these  friars  may  not  be  correct,  but  of  the  fidelity  of  their 
general  statements,  I  have  no  doubt,  particularly  as  to  the 
important  fact  of  their  having  defoeftded:*  river  which  disan- 
bogues  on  the  California  coast,  at  the  latitude  before  mentioned. 

One  of  these  friars  in  V<f  year  1812,  was  sent  from  Monterey 
to  Mexico,  with  despatches  to  the  archbishop.  On  his  route  from 
San  Bias  to  the  city  of  Mexico  ,  he  was  intercepted  by  a  party 
of  revolutionists,  and  was  sent,  with  his  papers,  to  the  head 
quarters  of  the  patriots.  It  was  a  copy  of  thefe*  papers  that 
was  put  into  my  hands."— Niles  Weekly  Register, Vol.20 ,pp.22-23, 
March  10,  1821. 
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SAN  GABRIl^L  IdSSION,   MAl^H  1762. 


San  Podro  ami  ?.Hn  Pablo  do  Bicimor  (ford  of  Colorado  R.) 


Sierra  de  San  Pablo 
Po8a  de  Montv©rr»yes 
El  Tular 

Village  of  San  Sebastian 
Pools  of  San  Crrogoria 
Puerto  de  San  Ciirlos 
PortezTielo  de  Sail  Ciirloa 
Valle  del  Principe 
Past;  of  San  Patrioio 
Valle  da  S<in  Jo89i)h 

AgJia  Calient, 3 

Santa  Ana  River 
Arroyo  de  San  Antonio 

San  G<xbriel  River 
Mission  San  (labriel 
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Diary  of  Pedro  yiages,  Colorado  R.  Caiapaign,  1781  •1782,  Pubs 
Aoad.  Pao.  Coast  Hist.  Ill,   201i2ll,  1913. 


ITINKRAl^Y  OF  PRDH)  PrrRn  FROM    VILLAGE  OF  SAII  SEBASTIAN 
TO  SAJJ  CrfC^RIKL  laSSION,   A^PIL     1782. 
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iSCJO^ANTE    EXPEDITION,  1776. 


Fathers  Escalante  and  Dcciinguez,  on  their  return  from 

their  journey  into  Utah  in  1776.  sent  a  letter  to  CJov.  Pedro 

_^      C  Mendinueta  \  «  „  ~.  .    .       ^,  x^ 

J^miii  aeT  from  the  pueblo  of  Zuni ,  suraman  zing  the  events  ^ 

of  tiie  journey.     The  followirjg  is  a  translation  of  this 
le  tter :  • 

"Seflor:  On  Sunday,  November  24,  we  arrived  with  joy, 
thanks  be  to  God,  at  this  Mission  of  Nuestra  Sefiora  de 
Guadalupe  of  Zufli,  and  since  iiie  greart  fatigue  from  the      ^ 
difficult  and  loi^-drawn  out  journey  and  the  excessive  cold 
prevents  us  from  going  on  to   iiie  Villa  [Santa  Fe]  as  soon 
as  we  would  wish,  we  are  forwarding  to  you  a  suinmary  of  the 
principal  events  until  we  are  able  to  give  full  infomation 
about  everything. 

According  to  the  plan  of  the  journey,  our  course  was  to  the 
north- northwest  of  this  Villa  [Santa  Fe](  although  at  first 
we  traveled  nearly  a  hundred  leagues  to  the  northeast) througji 
country  of  the  Yutas.  Pavuchia .  Muchuaohis  and  TabeCTiachis . 
if  ter  199  leagues  we  arrived  at  the  Yutas  Sabuaganas  .  to  whom 
we  preached  the  gospel.     The  first  whom  we  saw  were  a  little 
beyond  the  southern  point    of  the  Sierra  de  la  Grulla  and  at 
almost  40  degrees  of  latitude.     These  put  many  diifficulties  in 
our  way,  and  tried  to  prevent  the  continuation  of  our  journey. 
But,  God  be  praised,   they  were  all  conquered  without  offending 


them. 


iguni 


/ 


^•i 
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lejiguage  are  called  Tympanogotzis  or  "Tyinpanocuitzifl.     With 
two  of  these  as  guides,  we  went  ahead  on  our  course  through 
the  Yutas  and  through  the  territory  of  the  Comanches . 
Yajnparicaa .  and  at  the  last  large  river,  which  we  called  San 
Buenaventura,  and  which  divides  the  Yuta  tribe  from  the 
Comanche  and  others  of  the  north  and  northeast,  we  were  in 
latitude  41** .  19  .     This  was  the  greatest  height  which  we 
reached  in  all  our  journey.     Crossing  this  last  river,  we 
traveled  to  the  west  a  quarter  to  the  Wes tr s ou thwe»t  and  at 
316  leagues  frcm  this  Villa,  we  reached  the  large  valley 
and  lake  of  the  Tympanogotzis .  which  we  named  Nuestra 
Seflora  de  la  Merced,  because  we  arrived  9n  the  fourlh  day 
of  the  advocation  of  this  most  pure  Virgin. 

Here  we  found  the  tribe  more  docile  and  affable  than  any 
of  i^om  we  had  heard  in  these  parts.    We  preached  the  Gospel 
with  such  success  that  they  are  waiting  for  Spaniards  and 
friars  to  christianize  them,   they  way  in  which  khey  would  have 
to  live  as  Christians  having  been  eafxLained  to  them.     All  these 
explanations   they  accepted  wiMi  pleasure,  and  in  proof  of  their 
sincerity  they  gave  us  a  sign  on  a  bit  of  chamois  skin  so  that 


we 


might  show  it  to  your  excellency,  and  they  gave  us  two 


Indians  so  that  1hey  might  come  here  with  us.  One  of  these 
returned  through  an  unexpected  contingency,  having  traveled 
with  us  more  than  40  le::^ues  through  their  country;  and  the 
other  kept  en  and  is  coming  with  our^  company.     Ihe  necessary 
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hardships  of  so  long  a  jouniey  have  been  sweetened  with  the 
thought  of  bringing  this  soul  to  safety. 

This  valley  is  in  the  west  part  of  an  extensive  mountain 
rangt,  which  extends  frcm  the  northeast  and  country  of  the 
Yamparioas.     It  is  in  latitud*  4(f  49*  and  is  watered  by  five 
rivers  which  empty  iftto  a  large  lak«  in  the  middle  abounding 
with  fish.     Around  its  shores  live  the  Timpanag^otziB  and 


another  tribe  that  we  could  not  see.   This  valley  is  of  such 
size  and  has  such  good  land  and  fine  proportions  that  a  pro- 
vince  like  New  Mexico  could  be  established  and  subsist  in  it 
alone,  well  supplied  with  all  kinds  of  grain  and  herds  — 
as  your  excellency  will  find  more  elaborated  in  the  diary 


and  on  the  niap< 


Sabui 


Pesoadof^ish- eater)  and   tmly  they  are  well-named. 

Fran  the  valley  and  lake  of  Nuestra  Senora  de  la  Merced 
^p  v^i^  fn-iyrmor^A^ft+K^a  wft  ftftnti  nuftd  on  onr  wav  toward  Monte-] 


Traveling  to  the  south  and  more  to  the  southwest,  we  found 
many  people  of  the  same  docility  and  simplicity  as  the  La^!;una8. 
We  preached  to  them  afl  well  as  the  slight  difference  in  the 
language  permitted,  and  all  accepted  the  Gospel  with  pleasure. 
Ihese  Indians  whom  we  discovered  after  the  Lagunas  .usually 
have  as  thick  and  heavy  a  beard  as  the  Spanish,  who  more  fre- 
quently cut  it  off.     And  some  of   them  wear  it  so  long  that 
they  seem  like  Capuchin  fathers  or  Bethlemites.     Besides 
differ2.irE  from  all  the  others  in  this,  they  pierce  the 
cartilage  of  the  nose  and  wear  a  snull  bone  stuck  crosswise 
through  it.     They   resemble   the  Spanish  in  physiognonry. 


•« 
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They  use  the  laiiguage  of  the  Lagunas.     They  are  an  extensive 
and  numerous  tribe.     The  last  that  we  saw  of  them,  and  we 
instructed  them  as  much  as  possible,  they  liked  us  80  well 
that  on  leaving  us.  they  weire   set  at  liberty  weeping,  and  we 
heard  their  lamentations  and  groans  until  we  lost  sight  of 


languag* 


them  .     Their  name  for  themselves  m  their  owr 
Tvrangggpui.  and  the  valley  in  which  they  dwell,  which  is 
very  extensive  is  in  latitude  3^35*.     From  these  bearded  Yutas 


Xuia  languagi 


though 


had 


little  food,  for  although  your  excellency  supplied  us  with 
enough  for  the  entire  journey,  it  was  necessary  to  waste  much 
with  the  Yutas.  particularly  with  the  Sabuaganas,     And  so, 
although  we  killed  two  buffalo  and  at  the  lake  bought  a 
quantity  of   ^ry  good  dried  fish,  there  was  not  enou^.     Tp 
this  rrisfortane  was  added  a  copious  snowfall  with  almost 
intolerable  cold.     For  this  and  other  reasois.  as  Your  Excellency 
will  see  in  the  diary,  we  decided  that  it  was  inadvisable  for 
us  to  try  to  reach  Uonte-Rey.  and  to  from  latitude  38'  we 
went  in  a  new  direction  toward  the  Great  River  of^Cojnina.  Mo.^ui , 
and  ZuRi.     Beyond  the  bearded  Indians  we  found  other  people  so 
wild  and  cowardly  that  it  was  with  great  difficulty  we  succeeded 
in  making  them  approach  us  to  instruct  them  as  rriuch  as  the 
difference  in  the  language  penrdtted,  the  La/?una  Indian  and 
the  interpreter  mediating,     imorigthose  nearest  the  grand 


c 
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river  there  are  some  who  plant  corn  and  pumpkins.  These  are 
called  ParuBJB  and  they  are  in  the  region  farthest  south  in 
latitude  zf  9  .     The  climate  of  the  country  they  inhabit  is 
more  hot  th&n  cold,'  as  #e  found  it.  Among  none  of  these 
tribes  mentioned  was  there  any  infonnation  about  the  Spanish 
at-Monte-Rey.  Before  reaching  the  laiige  river  and  in  the 
country  of  the  Parussis  we  were  entirely  out  of  food.  We  could 
not  secusea  guide  among  all  these  people  and  so  we  suffered 
much  fromi  losing  our  way,  delays,  and  hunger.  Accordingly 
for  many  days  we  ate  grass  seeds,  cactus  and  prickly  pear, 
and  finally  six  horses  that"  were  no  longer  of  any  use  to  us. 
We  arrived  at  the  large  river  at36  degrees  and  a  little  more 
than  half,  having  previously  gone  down  as  far  as  36*  and  a  half 
e3»ctly>  We  did  not  find  any  ford  there  and  so  we  travelled 
up  river  with  great  difficulty  because  the  country  was  alm^ost 
impassible,  until  at  latitude  36l*  55  we  found  a  ford. 
A  little  more  than  8  leagues  after  crossing  the  river 

we  found  a  rancheria  of  Yutas  Pavuchis  of  the  farthest  west, 
but  as  cowardly  and  wild  SlS   the  Indians  mentioned  on  the  other 
shore.  We  were  two  days  urging  them  to  come  near  us  to  see  i 
we  could  buy  some  food  from  them  and  get  news  of  Co.inina  and 
Moqui.  But  they  had  scarcely  seen  us  when  they  returned  to 
the  cliff  where  they  were  with  great  niinbleness.  They  gave 
the  information  we  asked  for  to  rhe  Laguna  Indian  and  to  the 
Interpreter,  tilso  the  signs  of  the  road  that  led  to  Moqui 
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and  of  th^t  which  led  to   the  Co.ininaB .  whom, they  said,  had 


gone  away  to  gather  piilon.     We  took  the  road  for  Co.inina 
through  very  good  country.     We  descended  as  far  as  35 
through  country  of  the  Cojninafl.     We  found  a  small  but  very 
fine  cultivated  plot  and  a  ranch  of  theirs,  but  we  did  not 
866  one  of  them.     Periiaps  they  were  in  the  neighboring  moun' 
gathering  piRon.     In  this  plot  v/hich  has  several  springs  of 
good  water  for  irrigation,  they  had  planted  this  yeyT  corn, 
beans,  melons,  watennelons,  end  pumpkins ,  for  there  were 
remains  of  all  of   1hem.     Besides  the  huts  of  palings,  there 
was  a  little  house  well  made  from  stone  and  mud,  in  which 
and  in  underground  granaries  were  their  baskets  and  other  • 


Indian  utensils. 


through 


plains,  where  great  herds  and  horses  of  the  Moaui.were  pastured 
and  after  3  days,  on  the  16th  of  this  month,  we  arrived  at 
Oravbi .  where  we  were  well  received,  although  on  entering  the 


pueblo  for  a  brief  space  the  people  withstood  us.    We  went  to 
all  the  towns  and  preached  the  gospel  to  all,  but  none  wished  to 
receive  it.     The  brevity  of  this  letter  and  the  shortness  of 
time  do  not  permit  us  to  iri'onn  Your  Excellency  of  all  the 
events  in  Mogui .  particularly  in  Gualpi ;  but  we  shall  do  it 
as  heretofore. 

^®  Navaj OS  end  Yutas  have  killed,  taken  captive,  and  robbed 
the  Mogui.  and  they  are  now  at  war  with  them.  We  had  such  a 
hard  time  in  Mogui  that  we  were  not  able  to  observe  the  latitude 


\ 
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either  by  day  or  by  night.     Finally  we  arrived, as  noted  above, 
at  this  mission  of  ZuHi,  on  the  24th  day  of  this  month,  having 
travelled  600  Spanish  leagues  on  our  whole  journey.     From 
the  Laguna  to  near  the  Colorado  it  is  a  very  fine  road,  and 
entirely  free  from  enemies,  Fran  Laguna  to  Monte-Rey,  all 
the  country  through  whidi  we  travelled  could  be  eafoly  crossed 
with  a  few  people.     These  are  the  essential  items,  of  which 
now  with  necessary  brevity  we  can  inform  Your  Excellency,  whose 
life  may  Our  Lord  prosper  many  years. 
Mision  de  Nuestra  SeRora  de  Zufli,  Nov.   25,  1776. 

Fr.  ixancd  Atanasio  Domir^ez 

Fr,  Silvestre  Velez  de  Escalante 
Sefior  G©vemador  Don  Pedro  Fermin  de  Mendinueta 


Archive  General  de  Indias,  Audiencia  de  Mexico,  89-4-7.  N.  2752, 
Papeleta  214. 

Seme  in  Audiencia  de  Guadalajara,  104-6-18,  Pqpeleta  17. 
(Copies  in  Library'--  of  Congrdes) 
Translation  by  S.  R.   Clemeiice,  1922. 
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The  following  document  is  a  duplicate  of  the 
preceding  document.    It  may  contain  annotations 
and  corrections  not  found  on  the  original. 


rSSLti^m'^^mAmm. 


ESCAL,«N'iE    EXPEDITION,  1776. 


Futhers  Escrlante  and  Dnnirr^iiiez ,  on  tlieir  reUim  from 
their  joumoy  into  Utt^  in  1776,  sent  a  letter  to  Umir 
^Tmv«.  «^^^  th^pueblo  of  Zufil , Biirwari  ain^i:  the  ovontt 


of   the  journey*     Ihe  followin(3  is  a  translation  of  thit 
letter;: 

•Seflor:  On  Sunday,  Koverber  24,  we  arrived  with  joy* 
thanVe  be  to  CJod»  at  this  Mission  of  Nueptra  SeRora  de 
Guadalupe  of  Zufli,  and  since  the  great  fatigue  from  the 
difficult  and  lois-drawn  out  journey  and  the  excessive  cold 
prevents  us  from  soir«  on  to    the  Villa  [Santa  Fe]  as  soon 
as  we  would  wish,  we  are  forwarding  to  you  a  summary  of  the 
principal  events  until  we  are  able  to  give  full  infonnation 
about  everything. 

Acoordins  to  ihe  plan  of  Uie  ;;ottmey,  our  course  ms  to  the 
north-northwest  of  this  Villa  [Santa  Fej(  althout^  at  first 
we  traveled  nearly  a  hundred  leagues  to  the  northeast  jthroujjh 
country  of  the  Yutaa.  pavuchie .  ^hua^^ie,  and  J^jeoaa 
After  1^     leeraies  we  arrived  at  the  Yutai 


Sabuaranaa 


we  preached  ^e  gospel.     The  first  wlior  wo  saw  were  a  little 


beyond  the  southern  point    of  Uie  Sierra  de  la  Grulla  and  at 
alrrost  40  der;ree«  of  latitude.     These  put  maiw  difficulties  in 
our  way.  and  tried  to  prevent  tJio  continuation  of  our  journey. 
But,  God  be  praised,   t^^ey  wc ro  all  conquered  vrilhout  offending 
them,     hfom  them  there  were  6  Indians,  L^^^T^nas .  \;7ho  in  their 


■*■•■■ 
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fm 


Ifcjiguage  are  onlled  Tymranor.otzii  or  Timpano cuitaJB*     With 
two  of  these  as  guides,  we  went  ahead  on  oiir  course  throu{^ 
the  yutas  and  throue^  Uie  territoiy  of   Ihe  Comanches . 
Yamrarioat .  and  at  the  last  lai^e  river,  which  we  called  Saj 


Buenaventura,  and  which  divides  the  Yuta  tribe  from  the 
Comanche  and  others  of  the  north  and  nortJieast,  we  were  in 
latitude  41*   19' .     This  was  the  greatest  height  which  we 
reached  in  all  our  journey.     Crossing  this  la«t  river,  we 


traveled 


fijjd  lake  of  ♦he 


'm* 


8  Villa,  we  reached  the  louse  val! 
anogotgit .  which  we  named  Nuestra 


Se?^ora  de  la  Merced,  because  we  arrived  On  the  fcurl^  day 
of  the  advocation  of  this  most  pure  Vii^in* 


Here  we  found  the  tribe  more  docile  and  affable  thrm  any 
of  whom  'm  had  heard  in  these  parts.     We  preached  the  Gospel 
with  such  success  that  they  are  waiting  for  Sfwriiards  and 

to  christianize  them,   they  way  in  v/hich  they  would  have 
o  live  as  Christians  bavin;  been  «EcpQsdned  to  them.     All  thene 
eri  lanations  they  aoce^  ted  with  plaasiAre,  and  in  proof  of  their 
sincerity  tliey  ".ave  i\b  a  si^  on  a  bit  of  ohemols  skin  so  that 
we  right  show  it  to  your  excellency,  and  they  gave  us  two 
Indians  so   that  ^ov  mi^'t  come  hero  wit^i  us.     One  of  these 
returned  t' rou^h  on  uno^ected  contingency,  h0.vinr  traveled 
with  us  rr.ore  ^hnn  40  le  guers  throu-'h  thoir  country;   and  the 
other  kef  t    n  anri  is  corring  with  ou  r  corprAny.      ihe  nocosRory 
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hardabips  of  ao  Ion'-  a  journey  have  been  owaefcenad  with  the 
thow^t  of  "bringing  tJiia  soul  t-  safety. 

This  valley  is  In  ^:he  weat  part  of  an  extensive  mountain 
rar^«,  which  extends  from  the  northeae  t  and  country  of  the 
Xamparip^*     It  it  in  latitudi  40  49  and  is  watered  by  fife 
rifers  which  empty  into  a  large  lake  in  the  middle  al)Ounding 
with  fish,     iround  ite  shoree  live  the  Tl^mpana^otaie  and 
another  tribe  that  we  eould  mot  tee.  Ihis  f alley  is  of  suoh 
sise  and  has  suoh  good  land  and  fine  proportions  that  a  pro* 
vince  like  New  Mezioo  could  be  establiahed  and  subsist  in  it 
alone,  well  sufjlied  with  all  kinds  Okf  ,^rairi  and  herds  •« 
as  your  excel lenoy  ;vlll  find  nwre  elaborai>ed  in  the  diaiy 
and  on  the  map*     xhe  Sahuaganas  call  these  IndioJis  Core* 


Pesoado 


iiMt. 


eaten  and    iaruly  they  are  well-najnad. 


Pron  the  valley  and  IcJc©  of  Nucstra  Sefiora,  de  la  Meroed 
of  the  Timpojic^o  tsis  we  continued  on  our  way  toward  IJIonte-Bey, 
Traveling  to  tJie  couth  .and  mon'  to  the  southwest,  we  found 
irany  people  of  the  sare  docility  and  simplicity  aa  V"q  |^,a/Tunas 
fe  preached  to  therr.  ai  well  as  the  slight  difference  in  the 
language  pennitt^d,  and  all  accepted  the  Gospel  with  pleasure. 

Iheee  Indieins  whorr;  we  diacovered  after  Vae  La  xinas . usual ly 


hare  as  thiok  and  heavy  a  beard  as   the  Soanish,  who  more  fre» 
auently  cut  it  off.     And  some  of   them  wear  it  so  Ion,"?;  that 
they  aeorn  like  Capuchin  fathers  or  Bethlemites.     Besides 
differ^iiTg  from  all  the  ottiera  in  this,  they  pierce  the 
cartilage  of  the  nose  fmdvfeojr  a  snijll  bone  stuck  crosswise 
through  it.     Ihey   resemble   tlit;  Sp/^ish  in  j^hysiognomy. 


(» 
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They  use  *ihe  langae.'^e  of  the 


Ihey  are  an  eictonsiTe 


and  numerouB  tribe*     The  last  that  we  saw  of  them,  and  ire 
instructed  them  ae  much  as  possible »  they  liked  us  so  well 
that  on  leavir^^,  us,   they  were  set  at  liberty  weeping,  and  we 
heard  their  lamentationB  and  -groans  until  we  lost  sight  of 


them  «     Iheir  name  for 


4. 


es  in  their  own  lai^oago  it 


!jyrftngfieapi4.  aiid  the  Talley  in  vrhicih  they  twell,  which  is 
very  extensiTt  is  in  latitude  3^  36.     Frorr  these  bearded  Yutaa 
(for  so  we  oall  them  because  they  use'  the  Yuta  lansuase,  al- 
though with  notable  differonot)  we  proceeded  to  the  southwest 
for    Monte- Bey,  and  after  eix  days  we  found  that  we  hexl  yery 

little  food,  for  p1  though  your  excellency  supplied  us  with 
enough  for  the  entire  journey,  it  was  necessary  to  waste  much 
with  th e  Yuta,B .  particiUorly  with  the  Sabua^>:anaf .     And  so^ 
althou<7;h  we  killed  two  buffalo  and  at  the  lake  bought  a 
quantity  of   v&ry  <^cod  dried  fish,  there  was  not  enou^^.     T!p 
this  f  isfortune  was  eMed  a  copious  snowfall  with  alrrosb 
intolerable  cold.     For  tihis  and  other  reasons,  as  Your  Excollonoy 
will  see  in  the  diaiy,  we  decided  that  it  was  inadvisable  for 
us  to  try  to  reach ''on te-Rey,  and  so  from  latitude  38    wt 
went  in  a  nevj  direction  toward  the  ClreatPiver  of  Coininfi.  TJIo  mi . 


ZuRi. 


bearded 


wild  and  cowardly  that  it  was  with  ,3reat  difficulty  we  succeeded 
in  makin/3  them  approach  us  to   instruct  them  as  much  as  the 
difference  in  the  lan{5ua^3;e  pemitted,  the  La.':una  Indian  and 
the  interpreter  mediating,     imorgthose  nearest  th^   grand 


K 
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MHBMM 


and 


IheBQ  are 


oallod  FaruB ia  and  they  are  in  tiie  region  farthest  south  in 
latitude  Zf9.     The  climate  of  \he  country  they  inhabit  is 
more  hot  than  cold,  ae  we  found  it.     Amon:;  none  of  these 
tribes  rrentioned  was  there  any  information  about  the  Spanish 
at  Ifonte-Bey.    Before  reaching  tlie  large  rirer  and  in  the 
country  of  the  Paruseis  we  were  entirely  out  of  food.    We  could 
not  83ftcure  a  guide  an^ong  all  theee  people  and  so  we  suffered 
much  frorr  losing  our  way,  delays,  and  hunger^    Accordingly 
for  many  days  we  ate  grass  seeds,  caotus  and  prickly  pear, 
and  finally  six  hones  that  7/ere  no  longer  of  any  use  to  us. 
We  arrived  at  the  lai^e  river  at36  degrees  and  a  little  moi« 

/ 

than  half,  harinr;  previously  gone  down  as  far  as  36  and  a  half 
exactly^    we  did  not  find  any  for*  there  and  so  we  tra-velled 
up  river  with  e>reat  difficulty  beoanso  the  country  ^as  almost 
impassible,  until  at  latitude  36*  65    we  foimd  a  ford. 

A  lit^e  more  thon  P  le<^p\xf^n  after  cross inf^  the  river 
we  found- a  rai^oheria  of  Yutas  Pavuo^^B  of  the  farthest  west, 
out  as  cowfltrdly  and  wild  as  the  Indians  mentioned  on  the  other 
shore.    We 'were  two  days  uxging  them  to  come  near  us  to  see  if 
we  could /W  isorre  food  from  them  and  get  news  of  Coinina  anl 

/  t 

,  Buy  they  had  scarcely  seen  us  when  they  returned  to 
the  ol^ff  -feh^re  they  were  with  great  nin^leness.     They 
the  ij^fortnatjion  we  asked  for  to    he  Umm&  Indian  and  to 
Intei^^eter;  also  the  feigns  of  the  road  that  led  to  ?'o  mi 


^oM 


save 


/> 


/ 


u 
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gont  away  to  gather  pilion.     We  took  the  road  for  Coinina 
tri^o^3h  very  ;j:ood  countiy.     We  deeoended  as  far  oa  35** 
through  country  of  U^e  CoinineB.     fe  found  a  errAll  but  very 
fine  oultiYat»d  plot  and  a  ranoh  of  theirs,  but  we  did  not 
see  one  of  them*     Perhaps  they  were  in  the  nei^'^^borlng  mountain 
gathering  piKon.     In  this  plot  which  has  several  ar rings  of 
good  water  for  irrigation*  th^  had  planted  this  ye  r  corn, 
becms,  melons,  watermelons,  and  pumpklrai,  for  there  were 
reir]ains  of  all  of   'hem.     Besides  the  huts  of  lalings^  there 
was  a  little  house  well  nade  frorr;  stone  and  mud,  in  which 
and  in  underground  r^ranarlee  wore  their  baskete  and  other 
Indian  utensils* 

Prom  here  we  turned  toward  -o:^u|  travelling  throug!   extensive 


plaint,  where 


c> 


and  horses  of  the  l^  3U,i 


and  after  3  days,  on  the  16th  of  this  month,  we  arrived  a.t: 

,  where  we  w«re  well  received,  although  on  enterir^  th« 
pueblo  for  a  brief  s^ace  the  people  withstood  us*  We  went  to 
all  the  town^  and  preached  the  gospel  to  all,  but  none  wished  to 

J 

receive  it.     Ihe  brevity  of  this  letter  and  the  shortness  of 
time  do  not  j^errrit  us   to  infonr.  Your  Excellenoy  of  all  the 
events  in  Uoou^.  particularly  In  Gualpi;  but  we  shall  do  it 
ae  heretofore. 

"^^  ^avajos  oM  Yutgg  have  killed,  trJcen  captive,  and  robbed 

^^^  liiJil*  /*"^  ^®y  curr  now  at  war  with  them.  We  had  such  a 

/ 
/hard  time  in  Mo ]ui  that  wo  were  not  able  to  observe  the  latitude 


•t^ 


•  » 


legal 


either  by  day  or  by  nigbt.     Finally  we  arrived, aa  noted  above, 
at  this  miesion  of  ZuHi,  on  the  24th  day  of  this  rronth,  having 
travelled  600  Spanish  leo^^aee  on  our  whole  journey.     Prcm 
the  Laguna  to  near  the  Colorado  it  is  a  very  fine  road,  and 


La/mni 


►vgh 


with  a  few  people.     Ihese  are  the  essential  itans,  of  which 


llenoy 


life  iray  Our  Lord  prosper  many  years, 
a ion  de  Nueatra  SeRora  de  Zufli,  Nov.  25,  1776. 

Fr»  Aranod  Atanaaio  Domirr;uei 

Fr.  Silver!tr«  Velez  de  Escalantt 
SeRor  Gcvernador  Don  Pedro  Fenrin  de  T^endinueta 

» 

Archive  Grener.)!  de  Indias,  Audiencia  de  Ucidoo,  89-4-7.  N.  2752 
Papeleta  214. 

Srjne  in  Audiencia  de  Guadalajara,  104-6-18,  P^eleta  17. 
(Copies  in  Librar^r,  of  Con^rdsa) 
Translation  by  S.  B.   Clemehce,  1922. 
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CHIiF  lATINIL  AND  HIS  AID  IN  CAMPAIGN  AGAINST 

INDIANS  OF  COLORADO  BIVER  REGION 

Jose  Maria  Estudillo  Ca  native  Calif ornian)  in  notes 
dictated  for  the  Bancroft  Library,  tells  of  meeting  the 
Indian  Chief  latiRill,  and  of  how  he  once  helped  ICacedonio     - 
Gonzalez  in  a  battle  with  the  Indians  of  the  Colorado 
River  Region  comnanded  by  Cartucho: 

"Macedonio  Gonzalez  told  me  the  story  of  a  terrible  [16] 
battle  in  which  he,  with  a  few  soldiers  who  accompanied 
him,  was  exposed  to  great  darker,  and  from  vrfiich  he  came 
out  with  two  or  three  arrow  wounds  in  his  body,  one  of 
than  in  his  neck.     In  this  battle  he  was  surrounded  by 
the  Indians,  who  cut  off  all  communication  with  the  place 
so  that  he  had  to  stay  and  was  not  able  to  use  his  fire- 


s 


The  Indians  were  ccmnanded  by  Cartucho  and  other 


daring 


not  been  for  the  celebrated  Chief  latiRil.  who  was  very  [17] 
friendly  to  the  white  people,  and  who  with  his  own  people 
went  to  Macedonio' 8  aid  to  fight  the  other  Indians,  he 
with  his  companions  would  undoubtedly  have  perished. 
latiRil  had  missed  him  and  had  set  out  to  find  him  in  the 
midst  of  the  combat,  and  not  finding  him  where  he  ex- 
pected to  see  him,  suspected  that  the  enemy  had  cut  him 
off  in  a  canyon.  This  was  in  the  mountain  toward  Santa 
Catarina,   He  ran  to  his  aid  with  his  warriors,  crossed 
the  canyon,  rushir^  in  with  outstretched  line,  and  joined 


y 


him.     His  Indians  already  had  the  greater  advantage  and      [17] 
forced  the  enemy  to  ascend  the  hills.     Then  they  succeeded 
in  getting  to  their  supplie*  ,  and  the  enemy  stopped  attewk- 
ing  them  and  retired  precipitately.     There  were  many  dead 
on  the  field.    From  this  it  happened  that  Macedonio  hence- 
forth called  latifiil   'Friend*.     He  told  me  of  this  title 
that  w%8  given  him,  for  in  October  1863,  I  met  latiflil 
at  the  Tecate  Hanoh     (on  the  frontier  of  Lower  California 
and  beloi^irg  ^o  SeRor  Bandini)  where  I  kept  my  flocks 
because  of  the  scarcity  of  grass  that  our  ranches  were 
suffering.     latifiil  asked  me  if  I  knew  where  his  Friend      [18] 


Macedonio  was,  rememberir^  my  friendship  for  him.    ,1  told 
him  that  I  knew  Macedonio  was  on  our  San  Jacinto  Banch  in 

good  health. 

latiflil  was  a  man  small  in  body,  but  large  of  soul. 
He  was  advanced  in  ase  and  blind.     In  1877  I  asked  some  of 
them  there  about  him  and  was  told  that  they  thought  he  was 
dead.     On  the  occasion  of  my  meeting  with  him,  latifiil 
told  me  that  he  had  always  been  friendly  to  the  white  peo- 
ple and  fought  with  them  against  the  barbarians.     The  end 
of  the  meeting  was  that  he  had  come  to  see  me  (because  he 

had  at  some  time  heard  the  name  of  my  father)  to  tell  me 
that  he  and  his  people  were  hungry,  and  I  had  3  bulls  kills 
for  hiqi  to  take  to  them.     He  spoke  very  kindly  of  Juan 
Bandini  .whom  he  had  known  well- 
Jose  Maria  Estudillo,  Datos  Historicos  sobre  de  Alta  Calif. 

[Historical  Facts  concerning  Old  Calif.]  pp.  16-18. 

MS,  Bancroft  Library,  1878. 

Translation  by  S.  B.  Clemence* 
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AR»njO'S  EXPEDITION  FROM  SJ^NTA  FE  TO  SAN  aABPIEL,  CALIF.  ,1829-30. 

Antonio  Amijo  in  1829-30  led  an  expedition  of  Mexicaji  traders 
from  Santa  Fe.  New  Mexico  to  San  Gabriel.  Calif,  by  a  route  north 
of  the  Grand  Canyon.     He  kept  a  daily  record  of  their  journey, 
published  in  the  'Resistro  Oficial  del  Gob i erne  de  Iob  Estados- 
.Unidos'    (Mexico  1830),  a  French  translation  of  which  occurs  in 
'Bulletin  de  la  Society  de  Geographic,  Paris   (Ser.2,  3,  316-323, 

1835). 

Annijo*8  diary  was  forwarded  to  the  Minister  of  Interior  and 
Foreign  Relations  of  Mexico  by  Jose  Antonio  Chavez,  Jefe  Politico 
of  North  Mexico,  accompanied  by  a  note  dated  May  14,   1830,   in  which 
Chavez  states  that  the  precedir^  year  Armijo's  company  of  60 
citizens  left  Santa  Fe  for  California  to  exchar^e  their  produce 
for  mules.     He  says  they  made  their  journey  througji  hitherto  un- 
known deserts,  encountering  numerous  savage  tribes,  and  often 
forced  to  retrace  their  way  or  make  detours  ,  and  thus  without 
map  or  compass  succeeded  in  discoverir^  a  new  route  to  the 

Califomias. 

Armijo*s  diary  is  as  follows   (frcm  the  French  translation)  *— 

Diary  which  I.  Citizen  Antonio  Anrd jo,  kept  while  leader  of 
an  expedition  for  the  discovery  of  a  road  to  the  Califomias,  ap- 
pointed by  Citizen??ntonio  Chavez,  Jefe  Politico  of  the  Territory 
of  North  Mexico. 


i4te. 
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Armijo 


November  1829 


Here  we  foiind  a  settlement  of 


7.  Left  district  of  Abiquisi  [Abiquiu]  and  went  as  far  as 
Rio  Puarco. 

8.  Halted. 

9.  El  Arroyo  de  Agua. 

10.  El  Capulin. 

11.  Water  of  Caflon  Largo. 

12.  Mouth  of  Caflon  Laiigo. 

13.  Caflon  Lai^o. 

14.  Lake  of  CaRon  Largo. 
" Nabakhos   (Nava j  o  es ) " . 

16.  San  Juan  River. 

16.  Halted  at  this  river. 

17.  Las  i^nimas  River. 

18.  Small  spring  at  edge  of  La  .Plata  River. 

19.  San  Lazaro  River.      L^^'^^^'^  •"  ^''^^ 

20.  Halted  at  San  Lazaro  River. 

21.  San  Juan  River  a^n.     At  this  place  found  10  Habakhos. 

22.  Little  sprir^  of  Sierra  de  Navajo. 

23.  River  which  descends  on  other  side  of  aforesaid  mountain. 
There  we  found  a  settlement  of  Nafeakhos..   We  took  from  them 
an  Indian,  praised  by  several  men  of  the  expedition,  togeiier 
with  11  mounts  for  tne  journey,  so  that  he  might  show  us  the 
road,  as  far  as  he  knew  it,  and  at    the  same  Lime  protect  us 
from  the  habitual  thefts  of  those  of  his  tribe. 

24.  El  Ojito  Escondido  [Hidden  Spring]. 

25.  Little  Caflon  of  Arroyo  de  Chelly. 

26.  Halted  at  Little  Caflon  of  Arroyo  de  Chelli. 

27.  Artenesales  of  rock. 


*ahi 
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28.  Lake  of  the  Pass  of  Las  Lemitas.  iicm^X^^     .  U^o  W\U  j 

29.  Aguage  del  Cuervo  [V/atering  place  of  the  Crow]. 

30.  Aguage  [Watering  place]  of  the  "Payuches  (Payoutohea)* 
where  3  Indians  were  found  with  whom  we  had  no  trouble. 
was  necessary  to  go  on  foot  down  a  canyon  and  to  ascend 
carrying  our  baggage  by  hand. 


It 
it 


December  1829 

1.  Laguna  des  Milpitas.  That  day  we  had  to  descend  the  canyon 
on  foot* 

2.  Ojito  del  Picacho  [Little  Spring  of  the  Summit].  Today  I 
went  exploring  with  Salvador  Maes. 

3.  Rough  canyon  of  the  descent  and  ascent  of  the  Fathers* 
Necessary  to  descend  and  ascend  on  foot  and  carry  baggage. 

« 

4.  Halted.  I  returned  from  my  explorations,  which  were  without 
incident. 

5.  Point  of  the  Mesa  of  the  Rio  Grande,  known  in  the  Calif ornias 
by  the  name  of  Rio  Colorado. 

6.  Rio  G-rande.  Ford  of  the  Fathers.  Today  the  ford  was 
recognized  and  found  practicable.  While  crossing  three  men 
noted  the  very  fresh  trail  of  three  persons  and  followed  it 
until  night  without  overtakir^  them. 

7.  Halted.  The  three  men  rejoined  us  ard  reported  the  above. 

8.  We  prepared  the  ba  gage  for  ascending  the  canyon,  the  one 
which  had  terrified  the  Fathers. 

9.  CaRon  Blanco  [White  Sarlon].  Permanent  water. 

10.  Artenejal  at  rim  of  Colorado.  Today  we  found  a  settlement 
of  "Payuches  (Payoutches)".  with  whom  we  had  no  trouble. 

11.  Hito  del  Canon  de  la  Ceja  [Little  sprir^  of  the  Caflon  of  the 

12.  At  top  of  La  Ceja  Mountain  [Mountain  at  Rim].  No  water. 

13.  Pueblo  Colorado.  No  water.  Supplied  it  from  snow. 

14.  Rito  del  Camero. 


■*yL>>, 


Anri.jo 

Dec. 1829 
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de  la  Vieja. 

16.  Llano  del  Cayote  [Plain].     No  water, 

17.  El  Cafion  Caloso. 

18.  Halted.     Went  out  to  reconnoitre,  but  no  news. 

19.  Cai^on  del  Agua  Hedionda.     Permanent. 

20.  Severo  River. 

21.  Halted.    Went  out  to  explore.  •> 

22.  Rio  de  las  lulilpas, 

0 

23.  Arroyo  de  las  Calabacillas. 

24.  At  foot  of  same  Rio  de  las  llilpas. 

25.  We  found  ourselves  again  on  the  Severo  River,  where  scouts 
were  sent  out. 

Z^^     Same  river.  Descending. 

27.  Same.  Found  a  settlement  of  Indians  with  rings  in  their 
noses.  Had  no  trouble  with  them,  since  they  were  peaceable 
and  timid. 

28.  Same  river.  Descending. 

29.  Marsh  of  same  river. 

30.  Same  river* 

31.  Same.     The  scouts  rejoined  us. 


January  1830. 

1.  Rio  Grande  [Colorado]  a^ain.     Citizen  Rafael  Rivera  left  the 
trocf.p  which  he  had  rejoined  the  night  before. 

2.  Rio  Grande.     Descending.     Road  rough. 

3.  Same. 


i^^ 
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4.  Halted  today.  Party  went  out  to  find  Rivera. 

5.  Halted,  Party  came  back  without  finding  him, 

6.  Arroyo  de  la  Yerba  del  Manso.  Sent  out  again  to  find  Rivera. 

7.  Halted.  While  awaitii-v^  return  of  acouts,  Rivera  returned 
reporting  that  he  found  villages  of  the  "Coutcha  Pavoutchea 
VCucha  Pavuchesr  and  of  the  Hav&tas  and  had  observed  the 
ford  where  nehad  crossed  the  preceding  year  when  he  went 
to  Sonora. 

8.  Halted.  The  scouts  sent  out  to  look  for  Rivera  returned 
without  news  and  went  out  again  to  reconnoitre. 

9.  El  Arroyo  Salado. 

10.  Laguna  dessechee  [Dry  Lake]. 

11.  Ojito  des  Tortugas. 

12.  Pass  without  water. 

13.  Ojitos  Salados  [Little  Sstlt  Springs]. 


14.     River  of  tlie 


(RivUre  des.  Pai^miiaLsaJ  *  ,  where  a 

consequence  of 


settlement  of  peaceful  people  was  found  in 
which  nothir^  happened.  ^ 

15.  Same  river,  descending. 

16.  Rio  Salitroso   (Saltpetre  River)  where  the  scouts,  to  whom 
nothing  had  happened,  rejoined  us. 

17.  Camp  without  water. 

18.  Laguna  del  Milagro  [Lake  of  the  Miracle]. 

19.  Ojito  del  Malpais  [Little  sprins  of  the  bad  country]. 

20.  Cajfup  without  water. 

21.  Arroyo  of  the  "Hayataa   (Hay&taa)".  at  the  end  of  which  the 
road  from  Mo  qui  a  topped— frequented  by  thp  Mo  guinea  who 
traded  in  shells  with  the  Havataa . 


4  . 
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Jan« 1830 

22.  Same  arroyo,  descendirg. 

23.  Same.  Ate  a  horse. 

•  * 

24.  Same. 

25.  Same. 

26.  Same.     Ate  a  mule  belongii^  to  Don  Miguel  Valdea. 

27.  Same  arroyo.     Our  scouts  came  back  well  supplied  with  food 
from  the  settlement  of  San  Bernardino. 

28.  Canyon  of  San  Beifnardino. 

29.  Place  of  San  Jose^. 

30.  La  Fuente. 

31.  Mission  San  Gabriel. 


ettirned  over  same  road  . 


•       • 


arrived  today  April  26,1830 


Antonio  Arraijo. 


S;:yita  Fe,  May  14,  1830. 


Chavez 


£sVMiLCVld/-  TvXcv,fi,u*ULe  \?l<f 


ESTUDILLO:     EXPEDITION  TO  TULAR2  UKE  AND  POOTHILIB     1819 

Diary  of  the  expedition  made  to  the  Tulares  by  Lieut. 
Don  Jose  Ma_  Estudillo,  commander  of  the  Royal  Presidio  of 
Monterey,  acting  on  the  superior  order  of  the  Governor  of 
Nueva  California,  Colonel  Don  Pablo  Vicente  de  Sola,   to  visit 
and  examine  the  gentile  rancherias  and   to  capture  the  Christians 
and  wild  Indians  aid   to  punish  them  \*en  necessary,  which  he 
started  out  on  today.  October  17.  1819  with  a  sergeant,  three 
captains,  and  26  soldiers  in  his  company. 

Sunday,  Oct.  17.  1819.—  After  having  heard  mass  and 
sermon,  celebrated  by  the  Rev.  Father  Prefect  Pr.  Vicente  Fran- 
cisco de  Sarria,   set  out  from  the  Presidio  at  10:45  A.  M.  and 
at  half  past  one  in  the  afternoon  arrived  at  the  rancho  of 
Real  Hacienda,  and  having  taken  183  horses,  set  out   to  sleep 
at  Punta  de  Zanjones,  which  we  reached  at  prayers.     8  leagues 

distant  from  Monterey. 

Monday,  Oct.  18.— At  5  o'clock  in  the  morning  set  out 
from  this  place  and   reached  La  Soledad  LMissionJ  at  11,  and 
at  2  in  the  afternoon  together  with  the   Indian  Antonio  and  Vic- 
tor, Tularehos,   set  cut  for  Los  Ositos.  ^i ch  we  reached  at 
6  in  the  afternoon.     IS  leagues  distant  from  where  we  set  out. 

Tuesday,  Oct.  19.— At  5:30  in  the  morning  set  out  from 
Los  Ositos,  and  slept  at  the  spring  at  the  Canon  of  San  Miguel. 
Distance  10-1/2  leagues. 


.*► 


Estudillo.  1819  -2 

Wednesday,  Oct.  20. -Set  out  from  La  Poza  at  daybreak  and 
reached  San  Miguel  at  10  in  the  moming.  7  leagues  from  La 

Poza.   .   . 

Thursday.  Oct.  21.— After  mass  ....   set  out  toward  the 
B  to  sleep  at  the  place  called  Agua  Dulce,  7-1/2  leagues  away. 

Friday,  Oct.  22.— At  five   in  the  moming  set  out  toward 
fv,o  i?.r^T.ifir,t.pV  at  8  took  to  the  E  (fislfl.)  and  at  4  P.  M. 


reached  the  place  called  Los  Ul times  Alisos.  15  leagues  from 


the  starting  place  over  low  hills,  of  saltpetre  and  MfiS.  with 
springs  of  very  healthful  water. 

Saturday,  Oct.  23.— Having  had  news  of  finding  2  water- 
ways  (Zaaianss.)   that   there  are  on  the  way  to   the  rancheria  of 
Euiifll.  full  of  water  and  an  obstacle  to   the   journey,   I  sent 
the  sergeant  with  2  soldiers  and  Indians  on  foot  to  examine 
them  and   to  find  a  crossing,  and  if  there  we s  none .  to  construct 
a  raft,  with  orders  for  one  of  them  to  return  with  information 
concerning  their  observations,   so   that   the  troop  mi^t  set  out. 
At  four  in  the  afternoon,   I  received  word  from  the  sergeant 
that   they  had  not  found  a  crossing  and  were  making  rafts.. 
Breaking  camp,  we  went  down  to  the  plain  of  the  Tulares.  a  beau- 
tiful view,  from  N  to  S  lagoons  extending  farther  than  the  eye 
can  see,  and  stretching  from  E  to  W,   I  judged,  about  28  or  30 
leagues.     At  10  o'clock  at  night  we  reached  the  first  ZBUm^ 
and  crossed  it,   the  horses  swimming  with  some  difficulty. 


4- 
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Kept  on  to  the  NE,   traveling  until  one  on  the  morning  of  the 
24th,   and  overtook  one  of  the  Indian  explorers,  who  told  me 
that  he  had  found  no  raft  in  the  Zanjon  of  Biiiml,   and  that 
the  gentiles  had  left  the   rancheria.     I  reached  this  Zanjon 
at  3  A.  M.     Rafts  were  constructed  on  which  the  troops  and  sup- 
plies were  ferried  across.     I  examined  the  site  where  the  gen- 
tiles had  their  huts,  which  was  12  leagues  from  Los  Alamos,  and 
it  showed  that   some  days  since,   they  had  moved  to  another 
place.     I  camped  here   to  rest  the  troops  and  feed  the  beasts. 
8  little  distance  from  the  shore  of  the  Zanjon  and  tular  with 
its  nitrous  soil.     Knowing  that  the  gentile  Indian,  called 
Gahriel  by  the  soldiers  and  belonging  to  this  rancheria.  had 
always  been  much  attached  to  thetroop  and  with  his  companions 
had  gone  with  the  troop  to  every  place,   and  confronted  with 
the  news  of  his  absence.  I  judged  that  they  had  some  news,  as 
much  from  this  as  from  the  fact  that  they  had  not  stopped  nor 
visited  the  fathers  of  San  Miguel  Mission  for  two  years,   though 
they  had  always  been  received  with  the  affection  befitting 

an  apostolic  minister. 

At  eleven  o'clock  I  saw  two  gentile  Indians  at  some  dis- 
tance.    I  sent  to  overtake  them  and  have   them  brought  to  the 
camp.       On  being  thoroughly  examined,  after  much  work,  they 
told  me  that  some   Indians  who  had  gone   to  San  Miguel  Mission 
at  the  end  of  September  for  the  fiesta,  had  returned  saying 
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news. 


and  insisting  that   at  this  time  troops  were  to  come  and  capture 
all  the  fugitive  Christians  and  to  carry  off  captive  all  the 
gentiles  because  they  sheltered  them.     Wien  they  were  told 
this,  they  were  frightened  and  some  had  gone  to  the  interior 
of  the  Lagoon,  others  scattered  as  soon  as  they  heard  the 

That  on  Thursday,   the  21st,  they  received  word  from  the 
rancheria  of  lacllfl-through  Christians  who   came  from  Soledad, 
that  on  the  18th  I  had  set  out  from  that  mission,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  hunting  them,  capturing  the  wild  Indians  and  punishing 
the  gentiles.     That   the  chief  had  set  out  for  the  aforementioned 
with  some  Christians  ^o  wanted  to  gp  away,  and  they  did  not 
know  whether  the  gentiles  of  IhShs.  were  waiting  us  or  had 
moved  their  rancheria.     That   the  Indian  Gabriel  had  gone  to  the 
fiesta  of  Biifinfivista  with  other  Indians.     That  as  soon  as  they 


Prom 


received  from  Soledad  the  news  of  our  crossing  they  had  main- 
tained a  watch,  and  we  had  been  observed  from  the  afternoon  of 
the  23rd,  and  our  method  of  crossing  the  zanjon  noted,  as  well 
as  the  road  that  we  took  at  first;  and  that  the  Indians  who 
remained  were  together  at  a  creek  about  5  miles  away, 
which  information  I  decided  to  send  out  to  capture  them,  hav- 
ing learned  from  these  gentiles  that  they  could  go  on  foot, 
since  there  was  little  water. 

Monday,  Oct.  25. -I  sent  them  out,  watchfully,  at  two 
in  the  morning  for  the  part  of  the   rancheria  of  Msal  about  5 
leagues  away  according  to   ttie   2  gentiles.     At  11  they  returned 
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with  45  persons  of  "both  sexes,  including  the  Christian 
Liberate,  who  with  permission  had  come  more  than  a  year  ago  to 
get  well  and  who  they  told  me,  had  kept  himself  concealed  be- 
cause  he  was  afraid.   That  the  other  Indians  were  scattered 
on  the  Lake.  That  the  Indian  Gabriel,  although  he  was  in 
Buenavista,  was  much  afraid  because  of  the  incident  that  hap- 
pened two  years  ago  with  the  Luiseno  Indians.  As  I  have  said 
before  this  Indian,  although  gentile,  is  named  and  known  as 
Gabriel.  He  is  not  a  chief  but  is  greatly  feared  by  all  the 
people  of  the  valley  and  renowned  because  of  the  circumstance 
of  his  goodwill  for  the  troop.  In  virtue  of  which  I  sent  to 
inform  him  of  my  arrival  and  tell  him  not  to  be  afraid.  That 
I  would  expect  him  on  the  30th  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Ton t ache  together  with  all  the  Christian  fugitives,  and  that 
I  would  give  them  a  pardon  on  paper  so  that  they  mi^t  return 

to  San  Miguel  Mission. 

At  3  in  the  afternoon  the  old  Indian  chief  of  Mbal  named 
Chape  with  his  wife  arrived  at  the  camp  with  a  present  of 
fish  for  me  and  told  me  that  while  they  were  fishing  on  the 
lake  Anastasia,  a  Christian  from  San  Miguel  appeared  and  told 
him  of  the  arrival  of  the  troop  at  the  rancheria,  and  that 
the  people  were  taken  away,  and  that  he  immediately  came  away, 
and  that  the  old  women  that  were  left  there  because  they  could 
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not  follow  us,   told  him  that   I  was  awaiting  him  here,   and  had 
given  them  very  good  treatment,   the  news  being  false  that  had 
been  told  them.     I  exhorted  them  all,  particularly  the  old 
men  and  children  to  become  Christians,   treating  them  with  the 
greatest  kindness,  and  warning  them  not   to  detain  nor  follow 
any  of  them  that  came  without  permission,  and  to  dismiss  them 
all,  giving  them  liberty  to  withdraw  to  their  missions,  but 
they  all  begged  to  remain  that  night  to  fish  and  kill  ducks,, 
for  all  the  people,  to  which  I  yielded,  and  they  did  so, 
killing  an  abundance  of  large  Majarron  and  ducks  enough  for  all. 

Tuesday,  Oct.  26.— After  having  remained  with  the  gen- 
tiles so   that  they  mi^t  all  unite  and  come  to  live  on  their 
lands  without  fear  of  the  troop,  we  set  out  from  this  place 
at  6  A.  M.   for  the  great  plain,   taking  the  road  to  the  S  to 
get  acquainted  with  it,   and  at   a  distance  of  6  leagues  on  this 
road  passed  the  CaiTada  of  the  Arroyo  of  San  Cayetano   (called 
by  the  natives  Agspa).  Set  out  from  this   canad'a  of  Agspa. 
arriving  at  the  entrance  #iere  are  the  foot  hills  of  the 
Sierra  Nevada  at  6:30  P.  M,  with  the  horses  and  mules  lame  and 
weary,  because  they  had  not  eaten  for  three  days,  counting 
today  and  going  through  lands  nitrous  and  hard  to  cross,  and 
without  water  today  (6  leagues  for  ifrtiich  reason  three  horses 
and  a  wornout  mule  were  left  on  the  load).     Having  found  good 
pasture   and  water  I  decided  to  rest  until  morning. 
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Iffednesday,  Oct.  27.— The  horses  and  the  womout  mule  were 
captured  yesterday.     Before  and  after  sunrise.   I  examined  with 
the  naked  eye  and  with  glasses  the  mountains  and  the  canyon 
called  Agspa  by  the  natives   (and  San  Cayetano  by  Lieut. 
Gabriel  Moraga),  whose  rancheria  is  located  in  the  interior  of 


£l£jL 


It  is  a  beautiful  si^t,   all  of  it   together  with  the  mountain 
being  covered  with  beautiful  oaks  and  live  oaks,  poplars  and 
willows.     Its  water  runs  for  a  short  distance  in  time  of 
drought,  but  is  very  good.     Those  usho  passed  down  the  canyon 
in  1806  say  that  it  was  not  so  broad  nor  so  well-covered  with 
trees.     According   to  the  signs,  the  rancheria  is  composed  of 
400  including  both  sexes  and  all  ages. 

Thursday,  Oct.  28.— At  6  A.  M.   set  out  to   the  N  and  at 
9  reached  the  Arroyo  de  Coyaipich,  a  distance  of  4  leagues, 
leaving  to   the  W  the  hill  or  mountain,  which  the  Lieut.  Don 
Gabriel  Moraga  named  San  Pedro  on  the  expedition  which  he  made 
in  1806.     Seeing  two  Indians  at  a  great  distance,   I  overtook 
them  and  they   told  me   that  they  were  afraid,  and   I  reassured 
them  and  they  took  me  to*  the  rancheria  of  the  same  name,   its 
chief  named  Tukal  and  numbering  about  200  people.     I  went  on 
for  the  river  of  San  Gabriel  with  two  guides  from  this  rancheria, 
throiieh  country  level  and  iisds  until  entering  a  large  oak 
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forest  in  which  I  found  the  rancheria  named  Choynoco   (Choynocko 
on  the  bank  of  an  arroyo  that  has  water  in  a   few  springs)  8 
leagues  distant,  whose  chief  and  the  greater  part  of  the  people 
were  at  a  fiesta  at  a  rancheria  in  the  neighboring  mountain 
named  Qhisfiha.  about  8  leagues  away.     I   turned  in  that  direction 
and  arrived  at  sunset  at  the  neighboring  Arroyo  ?4iich  I  called 
El  Llanto  del  Capitan  del  Chischa  [=The  weeping  of  the  Chief 
of  Chischa],  because   I  found  the  chief  in  it  weeping  for  the 
death  of  his  two  brothers  aid  six  sisters,  for  which  reason 
he  was  celebrating  the  funeral  feast  and  had  left  the  rancheria 

of  the  oaks. 

This   chief  named  Joasps  told  me  that  he  with  his  wife  and 
family  and  brother  had  withdrawn  this  day  to   this  site  to 
we,ep  for  the  death  of  their  relatives.     They  alone,  because 
on  the  following  day  they  had  to  have  all  the  invited  ones  at 
their  rancheria,  and  he  entreated  me  so  that  I  resolved  to  pass 
the  ni^t  in  this  place,  for  in  the  moming  liiey  would  be  in 
the  aforementioned  rancheria  and  he  and  his  people  would  open 
the  road  to  give  water  to    the  horses;  and  when  I  yielded  to 
his  urging  he  manifested  much  content,  giving  to  all  fresh 
fish  and  pinole  and  atole,  and  offered  to  leave  with  his  fam- 
ily in  the  morning  with  my  troop.     His  conduct  throughout  was 
majestic  and  affable.     He  declared  that  he  had  never  seen 
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soldiers  in  his  country  and  had  only  heard  years  ago  of  their 
crossing  below  (This  was  Moraga  in  1806)  to  the   S  and  that 
there  were  as  many  from  the  troop  as  from  the  Mission;   that  he 
had  wanted  and  resolved  to  see  the  Presidios,  "but   that  he  had 
refrained  from  going  "because  there  were  enemies  in  the  vicinity, 
who  would  kill  or  illtreat  him.     I  did  my  best  to  remove  this 
fear,  and  he  promised  me  to  come  to  Monterey,  and  I  gave  him  a 
paper,  which  he  appreciated  greatly,  so  that  he  would  be  re- 
ceived by  the  guard.  . 

The  three  places  that   I  visited  today  with  him,  on  my  ar- 
rival hid  their  women  and  children,  and  as  soon  as  they  asked 
and  found  out  that  no  JJViar  accompanied  me,  they  brou^t  them 
out  and  presented  them  to  me. 

Having  heard  that  there  was   a  San  Miguel  Christian  with 
two  horses  at   the   feast,   I  spoke  of  it   to   Chief  Joasps,  and 
he  immediately  sent  for  him,  and  he  arrived  at  nine  o'clock  at 
ni^t  accompanied  by  a  gaily  decorated  Indian  youth,  22  or  24 
years  old,  chief  of  Ohoinoco.  and  two  other  Indians,  7»ho  begged 
me   to  pardon  him,  as  he  was  a  relative  of  theirs,  and   invited 
me   in  the  name  of  the  othSr  chiefs  who  had  assembled  there; 
and  said  that   those  of  the  lEfilamfi.  and  he  offered,   if  I  arrived 
with  wornout  horses   to    take  care  of  them  until  my  return,   if 
I  would  leave  them  there,  for  he  had  on  his  lands  water  and 
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pasture  in  abundance.  I  answered  him  that  in  the  morning  I  was 
going  to  visit  them  all,  and  having  good  horses  thanked  them 

f 

for  the  offer,   at  vrtiich  he  departed,  and   I  passed  the  night 
with  suitable  precautions. 

Friday,  Oct.  29.-- -At  6  A.  M.  with  due  order  I  set  out  ac- 
companied by  the  chief  Tejoasps  for  his  rancher ia  toward  the 
northern  foothills  of  the  mountain,  which  I  reached  at  8 
o'clock.     Seven  chiefs  from  several  rancher ias  of  the  oak  grove 
came  out  to  receive  me,  2  of  them  chiefs  of  I^lflmfi.,  one  from 
ChoinoCQ,  and  the  other  4  from  the  neighborhood  of  the  same 
mountain,  all  arranged  in  good  order  with  their  people  in 
front  of  the  wall  that   formed  the   rancheria  of  Chischa,  ndiose 
chief  Joasps,  as  I  have  said  before,  was  having  a  funeral 
feast,  vfaich  was  done         in  the  following  manner.     They  painted 
their  faces  black  like  great  blackened  balls,  and  passed  the 
entire  ni^t  giving  mournful  cries  like  hoarse  weeping.    The 
next  day,   they  washed  and  painted,   and  formed  their  dance  by 
rancherias.     At  the   end  the  giver  of  the   feast,  after  having 
■  given  them  a  great  deal  to  eat^-fish  that  they  catch  in  the 
river,   elk,  deer,   and  antelope  meat,  of  which  there   is  an 
abundance,   atole  and  pinole^-paid  all  of  them  with  beads  and 
baskets,   and  they  went  away  for  their  own  country.     As  soon 
as  I  arrived,   all  tiie  chiefs  by  means  of  interpreters,   invited 
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me  urgently,  at  which  having  previously  taken  suitable  precau- 
tions without  their  knowing  it,   I  sent  away  my  horse,  and  ac- 
companied by  the   interpreters  went  within  the  rancheria  with 
them.     With  due  reserve,  in  the  wall  that   forms  the   rancheria 
of  iMaQha  I  counted  in  file  437  Indian  youths  all  armed, and 
about  600  women  and  children  all  placed  in  front  of  it,  whose 
length  which  I  measured  as  I  walked  was  358  paces  which  would 
make  626  varas[l721.5  feet]  and  in  the  rear  432  paces  or  756 
varas  [2079  feet],  all  of  rushes  fpetate)  and  branches  of  wil- 
low.    Then  I  went  opposite  where  the  invited  guests  were  lodged, 
and  as  they  all,  men  and  women  and  boys  and  girls  were  pre- 
sented to  me   in  a  confused  mass,   I  could  not  coint  them,  as  I 

,  but  there  were  perhaps  600  men.     All  the 

« 

women  of  the  huts  of  flbisnha  were  busy  grinding  pinole  from 
several  seeds,  cooking  rice  (?)— arroz— and  making  bread  of 
it,  and  with  lai^e  baskets  of  very  thick  acorn  atole. 

After  I  finished  my  visit  to  all  the  chiefs,   I  gave  them 
to  understand  that  the  reason  for  my  visit   to  their  country 
was  the  order  of  the  Great  Chief  (for  so  I  named  the  Senor 
Governor)  and  they  assured  me  that  they  had  no  more  Christians, 
that   the  one  they  gave  up  to  me  from  QhoynoOQ     did  not  come 
through  their  lands,  for  they  were  far  from  the  Missions 
Joasps  of 


did  those  of 


And 


again  told  me  that  no  troop  had  ever  been 
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there,  nor  had  they  knowledge  of  any  until  now,  and   I  gave  him 
to  unierstand  that   I  was  much  pleased. 

Chief  Joasps  and  his  people  as  well  as  the  other  guests 
began  to  present  me  with  baskets  of  all  sizes,  pinole  and  atole 
to  eat,  but  not  having  anything  with  which  to   reciprocate,  with 
great  affability  I  excused  myself  from  receiving  anything, 
telling  them  ell  that  I  had  to  go  a  long  way  and  could  not 
carry  anything,  but   if  they  wanted  to  come  to  see  me  some  day 
at  the  Presidio  aid  bring  it,  they  would  all  be  very  well  re- 
ceived, with  Tiiich  they  were  satisfied.     But  they  begged  me 
to  permit  the  troop  to  stroll  among  them  and   to  eat,  and  I  sent 
them  in  parties  under  the  sergeant  and  captain,  giving  them 
strict  orders  not  to  touch  anything  except  to  taste  the  food 
which  was  offered  them,  and  the   Indians  were  well  pleased. 

At  eleven  that  day  tiie  chief  of  Notonto  arrived  and  was 
presented  to  me  by  the  assembled  gentiles,  and  after  having 
been  told  that   I  wculd  soon  be  at  his  rancher ia,  he  withdrew 

with  them. 

At  one  o'clock  there  came  to  the  feast  from  the   interior 
of  the  Sierra  Nevada  and  from  the  rancheria  that  they  call 
Apalame .  four  chiefs  naned  Chomulk,  Gilmosts,  Ogmort  and  Gulstos 
with  111  Indian  men  and  women,  ^o  had  never  seen  troops. 
These  Indians  presented  themselves  at  the  top  of  the  hill  and 
sent  word  of  their  arrival  to  Joasps,  asking  who  we  were  and 
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seeking  permission  to  enter  in  a  skirmish  killing  dogs  and 
hens.     He   told  them  who  we  were,  and  they  staged  their  ar- 
rival in  a  sort  of  masquerade,  killing  with  their  arrows  some 
dogs  and  hens,   for  yfoich  they  paid  with  beeds,  and  prepared 
to  eat  them,  well  content.     All  the  people  and  particularly 
the  chief  urged  me  strongly  to   spend  the  night   and  the  follow- 
ing day  with  them  at  the   feast,  but   I  left  them  satisfied, 
telling  them  that   I  had  far  to  go  and  but  little  time,  and 
that   I   intended  to   leave  in  the  afternoon  and   to   sleep  at 
TelamSx.    In  the  conversation  that   I  had  with  Joasps,  the  chief 
of  Chischa,  he  told  me  that  he  and  his  people  went  up  by  sev- 
eral places  to   the   top  of  the  mountain  to  gather  pinons,   and 
that   in  some  places   there  were  areas  of  good  land,  and  that 
they  could  be  easily  reached  by  horse,  but  that  they  were  very 
large.     I'rom  the  people  from  the   interior  I  had  it  also  more 
particularly  and  from  the  people  that  there  are  on  the  other 
side,   Tnho   told  me   that  they  made  their  gatherings  of  piffons 
and   seeds  on  both  sides,  but  that  they  did  not   go   in  much,  be- 
cause the  other  inhabitants  are  bad  people,  and  that   there   are 
three  mountains,   although  not   so  large  as  this,  with  very  large 
trees  of  acorns,  which  must  be  oaks   (robles);   that   they  have 
not  seen  people  like  us. 

At  3  P,  M.   I  started  to  set  out   for  Telame  with  guides 


■11  *  IM  ^•'l'9  ...M 
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from  Chisc^a  and  from  said  rancher ia  and  having  made  only  a 
short  turn  in  the  meamniiile  to    the  banks  of  San  Gabriel  River 
joininjg  the  same  sierra.     There  were   in  it  more  than  a  hundred 
women  young  and  old,  with  children,  all  of  them  distilling 
their  atole  in  large  baskets,  and   others  cooking  aid  grinding 
them,  and  at  most  there  began  to   come  out  from  the  willows 
about  200  people  of  all  ages  and  kinds  who  approached  me  and 
saluted  me  without  any  fear,   those  who   entered  in  their  huts 
of  Chischa,   and   the   troop  being  mounted,  we  set  out   and  ar- 
rived at  Tel am ft  at  5:30  P.  M.  which  was  located  about  5  leagues 
W  and  where   I   found  14  old  women  and  9  old  men  n*io  were  not  at 
the  feast.  At  dusk  several  other   Indians  arrived  and  they  went 
out  and  in  all  there  were  47.     One  of  the  old  women  came  to 
the  camp  and  presented  me  with  a  small  chicken  for  supper, 
and  I  reciprocated  with  corn  pinole. 

Saturday,  Oct.  30.— At  5  A.  M.   I  set  out   for  Tontache 
with  guides  which  the   Indians  contributed.     Starting  for  the 
great  oak  grove  we  followed  several  directions  to  the  E,   the 
W,   the  N,  and  the  S  because  of  the  numerous  arroyos,   tulares 
and  zanjons  that  there  are  until  at  2  in  the  afternoon  when  we 

4k 

turned  to  the  W  on  which   road  we  crossed  San  Gabriel  River 
and  arrived  at  the  place  called  La  Cruz,  idiich  is  on  its  bank, 
at  4,  having  traveled  13  leagues  during  the  day.     At  5,  4  In- 
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dians  arrived  from  the  rancher ia  of  Tontache  bringing  me  presents 
of  fish  and  ducks,  and  inviting  me  in  the  morning  to  come  to 
their  rancher  ia,   for  although  the  chief  was  at  Buenavista  with 
half  of  the  people,   those   irtio   remained  in  it  wanted  to  receive 
and  become  acquainted  with  the  troop,   for  those   from  La  Soledad 
had  told  them  of  our  coming.     I  accepted  the   fish  and  ducks, 
and   reciprocated  with  dry  meat  and  pinole,  and  told  them  I  was 
glad  that   they  knew  that   I  was  coming  to  see  them,  and  that  in 
the  morning  I  would  go  to  their  rancher  ia,  and   that  they  must 

« 

have  the   Christians  in  it  ready  for  me  to  pardon  and  to  send 
to  their  Mission,   and  that  we  would  talk  afterwards,   and   I  dis- 
missed them,  but   2  of  them  willingly  remained  to  act  as  guides. 
Sunday,  Oct.   31. — After  having  said  the  rosary,   I  set  out 
at  7  in  the  momine  for  the  rancheria  of  Tontache >  which  I 


reached  at  a  distance  of  3-1/2  leagues  to  the  W  located  on 
the  edge  of  the  Laguna  de  Bubal  on  miry  land  so  that  the 
horses  could  not   cross  and  very  nitrous,   for  vrtiich  reason  I 
proceeded  with  only  one  soldier  among  the   Indians.     I  counted 
108  Indians,  brave  and  robust  youths,   and   about  200  people 
including  women,  old  men,  boys, and  girls.     They  brou^t  me  5 
Christians  from  San  Miguel,  and   I  sent   them  with  a  vaquero 
to  their  mission.     The  gentiles  begged  me  to  pardon  them,   for 
they  were  all  their  sons  or  brothers.     They  ratified  the  fact 
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that   the  nms  of  my  coming  was  communicated  "by  the  people  of 
lafihfi^  who  had  heard  it   from  those   of  La  Soledad,  and  that   it 
had  spread  throughout  the  valley  and  I  would  find  no  one  in 
their  rancher ias  especially  in  those  of  the  N  ito  were  horse- 
killers,  for  they  had' all  scattered  to   the  mountains  and   tu- 
lares.     They  themselves  had  remained  on  their  ground  because 
they  knew  they  had  done  no  wrong,  all  except   some   timid  ones 
who  had  withdrawn  to  the   interior  of  the   Lake  and  did  not  want 
to   come   out,  and  others  iho  were  at   the   festivities  at 
Buenavista.  \1hile  thus  occupied  I  learned  of  the  arrival  of 

« 

an  Indian  from  Buenavista  nho  said  that  Lieut.  Gahriel  Moraga 
had  reached  there  4  days  ago,  and  that  he  could  do  nothing 
because  the   Indians  had  gone   to  tlie   Lake,  and  that   the  vis- 
iters  had  scattered  with  fear,  and  he  had  come  with  the  news. 
At  12  o'clock  I  returned  to    the  place  from  ihich  I  set  out, 
?4iich  I  reached  at  2  o'clock. 

Monday,  Nov.  1. — At  5  A.  M.   I  began  my  march  to  the  N 
for  the   rancheria  of  Tache  about  12  leagues  away,   ^ich  sita 
or  place  nil  ere   it  was  previously,   I  reached  at  4  P.  M.   through 
nitrous  lands,  miry  and  with  very  large  tulares,  and  having 
with  much  difficulty  crossed  4  zanjones,   full  of  water,   and 
so  miry  that   in  one  of  them,   the  horse  belonging  to  the   sol- 
dier Ignacio  Soto  could  not  get  out,  and  he  and  his  arms  got 
all  wet. 
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Coming  in  sight  of  Rio  del  Reyes,  5  Indians  were  sighted  a 
league  away,  who  were  going  in  the   direction  of  the   Tular, 
and  although  I  sent  the   Indian  interpreter  Antonio,   to  over- 
take them  so  that  I  mi^t  talk  to   them,  he  could  not  follow. 
Realizing  this  and   seeing  that  we   could  not  cross  the  , 

marshes,   I  sent  another  of  his  companions,   to  follow  him. 
He  brought  me  the  news  that  all  the   Indians  had  scattered 
because  Ihey  were  afraid  of  us,  for  Agustin  acd  Pascual, 
neophytes  of  Soledad  Mission,  sent  wor     to    Ihem,  as  soon  as 
they  saw  me  leave,  that   I  was  coming  to  capture  the  Christians 
and  to  kill  them  all,  for  which  reason  2  chiefs  with  9 
Christians  immediately  took  the  road  to  the  Mission,  and  the 
others  had  gone   in  various  directions.     I  th«n  sent  a  native 
Indian  of  this   country,  called  Victor,   to  make  them  under- 
stand the   contrary;,  and  tell  them  not  to  believe   the  fugitive 
Christians,  and  that  the  Gentiles  were   to   come   to  me.     He 
returned  at  9  o'clock  at  night  with   two  of  them,  ^o   told  me 
the  same  as  Antonio,  and  that  perhaps  the   chiefs  that  were 
on  the  way  to  Soledad  would  arrive   that  ni^t.     I  made  them 
understand  the  contrary,   aid  that   I  was  astonished  that   this- 
raacheria  having  been  so  friendly  with  the  troop  which  had 
come   to  help  them  several  times  and   to  fight  against  their 
enemies  until  they  made  them  their  friends,   that   they  should 
have  believed  the  word  of  the  Christians  until  they  had  suf- 
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ficient  proof,  and  much  less  that  of  the  wild   Indians  that 
spoke 'With  no  more  authority;  and   that  they  had  not  come  forth 
to  receive  me,  as  they  had  always  done  with  the  troop.     To 
which  they  answered  that  their  only  reason  was  the   information 
from  Agustin  and  Pascual,  and  they  helieved  them  "because  it 
was  true  that   those  Christians  were  with  them,  and  so  the 
a  fore -mentioned  Chiefs  went  to  deliver  up  those  that  they  could 
carry,  and  to  ask  why  we  wanted  to   do  them  so  much  harm,  since 
they  had  never  taken  or  killed  horses  of   the   troop  "before,  al- 
though they  had  taken  care  of  them  many  times.     I  made  them 
understand  that   the  word  sent  them  "by  Agustin  and  Pascual  was 
wrong,  but   that   it  was  true  that  I  was  going  to  capture  and 
send  hack  all  the  Christian  Indians  to  the  Missions,  and  that 
if  they  wanted  to-  keep  our  friendship  as  they  had  up  to  the 
present,   they  must  not  shelter  anyone,  and  as  soon  as  they 
presented  themselves  from  any  Mission,  condemn  their  flight, 
and  if  they  were  relatives,  do  the  same;  and  that  they  were  to 
get  word  to  their  companions  that   I  wanted  to  see  them  and  get 
acquainted  with  them.     They  remained  and   in  the  morning  they 
went  together  and  got  fish  as  they  had  always  done, 

At  10  at  ni^t  an  Indian  came  in  splendor  to  camp  sent  from 
the  rancher ia  of  Notonto  to  know  if  I  had  reached  this  place, 
for  the   Chief  Taijya  had  returned  from  the  funeral  feast  of 
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Chischa,  and   told  them  that   I  was  not  coming  to   do   them  the 
harm  prophecied  by  the  angry  ones   from  Soledad,  and  they  wanted 
to  get  acquainted  with  me  and  were  waiting  for  me   in  their 
rancher ia  whose  people,   this  chief  sent  word,  were  getting 
fish  for  mine.     That,  as  they  had  not  killed  any  horses,  nor 
sheltered  any  fugitive  Christians  they  were  not  at  all  afraid, 
and  that  they  had  set  out   to   the  good  land   to   receive  us.  That 
if  they  had  before   fought  the  troop  it  had  been  because  of 
lies  that  had  been  told  them.     I  assured  them  that  they  had 
done  well,   that  they  must  never  flee  from  the  troop  nor  fear 
them,  and  having  to  speak  with  the  people  of  TaQhe,   I  could  not 
go  there   immediately,  but   \TOuld  be  there  on  the  third  day  in 
the  morning.     So  pleasing  wss  the  deportment  of  this   Indian 

«       * 

youth  v^o  came  to  speak  with  me,   that   I  presented  him  with  a 
red  handkerchief,  not  having  anything  else,  and  a  little  corn 
pinole,  with  wiiich  he  went  away  immediately,  seemingly  much 

pleased. 

Tuesday,  Nov.  2.— The  horses  being  much  wornout  and  the 
troop  dirty,  I  rested  here  this  day  to  attract  the  scattered 
gentiles  while  the  former  rested  and  the  soldiers  washed. 

At  9  A.  M.  the  4  chiefs  of  I^ifiim^  named  Mariano  Ticsar, 
Goolill,  Cullas,  and  Chilara  presented  themselves  to  me— all 
from  this  same  rancheria,  accompanied  by  37  Indian  youths  pre- 
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pared  with  nets  to  catch  fish  in  Rio  del  Reyes,  -which  they  did 
in  my  presence,  swimming  with  great  agility,   then  diving  and 
when  below  water  some  5  credos,  and  at  the  least  3,  as  I  myself 
saw.     After  they  had  cau^t   enough   fish  I   turned  to  show  them 
to  all,  being  aware  that  they  were  all  scattered  and  living 
in  the  Lake  and   they  would  come  out  to   their  old  territory  with- 
out fear.     Not  seeing  them  all  together  I  told  them,  that  I 
would  go  alone  to  the  part  of  the  rancher ia  v^ich  they  said 
was  near,  to  which  they  answered  that   I  could  go  on  horseback 
up  to   a  certain  place,  and  then  they  would  take  me  on  a  raft. 
I  agreed  to  this  with  pleasure,   and  they  immediately  sent  word 
to  prepare  a  raft  and  entertainment.     As  soon  as  the  troop 
learned  my  resolution  they  were  opposed  to  it,  saying  that   it 
was  exposing  me  to  their  transgression,  as  had  happened  before 
when  entering  other  rancherias  alone,   and  especially    in  this, 
case,  because  it  was  in  water  and   tule ,  vhich  could  not  be  en- 
tered in  case  of  necessity,  whidi  I  held  was  groundless  as 
I  knew  they  were  not  malicious  and  had  said  so   to  the  gentiles, 
and   in  the  afternoon  I  would  go  accompanied  by  only  the  ser- 
geant.    I  had  previously  examined  the  munitions  which  got  wet 
when  the  soldier  Ignacio  Soto  crossed  the   Zanjon  and  ordered 
him  to   expose  the  powder  to  the  sun  and  seeing  some  cartridges 
compressed  with  it,   I  took  some  powder  to   test  its  activity. 


•  ♦ 
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and  it  burned  my  ri^t  hand,     I  could  not  now  gratify  my  de- 
sire  to  see   the  condition  of  this  part  of  the   rancher i a  of 
Tsche.  and  I  told  the  gentiles  so  and  they  seemed  very  sorry, 
and  I  sent  them  away  accompanied  by  some  friendly  Indians  who 
were   to  bring  me  some  information.     They  returned  later  saying 
that   they  found  these  gentiles  living  in  the  water  and   tule 
on  a  large  raft,  without  li^t  or  hot  food,   and  having  made 
the  old  men  and  women  understand  what  I  had  said,   tiiey  sent 
word  the  same  ni^t  to  inform  the  scattered  ones  to  assemble. 
The  troop  seeing  my  intention  was  frustrated  told  me  that   they 
had  already  resolved  not  to  let  me  go  alone.     The  chiefs 
Mariano  Ticsar  and  Cullas  told  me  that   they  had  delivered  at 
Soledad  all  the  Christians  that  could  be  caught  the  preceding 
ni^t  and   that  they  were  not  sheltering  any  fugitive  Christians 

at  all. 

At  11  P.  M.  the  friendly  Indians  returned  accompanied  by 

the   chiefs  Cullas  and  Chilara,  who  were  to  guide  us  to  the 

rancberia  of  Notonto  where   I  was  going. 

Wednesday,  Nov.  3. — At  5  in  the  morning   at  the   time  of 

our  departure,   a  messenger  came  to  me  from  Tontache  to  tell  me 

that  Lieut.  Gabriel  Moraga  had  returned  to  Lake  Buenavista 

and  surprised  the   Indians  in  a  canyon,   taking  9  Christians 

prisoners.     That  all  the   Indians  had  fled  and  the   Indian  that 
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bfou^t  the  news  left  Buenavista  on  the   30th  and  traveled  day 
and  night.     That  they  had  just  received  word  from  the  North 

that  the  troop  of  San  iJVancisco  had  fought  and  killed  many  In- 
dians, and   that   these  had  killed  a  soldier  and  wounded  several. 
I  sent  hack  the  Gentile  to  tell  his   companions  that   it  was 
false  that  one  soldier  had  been  killed  and  others  wounded. 

At  6  A.  M.  after   receiving  the  message  sent  by  the   In- 
dian  from  Tontache^    I  set  out   for  the  rancheria  of  Notonto. 
travelling  N  about  6i  leagues,  which  I  found  located  on  the 
bank  of  Eio  de  Heyes  on  soil  nitrous  and  with   tule  ..     Two 
le^ues  before  arriving  2  Indians  from  these  same  Notontos, 
came  to  meet  me  on  the  road,  one  of  them  with  3  cakes  of  bread 
and  rice  which  he  presented  to    the  guides  of  Tache  and   the 
other  Indians  who  accompanied  me,  and   they  told  me  that  they 
were  expecting  me.     In  sight  of  the   rancher ia  and  1700  varas 
[4675  feet]  from  it,  en  Indian  called  Manuel  presented  himself 
to  me,  saying  through  the   interpreter  Antonio,   in  the  name  of 
all  the  chiefs   that  they  had  gathered  together  and  assembled 
a's  I  had  desired.     I  answered  that   the  reunion  was  commendable 
and  that   I  was  going   to  be  with  them  all.     To  which  he  re- 
sponded that  he  was  going  to  tell  them  and  that   they  were  watch- 
ing for  me.     I  sent  him  off  in  haste  and  at   once  turned  to 
perfect  precautions  which   I  hrd  taken  in  anticipation,  and  be- 
fore  the  arrival  of  the   Indians  I  presented  myself  as   in  battle 
by  means  of  a  pistol  shot  before  the  rancher ia.vshose  people 
were  drawn  up  in  double  line  and   without  arms   (for  as  it   is  the 
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most  bellicose  that  is  known  in  these  parts,   I  informed  them 
by  the  first  messenger  that  no  Indian  with  arrow  in  hand 
should  present  himself  before  me,   for  this  action  alone  would 
be  enouf^i  to  draw  blood  and  for  me   to  treat  them  as  enemies). 
Accompanied  by  4  soldiers  and  an  interpreter  I  went  into  the 
midst  of  the   Indians,  and  at   this  ordered  all  the  chiefs  to 
present  themselves  to  me.     They  were  the   following;  Taijya, 
the  old  chief,   and  Ghata,  his  nephew,   the  new  chief  of  the- 
Notontos,  Coytisa,  chief  of  Gumilchi,  Guchaita  (and  Hocha, 

•  _ 

chiefs  of  Guchetema,  Guchalne,  chief  of  Tateguy.     The  first 
I  had  to  say  was  to  give  weight  to  the  boldness  of  their  send- 
ing me  word  as  to  what  it  was  that   I  wanted.^  * 

[Unfinished  translation.     Priestley  abstracts  the  rest  of  the 
diary  as  follows:     "Leaving  No ton to,   the  Spaniards  went  E 
4  leagues,  crossed  the  Kings  and  spent  the  ni^t  on  its 
bank.     Next  day  they  moved  NW  15  leagues  from  Notonto  to 
•  the  Pozas  do  San  Pablo,  and   then  to  the  San  Joaquin,  along 
the   tular,  reaching  Tape ,'  which  had  been  moved.     On  the 
6th  and  7th  the  expedition  moved  24  leagues  down  liie   San 
Joaquin,  12  more  on  the   9th,  and   turned  W  to  the   Arroyo  de 
Santa  Rita  on  the  10th,  bound  for  the   presidio.     Next  day 
eleven  leagues  were   traveled  to  San  Luis  Gonzaga.  The  party 
reached  San  Juan  Bautista  on  the  3rd  and  Monterey  on  the 
16th."] 
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Estudillo,  Jose  Maria,  Diaro  de  la^  espedicion  hecha  a  \os 
tulares  por  el  teniente  D.  Jose  Maria  Estudillo  comajlante. 
del  Real  Presidio  de  Monterey,  consecuente  a'  superior 
orden  del  Seilor  Gobemador  de  la  Nueva  Calif.  Coronel 
D.  Pablo  Vicente  de  Sola,  para  visitar  y  reconocer  las 
rancherias  de  gsntile  y  recoger  los  Cristianos  zimarrones , 
su  castigo  en  caso  necesario,  le  que  emprendi6  hoy  17 


i 


e  Octubre  de  1819,  con  un  sargento.  tres'cabos,  y  Viente 
seis _soldados  de  su  compania,  1819,  Original  MS, 


L.  Huntington  Collection. 


Translation  by  S.  R.  Clemence. 

Dr.  H.   I.  Priestley  in  an  artficIe^inExped'iiions  sent  out  from 
California  Missions  includes  an  abstract  of  this   diary, 
but  does  not  attempt  to   identify  any  locations. 
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Carl  Meyer,  who  was  in  San  Francisco  in  the     (196 
spring  of  1851  when  the  news  was  spread  of  the  discovery 
of  gold  along  the  Kla^nath  river,  decided  to  join  an  ex- 
pedition which  was  being  formed  to  explore  the  region.  He 
decided  to  travel  by  boat,  but  upon  reaching  Trinidad  was  (310 

t 

compelled,  owing  to  bad  weather,  to  put  in  at  Trinidad 
Bay  where,  after  suffering  shipwreck,  his  party  landed     (313 
and  was  hospitably  received  by  the  Allequa  residents  of 
that  locality  who,  headed  by  their  chief,  were  assembled 
on  the  sea-shore  to  render  aid.   Meyer  pitched  his  tent   (314 
close  to  their  dwellings  and  stayed  amongst  them  suffic- 
iently long  to  make  a  number  of  interesting  observations   (215 
which  he  has  recorded  as  follows. 

"The  Allequae  or  Wood  Indians  strike  me  as 
being  the  finest  looking  and*  most  teachable  of  all  the 
Indians  of  California.  They  a^re  strong  and  muscular,  with 
a  figure  similar  to  our  own.  Their  skin  is  slightly  cin- 
namon colored,  or  rather  bleached,  like  that  of  the  ancient 
Incas.   The  cheeks  of  the  young  men  and  wanen  frequently 
show  a  delicate  red  coloring.   The  head  (Homaschkwa)  is 
slightly  flattened,  the  brow  vaulted,  the  facial  angle  is 
approximately  80°»  the  nose  (Ellek)  has  a  Roman  bend,  the 
eye  (Mellin)  is  large  and  intelligent,  with  a  slightly 
angular  cavity,  the  lips  (Matella)  are  not  prominent,  the 

chin  (Schtalas)  is  oval,  and  the  hands  and  feet  (Metzk) 
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are  small.     All  their  features  are  less  angular  and  broad 
than  in  the  case  of  the  southern  Indians.      It  would  be 
possible  to  detect   in  them  the  distinguishing  features  of 
each  human  race  and  to  designate  them  as  the  facial  traits 
of  the  otoiginal  man.     The  All eguas  have  thick,  rather 
smooth  hair;   that  of  the  men  (Woa)  and  of  the  children 
(Papusch)    is  burnt  off  to  a  uniform  length  of  one  inch, 
which  gives  them  the  appearance  of  having  titanic  heads. 
Scxnetimes  the  men  wear  a  rather  long,  upright  pig- tail, 
stiffened  with  some  resinous  fluid.      This  is  considered 
an  ornament,  and  upon  festive  occasions  or  in  wax   it  is 
adorned  with  red  and  white  feathers, which  give  it  the 
appearance  of  a  hoopoe's  crest. 

0 

"As   in  the  case  of  all  north  American  Indians     (316 
they  wear  very  little  beard  (Liptasch).      The  hairs  are 
plucked  out  and  only  allowed  to  grow  as  a  sign  of  mourning. 
The  women  (Squa)  and  girls   (Wintscha)  wear  their  hair 
smoothly  combed  and  unplaited.      It  falls  over  their  should 
ders  in  slight  rings  and  is  fastened  at  the  forehead  with 
chains  of  shells  and  beads   (Agfihlala).     The  All eguas  wear 
jewels   in  their  ears;    these  they  sometimes  obtain  from  the 
whites,   sometimes  copy  in  wood.      At  other  times  they  are 
replaced  by  small  stones  which  are  supposed  to  have  a 
talismanic  property.      Only  those  Indians  who  inhabit  the 
distant  mountains  wear  wooden  or   iron  rings   in  their  nJ>s- 
trils. 


ill 
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"When  five  years  of  age  the  girls  are  tattooed 
with  a  black  stripe  extending  from  both  corners  of  the 
mouth  to  below  the  ohin.   To  this  line  is  added  every  five 
years  another  parallel  line,  by  which  means  it  becomes  easy 
to  determine  the  age  of  every  Indian  woman.  For  the  daugh- 

* 

ters  of  the  wilderness  are  totally  unlearned  in  the  fine 
art  practised  by  ladies  of  the  civilized  world  of  counting  — 
or  concealing  — >  their  age*  On  special  occasions  the  men 
paint  their  faces  with  a  varnish  derived  from  the  pine  tree, 

* 

and  they  draw  all  manner  of  mysterious  figures  and  ornaments 
on  their  cheeks,  noses  and  foreheads,  by  removing  the  var- 
nish while  yet  soft  from  individual  portions  of  the  skin. 
When  dry  the  varnish  is  of  a  deep  red  brown  color,  whilst 
the  bare  portions  retain  the  natural  tint  of  the  skin. 
This  tattooing  is  done  in  such  a  way  that  the  face  is  not 
disfigured,  but  the  elliptical  lines  running  symmetrically 
from  the  forehead  across  the  temples  and  cheeks  give  a      (317 
fuller  and  quite  pleasing  appearance  to  the  face.  This 
in  itself  serves  to  demonstrate  the  skilled  hand  of  the 
Allequas  and  their  sense  for  more  complete  and  beautiful 

human  contours* 

"In  the  summer  the  men  go  quite  naked,  in 
winter  they  wear  over  their  shoulders  wraps  of  tanned  stag 
or  deer  hides.   They  are  always  provided  with  bows  and 
arrows  which  they  carry  either  in  their  hand  ready  for  use 
or  in  a  quiver  made  of  fox  or  beaver  skin  which  is  slung 
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over the  shoulder.      The  bow  (Smoteih)    Is  made  of  the  strong, 
elastio  root  of  the  fir  tree;   it   is  about  3^^  feet  long 
and  is  oovered  on  the  baok  surface  with  a  bear*s  sinew, 
whioh  serves  to  give  it  greater  elasticity  and  strength. 
The  Allequa  draws  his  bow  with  the  greatest  ease.     He 
also  has  larger  bows  whioh  are  used  for  distant  shooting. 
These  are  6  feet  long  and  when  using  them  the  Indian  lies 
on  the  ground,  pushes  his  right  knee  firmly  against  the 
bow  when  spanning  and  reinforces  with  both  arms*     The 
arrows   (Nekwetsoh)  are  skillfully  constructed,  partly 
of  reeds,  partly  of  cedar  wood.     The  upper  part  is  fur- 
nished with  two  rows  of  feathers,   drawn  crosswise  through 
the  shaft.      The  tips  are  made  in  part  of  vulcanized  glass, 
in  part  of  a  fine  kind  of  delicate  pebble;   frequently 
also  of  iron  or   ivory.     The  glass  arrows  are  the  most 
dangerous.     Their  points  are  from  1  to  1^  inches  long, 
three-cornered  and  jagged.     They  are  fastened  into  the 
arrow  by  means  of  a  firm  mass  of  resin.      If  they  penetrate 
a  human  body  the  glass  generally  breaks  on  the  bones, 
the  wound  promptly  festering  with  fatal  results.     The  iron 
tips, which  are  supplied  with  strong  counterhooks,  are  only 
lightly  attached  to  the  arrow,  with  the  result  that  when 
the  latter  is  withdrawn  they  remain  in  the  body.   The  ivory 
tips  usually  bore  through  the  body  canpletely.     Sometimes     (318 
the  arrows  are  poisoned  with  the  juice  of  the  Sumach  tree, 
in  whioh  cases  they  are  only  used  to  slay  wild  beafets. 
Other  weapons  of  the  All eguas  are  the  following:   the 
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obsldlan  hatchet  or  tomahawk,   the  olub«   the  lanoe  and 
the  javelin.      The  Indians  are  usually  also  provided  with 
knives  ('BsQhallaoh}   reDeajblitig.outla93,!56,  made 

of  sheet-steel,   whloh  they  pick  up  on  the  sea-shore, 

» 

make  themselves, or  obtain  by  means  of  barter  or  purchase 

fr^Q  the  whites.       On  one  occasion  on  the  shores  of  the 

Klamath  I  received  the  offer  of  a  fine  boat   (Yatsch) 

and  several  beaver  skins,  as  well  as  of  bows  and  quivers 

knife, 
full  of  arrows  for  myhtiiftting/  •  The  Indian  who  made  the 

offer  and  who  would  have  been  only  too  glad  to  barter  or 

in©, 

asxch^jnge  JlBchikwatsflfli)  wittSi  was  a  chief,  and  I  would 
have  accepted  his  offer  had  not  a  hardened  American  who 
was  present  warned  me  that  trouble  would  ensue  If  I 
were  to  accede  to  the  request  of  the  Indian  warrior. 

"The  Indians'  whoops  of  the  hunt,  war  and 
triumph  are  very  penetrating,  and  their  screeching  cry 
for  help   rises  ^  ■-   even  above  the  raging  of  a  stormy 
sea.  When  running  at  full  speed  they  resemble  a  flying 

* 

stag,  and  as  a  proof  of  their  accuracy  In  shooting  I 

may  mention  that  I  once  witnessed  them  strike  a  ten  cent 

piece  at  a  distance  of  twenty  steps,  six  times  out  of 

ten.  The  weapon  (Bakschoss)  of  the  whites  will  never 

equal  their  own  bows,  in  their  estimation,  as  long  as 

they  can  succeed  thereby  in  filling  them  with  amazement 

and  admiration  of  their  prowess.   This  flatters  them 

and  fills  them  with  pride  —  a  characteristic  peculiar   (319 

to  all  Indians,  whloh  is  easily  comprehended  when  one 
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beoomes  familiar  with  their  tremendous  aelf'oonfldenoe, 
which  l8  based  on  character  and  strength  of  will.     The 
Indian  assuages  all  his  trials  and  tribulations  by  means 
of  this  indestructible  self  confidence,  and  therefore 
never  feels  that  he  is  unhappy.      Sometimes  when  I  was   in 
the  presence  of  a  group  of  Allequas.   lost  In  the  contem- 
plation of  the  conditions  peculiar  to  the  mode  of  life 
of  these  naked  men,  which  from  a  superficial  point  of 
view  afford  so  much  occasion  for  pity,   I  would  suddenly 
be  surprised  by  a  derisive  laugh,  and  the  group  would 
disperse  as  though  shamed  or  Insulted  at  being  pitied 


by  a  white* 


In  the  summer  the  Alleq.ua  women  wear  aprons 


extending  to  the  knees  made  of  laced  bast  or  strips  of   (330 
deer  skin;  for  winter  use  they  are  made  of  fur  or  goose 
down.   Ornamental  bracelets,  wampuns,  colored  feathers, 
rings  and  buttons  (TschSmah),  for  which  they  have  a 
special  weakness,  are  priceless  treasures  in  their  eyes. 
"Y/hat  '  una  'i 


za*  is  for  the  native  of  Central 

« 

America,   the   'halhor'    is  for  them;   this  is  a  small  basket 
woven  out  of  fine  bast.       A  mother  of  the  Wood  Indians 
considers  a  group  of  children  as  her  most  beautiful  adorn- 
ment.    She  carries  the  smallest  child  on  her  back  In  a 
rush  basket  and  the  older  children  in  her  arms  or  on  her 
hips.     A  mother  so  adorned  worthily  symbolizes  ever-productive 
Nature,  under  whose  protection  every  living  thing  derives 
nourishment  from  the  strength  of  the  sun  and  the  milk  of 


%( 
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the  planets,  and  dies  only  in  the  presence  of  shade 
or  drought. 

"The  huts  (Mahlamath)  of  the  Alleguas  are 
oonstruoted  of  planks,  obtained  either  from  ships  which 
have  stranded  on  the  sea-shore,  or  made  by  themselves 
of  ^lit  fir  trees.   The  floor  dimensions  of  the  huts 
are  approximately  16  to  30  square  feet^  the  height  of 
the  walls  is  4  to  6  feet, and  the  height  of  the  gable 
10  to  15  feet.   In  one  corner  is  the  door,  if  the  3  feet 
wide  oval  hole  through  which  the  inhabitants  crawl  in 
and  out  can  be  so  designated.   This  opening  is  smeared 
over  with  the  blood  of  their  sacrificial  animals;  it 
serves  as  a  magic  sign  to  keep  off  evil  and  to  'ward  off 

the  destroying  angel. '   In  the  middle  of  the  floor,  which 

feet 
it  dng  out  several  ^is  the  chimney,  over  which  in  the  roof 

in  a  perpendicular  direction  is  a  ho^o  that  can  be  closed 

r 

by  means  of  a  cover,  which  serves  the  double  purpose  of 

a  flue  and  a  window.   The  fire  (Uetsch)  is  never  permitted 

to  go  out.   Over  it  is  suspended  the  resinous  wood  which 

when  dry  serves  the  purpose  of  matches,  and  from  which 

the  Allequa  bites  off  splinters  as  they  are  needed.   The 

fire  is  the  surest  sign  of  undisturbed  family  life  and 
recalls  the  sacred  or  eternal  flame  of  the  Catholics  and 

-t 

Jews.  The  Al  1  equas  sit  and  sleep  around  the  fire,  always 
with  the  seniors  nearest  to  the  fire,  whilst  the  younger 
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memters  range  themselves  around  them  in  tiers.       The 
space  in  front  of  the  hut   is  kept  very  olean  and  the 
courtyard  is  8<^etiiiies  plastered  with  pebbles.      If  the 
settlement  constitutes  a  village  the   'MolSmath*   stand 
in  straight  lines  next  to  each  other  3  to  4  feet  apart, 
surrounded  by  a  mound  of  earth.     The  graves  are  located 
in  the  middle  of  the  settlement,   carefully  fenced  in  and 
kept  saored.     No  *Woaki'  may  approach  them  beyond  a  dis- 
tance of  three  steps,   for  they  are  alivays  tended  by 
women  who,   should  any  bold  person  overstep  the  limit, 
immediately  cry  out  for  help  and  insult  the  intruder  with 
the  words   'Qui  malla.' ' 

"At  daybreak   (Ahwoak)  all  the  year  round  the 

ft 

Allequa  betakes  himself  to  the  neighboring  spring,  where 

he  washes  himself  all  over,   drying  himselfby  the  rays  of 

the  rising  sun.     The  father  of  the  family  is  the  first 

one  to  leave  the  hut.     He  opens  the  chimney  flue,   stirs 

up  the  fire,  and  after  apportioning  the  daily  tasks  to 

the  various  members  of  his  family,  goes  off  either  to 

hunt  or  to  gather  wood  (Nakoh)   in  the  forest   (Thebbah). 

At  low  tide  the  women  go  to  the  sea-shore  to  look  for 

sea  creatures  of  various  kinds,  whilst  the  children  go 

off  to  hunt  for  acorns,  roots,   edible  berries   (Nekbfah) 

and  wild  potatoes  (Lokala).     The  food  is  never  preserved     (223 

but  always  prepared  immediately  before  the  meals.     Acorns 

of  .the  Allaanaa. 

constitute  the  main  artidld  >of  food,  and  they  are  prepared  in 

//  / 
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the  form  of  a  stiff  mush.   This  Is  placed  In  a*halhor,' 
rubbed  on  to  the  sides  of  the  vessel  and  then  quiokly 
baked  until  hard  by  placing  hot  pebbles  into  the  con- 
tainer.  S(xnetimes,  instead  of  a  haihor,  a  rounded 
cavity  in  the  floor,  lined  with  olean  sand,  is  utilized 
for  this  purpose,  in  which  case  glowing  embers  are 
piled  on  the  top  and  the  mush  is  left  until  cooked. 
Oysters,  too,  are  a  favorite  article  of  food.  These 
the  Allequas  consume  in  such  large  quantities  that  it 
is  a  common  sight  to  find  great  mounds  of  oyster  shells 
in  Indian  settlements,  and  in  the  case  of  devastated 
Indian  villages  these  finds  have  even  provoked  geologic 
investigations. .. .Without  the  acorns  which  also  serves 
to  nourish  70  different  species  of  insects,  the  Indian 
would  lead  a  pitiable  existence.   It  is  his  chief  source 
of  fat  supply  and  also  chiefly  contributes  to  keeping 
him  healthy.  Nevertheless,  it  is  undeniable  that  in  order 
to  render  satisfying  a  diet  of  acorns  it  is  necessary  to 
lead  the  existence  of  a  red  skin,  with  its  alternations 
of  oold  and  heat,  as  supplied  by  the  rain  and  sun.  His 
only  drink  is  water  (Pahha),  for  he  is  as  yet  uncontam- 
inated  by  the  influence  of  civilized  man....* 

"The  Allequas  lead  a  solitary,  quiet  and 
contented  existence;  it  might  be  called  a  retired  family 
life,  although  the  family  is  never  united  for  long.  The 
man  is  often  away  hunting,  the  wife  remains  at  home  with 
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her  children  or  at  the  graves  of  her  loved  ones.     ,The 
chief   (Mauhemi)    is  very  greatly  respected;  he    has  control 
over   the  actions  and  customs,  life  and  death  of  his  sub- 
jects, and  his  power  is  passed  on  to  his  first  born. 
Polygamy  is  permitted  the  chief;  frequently  he  is  the 
father  of  a  very  numerous  family. 

"After  an  Alleciua  has  chosen  his  future  mate 
from  among  the  belles  of  his  tribe  and  wishes  to  marry, 
he  must  show  the  Mauhemi  a  chain  of  shells  q£  an  arm's 
length.     This  consists  of  large,   long,  black  shells,   the 
size  of  a  th\imb,  furnished  with  a  natural  hole.     These 
shells   (Hiaquay)  are  only  found  in  the  extreme  north  and 
are  obtained  from  other  Indian  tribes  through  trade  or 

war.     On  account  of  their  rareness  these  shells  also  re- 
form    of 

present  in  the  eyes   of  the  Allequas  the  highest  money 

/ 
Xft^i  (Tsohikh).     In  addition  to  this  chain  of  shells  a 

ridegroom  must  be  the  possessor  of  several  of  the  red 

\  as 

^feathers    .suolt^ formerly  were  part  of  the  costly  mantle 


worn  by  King  Kamehameha,  as  well  as  of  the  one  owned  by 
the  present  monarch  of  the  Sandwich  Islands.      If  the 
chief  thinks  that  the  purchase  price  is  sufficient  the 
Allequa  is  permitted  to  lead  howifl!   his  bride  and  the  young 
wife  receives  the  said  jewels  as  her  dowry,    together  with 
other  ornaments.      The  chain  of  shells  and  the  costly 
feathers  thereafter  become  the  heirloom  of  the  first-born 
son,   so  that  at  a  later  time  he  will  be  able  to  marry 
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ithout  difficulty,  wiiwrea**  hie  younger  broth3rs  will  be 


oompelled  to  struggle  in  order  to  obtain  the  costly  prize." 

"The  conjugal  life  of  ths  Alleauas  is  very  res- 
trained.  As  in  the  ocse  of  all  other  wild  creatures,  they 
mate  only  in  the  spring,  and  from  this  union  regularly 
epring  strong,  healthy  children  who  are  nourished  at  their 
mother's  breast.  ..." 


These  facts  which  might  strike  a  physiologist 
as  questionable  and  unreasonable,  Meyer  accounts  for  by 

« 

the  hardened  regime  of  living,  the  prevailing  vegetarian 

diet,  and  the  whole  current  of  the  external  and  internal 

life  of  the  Indian,  which  in  all  its  aspects  faithfully 

reflects  the  great,  all- enveloping  spirit  of  Nature, 

whose  true  child  he  is.   He  continues:   "Although  \in-* 

familiar  with  the  abstract  conception  of  morality,  the 

A 11 eaua  faithfully  observes  and  practises  its  precepts, 

and  although  only  dimly  conscious  of  his  superiority  to    (225 

the  white  man  in  this  respect,  he  instinctively  realizes 

his  moral  shortcomings  and  calls  him  'pale-face'  or 

'weakling'.   He  and  his  wife  treat  with  oonteu^t  the 

bold,  lewd  'pale-face';  the  young  girls  blush  with  shame 

and  shrink  back  in  horror  when  a  white  man  jests  about 

their  nakedness  or  eyes  them  too  boldly,  —  a  sign  that 

modesty  is  inherent  in  the  human  race.   The  Indians  of 

North  California  are  on  a  higher  moral  level  than  are 

their  tribal  relatives  of  the  east  or  of  the  softer  south. 

But  foreign  customs  which  have  been  impressed  upon  them, 
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ocncepts  of  society  and  religion,  which  when  brought  into 
sudden  contact  with  a  primitive  form  of  human  life  are  bound 
to  be  both  mi siinder stood  and  misapplied,  have  served  rather 
to  ruin  than  to  elevate  the  wild  inhabitants  of  the  forests 

and  plains . " 

"The  Allequas  harden  their  children  at  an  early    (226 

age  and  inspire  them  with  profound  respect  for  the  Divinity, 
old  age  and  the'Mauheml. '   Their  customs  are  wild,  but  in 
their  own  untamed  manner  they  respect  dignity.  The  father 
trains  his  son  to  be  a  hunter  and  a  warrior  the  mother 
rears  her  daughter  in  the  domestic  arts,  although  she  is 
also  taught  the  use  of  the  bow.  '  The  children  must  be 
trained  to  be  merry  and  alert  if  their  life  is  not  to  be- 
come a  somber  dream,  as  is  so  often  the  case  with  uncivi- 
lized peoples.   The  boys  are  not  permitted  to  indulge  in 
sexual  intercourse  until  they  hafe  attained  complete  man- 
hood.   They  are  taught  to  vent  their  energies  in  manly 
occupations  and  must  make  the  acquaintance  of  the  muses  in. 
the  big  out-of-doors  before  they  are  permitted  any  intimacy 

with  the  graces." 

"The  various  tribes  of  the  Allequas  which  inhabit 
the  northern  regions  of  Upper  California  do  not  always  live 
on  mutuiaiy   amicable  terms;  they  have  frequent  disputes, 
a  condition  which  is  re^^-dily  understood  when  one  considers 
that  with  them,  as  with  all  Nature's  children,   it  is  not 
law,  but  might  which  is  held  to  be  right. 
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Therefore  they  fight  In  every  way,  in  the  open  and 
in  ambush.   During  my  stay  in  Trinidad  the  son  of  the 


Mauhemi  wa'a  killed  .^hile.  hunting  "by  the  Woo 

on  the  Klamath  river  (RhSkwa).  This  caused  a  terrific 

commotion  among  the  Allequas  of  Trinidad  (Tschura)  and 
they  swore  bloody  revenge  on  their  enemies  (Ihnek), 
Twenty  well-armed  archers  hastened  into  the  mountains 
along  hidden  paths  (Layapp) ,   at  their  head  the  unhappy 
father,  the  60  year  old  chief.  They  roamed  all  over 
the  region  for  several  days,  killed  some  of  their      (227 
enemies  and  burnt  down  their  dwellings.  They  found 
the  corpse  of  their  relative  fearfully  mutilated  and 
scalped,  and  brought  it  back  to  their  turial  place, 
together  with  the  blood-soaked  earth  on  which  the  body 
had  lain.  Here  the  whole  tribe  gathered  every  morning 
for  a  whole  week,  mourning  for  the  dead  and  weeping  and 
lamenting  in  a  monotonous  dirge.   The  corpse  was  not 
buried  until  heavy  decomposition  had  set  in.   The  mour- 
ners brought  all  the  possessions  of  the  dead  man  to  the 
grave, which  they  encircled  with  small  baskets  and  shells, 
strewing  flowers  over  all. 

"After  a  time  these  little  baskets  frequently 
become  converted  into  dainty  flower  vases,  for  the  bases 
when  brought  into  contact  with  the  moist  earth  rot  away 
and  plants  sprout  up  through  the  opening  in  great  pro- 
fusion.  A  flower  sprouting  out  of  a  basket  is  a  lucky 
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omen  and  Indloates  that  the  deceased  has  reached  Paradise. 
This  profound  veneration  for  grave  flowers  is  a  marked 
characteristic  of  the  Alleguas*      Often. the  maidens  of 
the  village  go  to  pick  the  flowers  growing  on  the  graves 
of  their  dead  relations.     They  look  at  them  with  deep 
awe  and,   obeying  an  innate  instinct  of  grace  and  beauty, 
p;^oe  them  in  their  hair  as  an  adornment.    .    . . 

"The  religion  of  the  Allequa  teaches  him  to       (338 
love  his  people  even  after  death,   so  that  they  may  think 
of  him  when  they  reach  the  realm  of  eternal  life,  whence 
they  have  come  and  whither  all  men  return.      The  origin 
of  this  religion  appears  to  be  the  longing  for  the  lost 
state  which  preceded  this  earthly  existence.      For  the 
Allequa.  as  with  all  primitive  peoples, the  hereafter  is 
only  a  more  glorious  repetition  of  this  world,   from  which 
all  fjflouble  will  have  vanished;   it  is  the  happy  hunting 
grounds  where  are  assembled  the  shades  of  the  departed. 
But  he  also  believes   in  the  transmigration  of  souls  who, 
when  weakened  through  an  evil  life  on  earth  assume  after 
death  some  animal  form,  varying  in  type  according  as 
they  were  more  or  less  good  or  bad,  strong  or  weak.    Only 
after  a  long  period  of  such  atonement  can  these  beings 
enter  paradise.      In  particular, the  Allequa  believes  that 
his  favorite' prairie  dogs' and  their  flion^rsl's   are  the  in- 
carnations of  these  somls.     He  hopes  by  constant  associa- 
tion with  these  animals,   or  by    eating    them,    to  absorb 
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their  souls  into  his  own.     He  thinks  that  by  degrees 
a  soul  oan  pass  from  a  lower  animal  form  to  a  higher 
and  that  when  in  a  state  of  complete  perfection  it  may 
reenter  a  woman* s  fertilized  womb«     These  transmigra^ 
tion  beliefs  of  the  Indians  are  very  involved,  and  it 
is  very  difficult,   in  the  absence  of  an  exact  knowledge 
of  their  language,  to  investigate  the  real  significance 
thereof,  as  well  as  the  re&l  meaning  of  the  other 
esoteric  religious  customs  of  the  Alleguas;   for  they 
strive  to  conceal  them  even  from  their  most  trusted 
alien  friends. 

"Certain  animals  and  fruits  possess  religious 
significance  in  the  eyes  of  the  All eq.ua. &as   in  the  case 
of  the  fabbuh  inhabitants  of  the  Sandwich  Islands     he  is 
forbidden  to  partake  of  them.     He  is  permitted  to  eat  of 
the  flesh  of  the  stags (Mauwitsch) ,   of  the  sea  lions 
(Swega),   the  hedgehogs (Kahwin),   salmon (Wuimosla),   geese 
(Kwakwa),   duck?(Nayamed)  and  all  scaly  fish.     Pork  and 
fat  bear's  flesh  (Negwitsch)   is  forbidden  and  only  per- 
mitted old  women. 1) 


(329 


1)  I  was  astounded  at  the  repulsion  and  hatred  aroused 
in  these  Indians  by  the  sight  of  the  donkey.   Every  time 
it  appeared  to  them  as  a  fsesh  misfortune  when  a  white 
arrived  in  their  midst  with  one  of  these  animals.   I  was 
unable  to  discover  whether  this  had  a  basis  in  religious 
superstition  or  not,  but  the  suggestion  forced  itself 
upon  me  that  the  All eqiias  hereby  appeared  to  demonstrate 
a  bond  of  union  with  the  Phoenicians  and  the  Egyptians, 
for  these  races,  as  is  known,  symbolize  in  the  donkey, 

as  in  the  pig,  the  universal  conflict  or  typhoon,  which 
also  corresponds  with  their  conception  of  evil. 
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ti  But  the  Allequae  are  also  oanlballstlo  and 
enjoy  hiunan  flesh  or  blood,  particularly  when  they  eat 
It  with  the  lloe  attached  thereto;  for  they  are  of  the 
opinion  that  by  absorbing  this  paxasite  they  are  able 
to  taJce  to  themselves  sane  portion  of  a  departed  soul 
which  has  entered  into  s<x&e  particular  form  of  trans- 
migration,  or  at  least  to  be  able  to  absorb  that  indi- 
Tidual*s  oharaoter.       An  example  of  this  is  found  in 
the  oase  of  certain  other  Indian  races  who  for  the  same 
reason  drink  the  ashes  of  their  departed  ones  with 


water. 


"The  Allequa  worships  the  sun  (Woanuschla) 


and  moon  as  symbols  of  subordinate  divinities,  and  he 

prays  to  them  aloud  and  in  a  sing-song  manner  when  he 

is  walking,  running  or  dancing.   This  occurs  on  the 

occasion  of  festivals,  and  is  accompanied  by  such  a 

state  of  exoitement  that  one  is  justified  in  comparing 

this  religious  practice  with  the  modern  cases  of  reani-  (330 

mat  ion  occurring  in  dertain  sects  among  civilized 

races,  where  consciousness  is  completely  deadened  and 

the  religious  ideas  become  confused,  these  cases  serving 

to  show  what  an  indispensable  factor  the  sens\ial  elanent 

is  in  religion. 

"The  evil  spirit  ( MagEs chkwa ) »  on  whom  the 
Allequa  has  bestowed  the  color  whit e^ rules  in  the  air 
and  manifests  his  terrible  anger  in  the  storm;  the  good 
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splrit  he  worships  in  the  luxuriant  meadows  and  groves. 
Identifying  him  with  the  spirit  of  Nature,  in  whose 
presence  he  alone  is  happy, 

"As  with  many  of  his  tribal  relatives,  the 
Allequa  holds  the  f«  North  West  Treda  wind"  in  religious 
veneration.   It  indicates  to  him  the  direction  whence, 
according  to  his  own  opinion  and  mythical  hearsay,  all 
the  white  raoes  as  well  as  his  own  have  come.  Because 
as  this  appears  to  indicate  he  believes  in  a  common 
descent  of  all  human  beings,  he  shows  a  disposition 
to  live  with  the  whites  on  a  peaceable  footing  and  is 
willing  to  be  friends  with  them  If  their  attitude  to- 
ward him  is  kind*  He  takes  delight  in  the  good  customs 
of  the  white  man,  in  his  skill  and  manner  of  dress  and 
sometimes  is  even  glad  to  imitate  him  in  the  latter 
particular.  He  has  already  given  distinctive  names 
to  the  various  articles  of  clothing  (Woa-Kaya).  So, 


for  instance,  Akah  is  hat;  Kahlin,  cover;  SlaJcwa,  coat; 
TschKkwa,  trousers;  Noahai,  shoes.  With  his  very 
simple  but  flexible  language,  so  rich  in  onomat opoel 9^ 
he  readily  finds  expressions  for  new  ideas.   Inflection  (231 
and  gestures  greatly  help  to  supplement  his  conversation, 
in  which  he  is  very  animated.  His  sibilants  are  parti- 
cularly effective,  and  are  produced  by  pressing  the 
tongue  against  the  teeth  of  the  lower  jaw  and  pressing 
the  air  between  this  and  the  hollow  cheek, which, 
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is  easily  done  thanks  to  the  Indians'  agile  tongue* 
Nevertheless  the  language  of  the  Allegua  Is  limited 
and  inadequate  to  his  need- of  expression,  oonsiderlng 
that  he  is  usually  endowed  at  birth  with  no  inoon- 
siderable  mental  powers.  %  .  «  . 

"I  soon  learnt  some  words  of  the  Allegua   (333 
language,  and  conversed  with  my  wild  friends  to  the 
extent  of  my  powers.   Certainly  a  good  deal  of  patience 
was  needed  foirthis,  but  I  luckily  possessed  consider- 

♦ 

ably  more  than  do  the  Americans,  who  are  quite  indif- 
ferent to  the  Indians  and  think  that  they  are  not  real 
men.   For  this  reason  the  Indian  hates  the  American,— 
to  be  correct,  he  dftspises  him.  Although  he  recognizes 
no  national  difference  other  than  that  of  color,  and 
simply  divides  men  into  good  and  bad  (Skuya  and  Quimalla) , 
nevertheless  he  has  already  discovered  that  the  Ameri- 
cans are  worse  because  more  hard-hearted.  No  wonder.' 
Have  I  not  with  my  own  eyes  seen  Americans/steal  women 


and  girls  and  treat  them  as  slaves,  and  compel  men  to 

serve  them  as  guides  and  burden  bearers? 

1^  The  language  of  the  Allegua  appeeurs  greatly  to  re- 
semble that  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Sandwich  Islands; 
at  least,  they  have  many  similar  words  and  sounds.  This 
fact  in  Itself,  but  above  all  the  contour  of  the  face, 
with  its  occasional  narrow  and  slant  eyes,  would  Indicate 
a  common  ancestry  or  relationship.   At  all  events,  the 
theory  that  the  aborigines  of  America  came  originally 
from  Asia  or  from  the  islands  is  readily  believed  by 
anyone  who  has  teen  them  with  his  own  eyes. 
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'*The  AllecLuas  possess  a  developed  form 
of  phonetic  hieroglyphics,  hut  they  draw  their  concepts 
in  symbolic,  or  more  frequently  in  'kyriologischen' 
pictures.   I  would  often  ask  the  chief  the  name  of  some 
object  or  other  (Tenn^'BOhS?,)>whereupon  he  would  draw 
illustrations  in  my  pocket  note  book  with  a  pencil 
with  which  he  was  always  wanting  to  scribble*  This 


and  many 


Other  striking  examples  made  me  remark  the 


i^HeQUfts  *  intelligence  and  acquisitiveness.   The  first  (334 
thing  they  ask  their  white  friends  to  tell  them  is 
their  name.   'Kaluschkwa?'  (What  is  your  name?).   They, 
too,  are  willing  to  give  their  name,  which  usually  has 
reference  to  some  external  or  internal  characteristic 
of  a  person  and  does  not  sound  bad.  Thus,  for  example, 
the  following  are  some  of  the  men's  names:  Tetawa, 
Neeschak,  Tschimma,  Schenna,  Mawema,  Tenna;  and  women's 
naunes:  Negawa,  Homika,  TsohSkscha,  Mirza,  Scinna,  Peyakwa. 

"Very  acceptable  as  presents  in  the  eyes  of 
the  Allequas  are  sugar  and  bread  (Papschu),  which  they 
greatly  enjoy,  but  usually  not  without  paying  the  price 
of  this  unfamiliar  food  in  the  shape  of  internal  pain. 
Then  they  get  angry  with  the  donors  and  'Cigana  PapschuJ ' 
(give  me  breadi )  is  followed  by,  'Quimalla  woakii '  (Bad 
white  man.' )   I  sometimes  cured  the  Allequas  and  others 
of  these  and  other  troubles,  for  which  reason  they  ven- 
erated me  as  a  doctor,  an  individual,  by  the  way,  upon 
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whom  not  very  flatteringly  they  bestow  the  same  name,  doc  tor, 
(Mahgfischkwa)  as  that  given  to  their  devil  or  magician. 
Thus, Mahgaschkw*  with  them  means  medicine;  whilst 
Mahg^schkwa  is  the  source  of  disease  and  at  the  same 
time  its  healer,  a  power  equally  feared  and  venerated. 
Their  knowledge  of  medicine  is  limited  to  an  acquain- 
tance with  very  few  substances,  considered  panaceas, 
and  8ub;ject  to  combination  according  to  certain  pres- 
criptions,  such  as  the  magnetic  *Baquet'.  They  serve 
as  charms,  but  their  idea  of  medicine  is  so  inadequate 
and  confused  that  it  is  surely  not  to  be  wondered  at 
that  the  doctor  and  the  devil  convey  the  same  idea 

to  them.  How  frequently  in  the  civilized  world  the 

Allequas 

same  thing  applies^    .    .    .   But   if  Science  fails  the/ 
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Nature  offers  coa5)ensating  resources.  The  physical 
ills  of  the  Allequas  are  often  overcome  by  the  magi- 
cian performing  various  forms  of  manipulation  of  the 
body  or  the  diseased  member, (such  as  massaging,  rubbing, 
etc.  Kinesitherapyt;).   Animal  magnetism  also  appears 
to  have  always  played  an  important  part  with  these 
Indians,  as  with  others,  although  it  was  not  recognized 
as  such. ..." 

"Upon  taking  leave  of  the  Tschura-Allequas    (236 
there  was  no  end  to  their  'Ayaque.*'  (greeting)  and 
'Tsohohho,''  (farewell).  The  old  Mauhemi  told  me  to  come 
again  soon,  and  in  the  meanwhile  offered  to  sell  me  his 
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daughtar  Negawa  who,  he  dsolt^red,  fc-lready  belonged  to  me 
in  p£Tt,    as  I  had  mt^a  a  sketch  of  h-r.   However,   tsv^n  if  I 
had  been  able  to  oontemplate  that  felicity,  by  what  means 
would  I  have  been  able  to  obtain  the  ooatly  prioe  of  pur- 
chase,  in  particular  the  chain  of  shells? 

"I  took  my  departure,  not  without  a  secret  feeling 
of  anger  at  the  reflection  that,  instead  of  trying  to  win 
these  good  people  to  a  sensible  form  of  civilization,  they 
were  being  subjected  to  a  continually  increasing  persecution, 
nay,  a  systeoitatic  war  of  exteraai  nation*    ..." 


r  »  .  .  .  t—*   -i"! 


Arriving  at  the  southern  point  of  Big  Lagoon       (354 
Meyer  found  a  small  settlement  of  Alleauas^  known  by  the 
name  of  Lagune  Indians^  who,  he  said,  were  related  to  the 
Tsohuna  Indians  and  subject  to  the  same  chief. 

Upon  reaching  Stone  Lagoon  Meyer  and  his  party      (256 
found  another  Indian  settlement.  The  natives  greeted  them 
with  demonstrations  of  friendliness.  Their  excessive  fami- 
liarity, however,  aroused  Meyer's  suspicions  and  the  ad- 
vances were  rejected. 

Meyer  goes  on  to  say:   "Upon  reaching  the  second 
part  of  the  lagoon  a  young,  athletic  and  bold-visaged  Indian 
came  r\inning  toward  U3»  holding  his  bow  and  arrow  high  in  the 

* 

air.  He  desired  to  know  the  object  of  our  journey,  asked  for 
gifts  in  sign  of  friendliness,  and  upon   receiving  some 
glass  beads  and  rusks  declared  that  he  came  as  a  messenger 
from  the  Alleouas  located  at  the  mouth  of  the  Klaiiiath  and     (257 
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was  sent  to  inform  all  their  allies  along  the  sea  shore 
that  the  Mountain  Indiana  hui  reopened  hostilities,  di- 
rected against  them  all.   He  said  thut  during  the  past 
year  the  Mountain  Indians  had  invited  all  the  Alleguas 
inhabiting  the  ooast  from  Trinidad  to  the  Klamath  to  unite 
their  forces  in  order  to  prevent  the  whites  from  penetrat- 
ing into  the  interior  of  the  country.  The  T sohuna-Al leguas , 
who  realized  the  futility  of  such  an  effort,  had  rejected 
the  invitation,  thereby  incurring  the  enmity  of  their 
former  allies,  for  the  Indian  considers  neutrality  as  ooward- 
ice  and  the  mother  of  treachery.   On  several  occasions  the 
Mountain  Indians  had  made  attacks  on  the  coast,  killing 
eoms  of  the  residents,  amongst  others  the  son  of  the  chief 
of  Trinidad  and  later  two  Lapune  Indians.  Now  the  wild 
messenger  brought  the  news  of  the  recent  abduction  of  the 
daughter  of  the  chief  of  his  tribe,  which  act  had  imited- 
iately  fanned  into  a  flame  the  spirit  of  vengeance  along 
the  entire  coast.   The  irate  messenger  shook  his  fist  in 
the  direction  of  the  movntains,  uttered  an  auagry  '^uimalla 
Ihnek' ,  and  shot  an  arrow  into  the  air  with  such  force  that 
it  vanished  over  the  distant  horizon.  He  then  advised  us 
to  be  exceedingly  cautious  during  the  remainder  of  our 
journey,  espe(Slally  whilst  camping  at  night,  as  from  now 
on  we  would  not  find  any  more  of  their  settleiuents,  and 
the  enemy  was  in  the  habit  of  prowling  around  that  region. 
Before  rushing  off  he  shot  three  arrows  into  the  sand  in 
front  of  him,  with  such  rapidity  that  I  imagine  he  wished 


thereby  to  indioate  the  scorn  he  felt  for  our  weapons, 


•  •  •  • 


as  compared  v/ith  hi  a  ov/n 

"On  the  fourth  day  after  leaving  Trinidad  we 
arrived  at  the  mouth  of  the  Klamath,  the  site  of  a  deserted 
Indian  village-   Klawath  City  is  located  one  mile  above 
the  sand-filled  mouth  of  the  river,  and  consists  in  part 
of  Indian  huts,  in  part  of  t«nt8  and  block  houses.  It 
presented  a  very  destitute  appearance  and  was  almost  en- 
tirely abandoned.  Receiving  very  discouraging  news  as  to 
the  advisability  of  proceeding  up  the  river,  we  decided 
to  return  to  Trinidad  as  soon  as  possible,  in  order  to 
reach  that  place  again  before  the  rest  of  the  party  should 
have  left." 

Two  and  a  half  days  later  Meyer  and  his  party 
arrived  again  at  Big  Lagoon,  where  they  prepared  to  strike 
off  in  a  north  easterly  direction.    He  says:   "le  took 
with  us  as  guides  two  Indians  and  a  young  RhSkwa  Indian 
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woman  who  had  been  taken  captive  in  w 


We  had  obtained 


these  three  persons  from  the  Lasune  Indians  in  exchange 
for  some  gifts  and  intended  to  restore  them  to  their  own 


t   ••   ♦ 


tribe  as  a  sign  of  our  friendly  attitude  toward  them. 

Traveling  from  Big  Lagoon  to  Trinity  River, 
Meyer  found  on  the  shores  of  the  upper  reaches  of  «*e 
Redwood  River  many  pine  huts  made  by  Indians.  These 
•pine  huta'tiere  ^^^*  <^^^  °^  ^^®  '^^^®  °^  ^^^  Vashinf^tonia 
pigantica  to  form  a  hollow  room  from  8  to  10  feet  in 
width,  and  serve  the  Indiana  as  their  winter  quarters. 


Yt 
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About  12  iniles  from  Elk  Camp,  between  Redwood      (373 
Valley  and  Trinity  River,  they  oaine  to  a  little  grove, 
which  the  Indian  guides  declared  was  an  Indian  burial 
place,  the  site  of  the  first  bloody  encounter  betv/een  the 
whites  and  the  Mountain-All eauas ,  which  occurred  in  the  summer 
of  1850.^'    Freshly  out  green  stakes,  10  feet  in  length, 
had  been  placed  against  a  '  maple  -^  tree,  and  these  were  to 
be  replaced  every  spring  by  new  ones  as  a  sign  that  the 
vengeance  of  the  Indians  was  ever-green  and  unassuaged. 
Meyer's  party  laid  the  lance-shaped  poles  over  the  grave 
In  form  of  a  cross  and  carved  a  symbolic  skull  Into  the 
hawthorn  tree,  as  an  enigmatical  response  to  the  Indians' 
declaration  of  vengeance.   He  states  that  It  is  easy  to 
surmise  what  action  the  wild  men  took  upon  discovering 
these  signs;  for  It  is  their  custom  to  carve  on  to  the 
brow  of  anyone  visiting  them  one  of  their  stereotyped 

« 

symbols  and  to  send  him  back  to  his  friends  thus  decorated. 

Leaving  French  Car^p  near  Trinity  River  the       (280 
party  reached  Bloody  Ccmp  near  the  junction  of  the 
Klamath  and  Trinity  Rivers,  which  Ueyer  states  was  for- 
merly a  settlement  of  the  Mountain  Indians. 

l)  " The"'"indians  also  bury  their  new-born  children  under  the 
foot-paths,  under  the  belief  that  women  who  pass  by  will  take 
to  them  the  souls  of  these  children.   In  addition,  they  fre- 
quently bury  their  dead  at  the  foot  of  great  waterfalls  or 
in  a  direct  line  with  the  falls,  hoping  that  thereby  the     <df^ 
Great  Soirlt  who  inhabits  the  waters  may  protect  them. 
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Meyer  says:  "At  Bloody  Camp  our  two  Iiidian  guides 
left  US.  They  fes^red  a  sanguinary  encountsr  with  their      (281 
alienated  tribal  brothers  who  dwelled  beyond  the  next  moun- 
tain range.  However,  when  v/e  reached  that  part  of  the  coun- 
try we  were  welcomed  by  a  deafening  cry,  of  surprise  and 
pleasure,  rather  than  of  terror,  for  the  inhabitants  appeared 
already  to  have  learnt  from  messengers  that  our  party  was 
peaceably  inclined  and  that  we  were  bringing  back  to  them 
one  of  their  women.  They  crossed  the  river  in  great  numbers 
in  their  narrow  canoes  to  meet  us  and  to  welcome  back  their 
kinswoman.   She  rushed  to  meet  them  and  by  this  act  of  res- 
toration we  at  the  outset  reconciled  these  would-be  avengers. 
We  gave  them  some  more  presents,  offered  them  the  peace-pipe, 
the  tobacco  (Rhawas)  of  which  appeared  to  be  entirely  to 
their  taste,  for  they  begged  us  to  give  them  a  good  supply  of 
It.   After  this  they  escorted  us  over  the  river  in  their 
canoes,  and  the  Indians  were  so  anxious  to  help  us  that  in   (282 
some  cases  there  were  more  boatmen  than  passengers  in  the 
canoes.   Their  mode  of  rowing  was  both  comical  and  laborious: 
they  used  ordinary  sticks  as  oars,  wherewith  they  struck  the 
water,   all  crying  'Tchonahl'  (Forward'.)  at  the  same  time. 

"Here  the  party  divided.  I  remained   behind 
with  half  the  number  who  intended  after  a  two  days'  rest 
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T.  ^?i. 


to  pursue  the  Journey  in  the  direction  of  the  eastern 
tributaries  of  the  Klamath.      Thd  Rhakusa^Allequas  ^^ 
showed  us  every  sign  of  friendship  and  invited  us  to 
sleep   in  their  huts,   whioh  offer  we  accepted,   althoxigh 
not  without  misgivings,  mindful  of  the  vermin  so  char- 
acteristic of  Indian  habitations.     Thanks,  however,   to 
its  aversion  to  civilization,   we  were  spared  the  ravages 
of  that  parasite. 


s 


^)  The  original  names  of  the  various  Indian  races  of 

the  Klamath  region  are  as  follows: 

1)   Poh-liks  or  Indians,   inhabiting  the  lower  Klamath. 

follov/ing  tribes: 
They  consist  of  the.  Wi-uh-sis.   Cap-pels,  Mur-lohs,   Ser~a- 

goines .  and  pShk-wans . '  "   - , 

3)  Witach-piks.  the  Indians  located  at  the  junction 

of  the  Trinity  and  the  Elamath. 

3)  Patih-riks.  the  Indians  located  on  the  upper  feLamath, 
tribes: 
with  the*Ut-8cha-pahs.>Up-pa-goine8.-  Sa-wa~rahs.  -Tsha-wa- 

co-nihs.  -Cok-ka-mans ,and ^Tschih-hahs.  t  ■ "  ^  ■„ 

4)-  Hu-pahs.   Indians  located  on  the  Trinity,  with  the 
tr  ibes : .  Okah-no,  •  0-g£h;c|.^'»tl8 ,      Up-la-goh,  Wi-la-pusch, 

*  Ka-la-tih. ' Patisch-oh,  •  Kas-lin-ta,  .Ta-hail~ta,  •  Sok -kail-kit.. 
•Tscha-wan-ta,    'Wuisch-puke  &nd'Mi-em-ma. 
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"Their  huts,  like  those  of  the  Tsohura-Allequas  (383 
are  constructed  out  of  planks  in  the  shape  of  miniature 
houses  resembling  our  own,  and  certainly  do  not  lead  to 
the  supposition  that  the  Allequa.  like  so  many  of  his 
brothers  of  the  eastern  tribes,  had  learnt  the  art  of 
architecture  from  the  mole.  The  dwellings  of  the  village, 
though  scattered,  betoken  tasteful  and  carefully  planned 
design.   The  wide,  rectangular  streets  and  the  paved 
floors  of  the  houses  must  have  given  than  a  friendly 


appearance.  The  ruins  and  heaps  of  ashes  from  the  de- 
vastated houses  have  been  cleared  away,  and  by  degrees 


/^^ 


(3 


the  huts  are  being  rebuilt.  But  it  will  be  long  before 
the  village  will  have  attained  its  former  size  and  form, 
as  can  readily  be  understood  when  it  is  realized  that 
they  have  no  tools  other  than  the  tomahawk  wherewith  to 
fell  trees,  make  planks,  and  perform  the  other  labors 
necessary  to  construction. ... ■ 

Meyer  intended  to  visit  the  northernmost 
valleys  of  the  Sacramento  and  thence  to  proceed  to  the 
Feather  River.   But  heavy  snowfall  prevented  this. 
Also  it  was  doubtful  whether  the  peaceable  attitude  of 
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the  natives  would  continue  in  the  face  of  the  many  oases 
of  abduotion  that  the  Indian  women  had  suffered  at  the 
hands  of  the  white  men.^' 


(Carl  Meyer,  'Naoh  dem  Saoramento'  ,  1855) 


'•l)''Six  months  later  the  vengeance  of  the  natives  broke 
out  and  was  met  by  the  mountaineers  (Bergleute)  with  guerilla 
warfare.  The  authorities  of  Shasta  City  offered  $5   for  every 
Indian  head  that  was  presented,  and  by  this  means  the  most 
villainous  types  of  Americans  were  enabled  to  earn  a  lucra- 
tive living.  A  friend  of  the  author  who  was  staying  in 
Shasta  City  at  the  time,  assured  him  that  in  one  week  he  had 
seen  from  8  to  10  mules  enter  the  town  laden  with  bloody 
Indian  heads.  " 


AUNT  LIDAS  RiaODCBRAKCEa'. 
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Now  Auntie  said  Harr^«  as  Aunt  LJLda  leaned  back 
and  pushed  her  spectacles  on  the  back  of  her  head  tvll  us 
about  the  Indians  please.  It  was  twenty  years  ago  and  there 
were  wild  Indians  passing  to  and  fro  through  these  hills  of t«B 
stealing  down  to  Keefer*t  or  Bldwell  after  night  to  get 
•■munition  to  slay  some  unwary  teamster  it  was  in  *62  th« 


MMlHW«WlllMW<»» 


Eiokook  children  were  killed  on  Rook  Creek,  Hi  Good,  Bo^ 
Anderson  and  many  other  of  the  early  settlers  scoured  these 
hills  killing  all  the  grown  Indians  they  could  find,  still 
the  -rery   next  year  big  foot  Jfack  with  a  party  of  his  indlnas 


..  '-^vji'f ','  ■  i"'ik^j,ri>>  v.i.-s;-'--' ». 


killed  a  woman  and  fire   children  near  Conoow*  and  in  i.helr 


.^  ■><-.-., 


\ 


I 


^ 


V  '"^  flight  through  the  country  came  acrost  the  Lewis  children 
\  ^ j\l  fioi'^e  home  from  school  and  killed  two  dear  little  boys,  how 
<a  ViKVMvell  2  renumber  little  Johnie  Lewis  coming  up  to  me,  as  he 

X     started  home,  for  the  good  night  kiss.  I  can  see  his  fair 

^  1^  il; 

open  brow  white  hair  ahd  blue  eyes  as  he  raised  them  to  mine 

"Teacher"  and  his  little  lips  tremlled,  he  had  been  a  little 

T  naughty  that  day  and  I  had  patted  his  hand,  the  sensitiTC 
i 
\  child  could  not  forget  it,  "Teacher  you  will  rfrer   piuiish 

me  any  more",  "No  Johnie  will  be  a  good  boy  and  teacher  will 

not  have  to  punish  him  any  more"  said  I,  Tou  will  tfrex 

^    >«  A^  jf  I  punish  me  any  more  presisted  the  little  fellow  and  no  I  will 

-^  ^^^  nerer  punish  Johnie  again  (and?)  another  kiss  the  child 

^  ^hurried  after  his  little  brother  and  sister,  that  night  while 

I  ^¥||  stopping  down  to  Mk*  a  drink  from  Berry  Creek  Jimmie  Lewis 

^  was  shot  through  the  head  while  little  lohnie  and  his  sister* 

Thankful  were  taken  prisoners,  after  dragging  Johnie  15  milee 

until  his  tender  feet  were  blistered  and  he  could  travel  no 

more  the  sarages  beat  his  brains  out  and  threw  him  in  a 

Hansanita  bush.  While  Thankful  was  forced  to  walk  all  night 


i 


by  the  Indians  kikking  her  with  their  feet  and  beating  her 


%~'C: 
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with  their  guns,  strange  to  say  she  eluded  them  the  next 
morning  and  readhed  a  sheep  camp  on  Chico  Creek,  she  was  so 
exhausted  and  frightened  that  at  first  all  she  could  remem- 
ber vras  she  had  "been  to  school  and  her  teaclrlers  nan.e  by  and 
by  she  so  recovered  as  to  led  a  party  of  men  back  to  where 
Eohnie's  body  was,  and  the  next  week  was  in  school  again  but 
I  often  saw  her  sitting  listless  and  thinking  soon  the  tear 
would  tremble  down  her  cheek  poor  child  she  was  living  over 
that  cruel  march  and  the  horrid  beating  the  savafees  gave  her, 
and  some  of  those  indians  rrere  found  in^^ie^jjmj^^^ChJ^ 
YOU  may  well  be  tiiankfull  that  the  indians  are  not  now  found 
in  our  hills  like  they  were  in  those  days  and  you  ch.ldren 
can  clim^  the  hills  and  explore  the  canyons,  with  ho  fear 
of  being  taken  prisoners  or  killed  bu  indians. 
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E&rly  souroes  of  information  concerning  the  Indians  of  Califor- 
nia north  of  San  Pranoisco  Bay  are  relatively  few  and  widely  scat» 
ered,  and  are  largely  confined  to  the  coast  region.  They  include 
English  and  Spanish  voyages  of  exploration;  expansion  of  Russian 
Alaskan  fur -trading  and  hunting,  and  consequent  settlement  at  Port 
Ross,  occasional  visits  of  American  fur-trading  vessels;  and,  as 
late  as  1850,  attempts  made  "by  land  and  sea  to  find  the  quickest 
means  of  comriunication  with  the  Trinity  mines.  Still  later,  there 
are  the  data  on  Indian  disturhanoes  in  northern  California,  put- 
lished  in  newspapers  and  War  of  ReTDollion  Records,  and  compiled  "by 


7* 

Bledsoe* 


e^ 


Besides  these  there  the  well-known  expeditions  of  Wilkes  and 
Premont^;  the  expedition  of  the  Indian  Agent,  Col.  Redick  McKee, 

•  ••* 

to  investigate  and  make  treaties  with  the  Indians  of  northern 
California;  ihe  surveys  of  It.  H.  I.  Ahbott  and  R.  S.  Williamson 


for  a  railroad  route  from  Sacramento  Valley  to  Columhia  River;  the 
report  of  Col.  Rohert  Buchanan  on  the  Indians  of  the  Humholdt  Bay 
region;  as  well  as  material  in  reports  of  the  U.  S.  Indian  Com- 
missioner* 


^ar  of  the  Rehellion,  Ser.  I.  Vol.  I,  Pts.  1-2,  los.  105-6, Wash. ,  1897. 

V^.  J.  Bledsoe,  Indian  Wars  of  the  llorthwest,  San  Pranoisco,  1885. 

^Charles  Wilkes,  Narrative  of  the  U.  S.  Exploring  Expedition,Phila. ,1845 

^^3,   C.  Fremont,  Report  of  Exploring  Expedition(1843-4) ,  1845; 

Geographical  Memoir  upon  Upper  Calif.,  Wash.  1848. 

fRediok  McKee,  Report  of  Com^u'ssioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  Sen.  Ex.  Docs*, 
5"}  33d  Cong.,Sp.  Sess.,  No.  4,  1855j 

^George  Gihhs ,  Journal;  in  Schoolcraft,  III,  99-177,  Phila. ,  1860* 

iHl.  L.  Abhott,  Report  in  Pacific  Railroad  Repts.,  Via,  56-112,  Wash, 1857 
l>i^ndian  Affairs^^of  l^i^  PacltU- .Houaa Jx. ,  Docs,  34th  Cong.,  3d  Sess, 
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Other  possihle  sources  which  have  not  as  yet  yielded  much  material 
are  the  incursions  of  trappers  from  the  Horth,  some  of  whom  are 
known  to  have  gone  further  south  than  San  Francisco  Bay;  and  ac- 
counts of  miners  and  early  settlers* 

English  Voyages*  Prohahly  the  first  account  of  northern  California 
Indians,  and  also  the  first  one  to  he  puhlished,  is  that  from  the 
voyage  of  Sir  Francis  Drake,  who  anchored  in  Drakes  Bay  in  1579* 
This  appeared  in  Haklyut*s  Voyages,  1600. 

Only  two  other  English  voyagers  seem  to  have  landed  in  horthem 
California.  Vancotiiver ,in  May  1793,  anchored  E  days  in  Trinidad 
Bay,  and  in  Octoher  of  the  same  year  sent  one  of  his  vessels  the 
'Chatham'  to  explore  Bodega  Bay.   In  his  'Voyage  of  Discovery* 
(1793),  he  gives  a  lengthy  desctiption  of  the  Indians  of  Trinidad 
Bay  and  a  very  "brief  one  of  those  of  Bodega  Bay. 

In  1796  William  R.  Br ought on,  formerly  one  of  Vancouver's 
commanders,  hut  then  the  leader  of  another  expedition,  anchored 
for  a  day  in  Drakes  Bay.  He  gives  a  hfief  note  ahout  the  Indians 
in  his  'Voyage  of  Discovery*  (1804). 

Spanish  Voyages*  The  Spaniards  made  many  voyages  of  exploration 
which  took  them  along  the  coast  of  northern  California,  early 
seeking  a  halfway  port  hetween  Mexico  and  the  Philippines  and 
later  exploring  as  far  as  60^  N  lat*,  hut  only  two  yield  any 
descriptions  of  northern  California  Indians* 

Sehastian  Rodriguez  Cermeno,  sailing  from  the  Philippines  An 


/ 


1596;  anchored  two  days  in  Drakes  Bay,  where  his  ship  the  San 


Agustin  was  wrecked.  Two  MS  reports  in  the  Archives  of  Seville 


^ 
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give  accounts  of  the  Indians.   These  have  never  Ijeen  puhlished, 
hut  the  Bancroft  Lihrary  has  a  MS  copy  of  each. 

In  this  connection  it  might  he  well  to  note  tl^t  in  the 
Deposito  Hidrografioo  at  Madrid  there  is  an  undated  MS  account 
of  a  voyage  from  Hew  Spain  to  the  Philippines,  which  is  sup- 
posed to  helong  to  this  period^ and  to  refer  to  Drakes  Bay  in 
stating  that  on  their  return  thejf  found"a  large  hay  where 
there  are  man^  Indians,  as  well  as  water.  They  are  not  harm- 
ful and  they  eat  acorns  instead  of  hread,  and  orahs.  " 

Although  Vizcaino's  ships  in  1602  went  as  far  as  4^ IT  lat. 
they  apparently  made  no  landing  H  of  Drakes  Bay,  where  they 
anchored  for  only  a  short  time  and  saw  no  Indians  until  leav- 
ing when  two  in  canoes  tried  to  get  them  to  go  on  shore, 
diary  of  Father  Ascension,  who  went  with  Vizcaino »s  expedition, 
states  that»'o^  their  return  from  Cape  Mendocino  along  the 
coast  the  Indians  sent  up  columns  of  smoke  and  other  signals 
to  attract  them;  and  wherever  they^anded  gave  indications  of 
their  good  nature  and  intelligence."  (The  latter  statement  pro- 
hahly  refers  to  landings  at  Santa  Barbara  Channel  and  3©uth.  ) 

Trinidad  and  Bodega  Bays  were  discovered  and  named  on 
the  second  Bucareli  Expedition  made  in  1775  to  the  llorthwest 
Coast  of  America  under  com  land  of  Don  Bruno  Hecata  and  Don 
Juan  Francisco  de  la  Bodega  y  Quadra.  Records  of  the  Expedition 
all  give  detailed  description  (varying  only  in  the  wording) 


The 


^W.  1.  Schurz,  Manila  Galeon  &  Calif..  SJ^.  Hist.  Quart.,  XXI, 

Ho.  2,  p.  110^^1917^'*^"^ 


N>^.  E.  Bolton,  Spanish  Explorations  in  the  Southwest ,1542-1706, 

p.  \    ,  1916, 
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of  the  Indians  of  Trinidad  Bay,  and  "brief  notes  on  those  of 
Bodega  Bay.  Two  diaries  were  kept,  one  "by  Francisco  Antonio 
Mourelle,  2nd  pilot  of  Bodega's  ship,  and  the  other  by  Juan 
Perez,  1st  pilot  of  Hecata's,  and  a  report  was  compiled  "by 
Bodega,  An  English  translation  of  Mourelle 's  diary  was  pu"bli3hed 
in  1781,  and  Bodega's  report  appeared  in  a  Spanish  pu"blioation 
in  1865.   The  Bancroft  Li"brary  has  several  MS  copies,  made  at 
different  times  from  the  originals  of  the  diaries  and  reports 
which  are  in  the  Spanish  Archives. 

Russian  Fur -hunting  and  Fort  Ross.   Accounts  of  Russian  activities  / 
are  given  in  P.  Tilcneneff ,  Historical  Review  of  the  Origin  of 
the  Russian  American  Company,  Petersburg,  1861.   The  Bancroft 
Li"brary  has  a  MS  translation  of  this  in  15  volumes.   It  includes 
descriptions  of  Indians  at  Bodega  Bay,  Fort  Ross,  and  at  a  "bay 
£0  miles  N  of  Cape  Mendocino (  pro"ba"bly  Humboldt  Bay)  in  1819. 
Tebenkoff 's  Atlas  fl852)  includes  a  chart  of  Humboldt  Bay, 
which  has  been  reproduced  by  Davidson.  The  explanatory  volume 
accompanying  Tebenkoff 's  Atlas,  which  mentions  Indian  villages 
about  Humboldt  Bay,  has  never  been  translated  in  full,  although 
extracts  have  been  made  by  Davidson^and  by  Doolittle  in  a  histo- 
rical  statement  accompanying  his  map  of  Humboldt  CountyT  Both 
Davidson  and  Doolittle  state  that  Humboldt  Bay  was  discovered  in 
1806  by  an  American, Ji  in  company  with  Kodiak  trappers  under  the 


I 


Journal  of  a  Voyage  in  1775.  .  by.  .  Don  Francisco  Antonio  Maurelle 
^   Edited  by  Daines  Barrington,  London  1781 

'^Juan  Francisco  de  la  Bodega  y  Quadra,  Primer  Viaje  hasta  la  altura 
de  58   •  .  Ano  de  1775,  Anuario  de  la  Hidrografia,  Ano  -i-II, 
p.  £85,  Madrid,  1865. 
^^Geo.  Davidson,  Discovery  of  Humboldt  Bay.  Trans.  &  Proc.  Geog.  Soc. 
Pacific,  Vol.  II,  Ho.  1,  San  Francisco,  1891. 

\^A.  Doolittle,  Official  I'ownship  Map  of.  Humboldt  Co*,  1865. 
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Eus a.ian  SlaTpodtahikoff ♦   There  aeem 


e  some  confusion  herOf 


as 


the  Ibfe  of  Winship^s  voyage^siiowsT  that  he  was  in  Triniaaa  Bay 
and  not  in  Humholdt^   However,  Slahodtshikoff  was  sent  out  hunt- 
ing  from  Fort  Ross  in  1819  and  stranded  in  a  barter  which  was 
prolDatly  Humtoldt  Bay  (as  mentioned  a"bove )  • 

Otto  Von  Kotze"bue,  sent  oat  on  a  voyage  of  exploration  iDy  the 
Russian  Government,  spent  several  days  at  Fort  Ross  and  gives 
a  hrief  description  of  the  Indians  of  the  vicinity. 
American  Trading  Vessels.  Threik  descriptions  of  Trinidad  Bay 
Indians  are  given  in  plii1»3:^0bo4  accounts  of  voyages  of  American 
Trading  Vessels: 

1.  William  Shaler  in  the  'Lelia  Byrd*  at  Trinidad  Bay  Fet.  11-18, 
1804.  Published  jn  American  Register,  vol.  Ill,  pp.  139-143,  1808. 

2.  Jonathan  Winship  in  ship  'O'Cain*  with  Russian  and  Kgdiak 
hunters.  At  Trinidad  Bay  June  10-22,  1806.  A  portion  of  the  log 
of  the  'O'Cain'  including  description  of  Trinidad  Bay  Indians 


is  inserted  in  an  unsigned,  undated  MS  of  the  Bancroft  Library 

entitled  'Solid  Men  of  Boston  in  the  northwest*. 

3.   Peter  Corney.  At  Trinidad  Bay  July  1817  .   First  published 

in  London  Literary  Gazette,  1821. 

Communication  with  Trinity  River  Mines.  In  1849  Josiah  Gregg's 

pcrty  tramped  from  the  mines  of  Trinity  River  to  the  ocean  and 

then  3  to  San  Francisco.  A  narrative  by  L.  H.  Wood,  one  of  the 

party  was  first  published  in  the  Humboldt  Times,  1856;  later 

published  in  pamphlet  form  by  his  son,  and  reprinted  in  various 


vf^ 


Otto  Von  Kotzebue,  Hew  Voyage  round  the  World,  II,  126-7,  1830. 
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publications.  He  writes  of  Indians  at  South  Fork  Trinity 
with  Trinity,  at  Trinidad  Bay,  around  Humtoldt  Bay,  and  on 
Eel  River.  A  Bancroft  Library  MS  "by  Walter  Van  Dyke,  an 
early  California  settler,  includes  an  account  of  the  iourndy 
of  Gregg's  party  and  descriptions  of  the  Indians. 

I  have  "been  unable  to  find  as  yet,  hardly  any  Indian 
material  In  accounts  of  attempts  T3y  sea  at  this  time  to 
find  a  port  from  whloh  goods  could  be  shipped  to  the  Trinity 
River  mines;  although  it  is  likely  tbat  4*  exists  in  news* 
paper  articles  and  elsei^ere.  One  of  these  vessels  was  the 
•Laura  Virglnia--ln  command  of  Capt.  Ottinger  of  the  U.  3« 
Revenue  Service,  on  leaTO  at  the  time--  which  visited  Humboldt 
Bay,  Trinidad  Bay  and  the  mouth  of  Klamath  River,  giving  Hum- 
boldt  Bay  its  present  name.  Ottinger *s  report  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Tpe^s^^y  ^^^  "^^^   y®"**  "been  consulted.  A  Sffi  account  by 
H.  D.  Lamotte,  one  of  the  passengers  of  the  'Laura  Virginia*, 
gives  a  flew  notes  on  the  Indians. 

Other  vessels  conducting  similar  explorations  were  the 
'Arbtiad',  from  which  Lieut.  Bach, of  the  U.  S.  Coast  Survey, 
and  5  others  we  e  drowned  in  attempting  a  lajbing  at  Pt.  St. 
George;  the  'General  iviorgan'  under  Capt.  Samuel  Brannan;  the 
»»Jacob  M.  R.yerson',  the'Cameo';  'Ariel',  'California' , 'Galindo' , 


Tla 


'Isabel',  'Mallory',  'Paragon,  and  'Eclipse'. 

But  little  Indian  material  has  been  secured  from  accounts 
of  the  incuBSions  of  trappers  from  Canada  and  the  Rocky 
Mountain  region.  The  recently  published  journals  of  Peter 


l^1(Valter  Van  Dyke,  Statement"  of  Recollections,  MS,  Bancroft  Library 
l^en.  Ex.  Docs.,  31st  Cong.  1st  Sess,  XIV(562)  No»  8E 

\^^.  D.  Lamotte,  Statement,  MS,  Bancroft  Libaary ,  pp.  6-9, 


^^a 


terial  on  Northern  Calif.  Indiana  7 


Ogden'^and  Harrison  Rogers  (of  Je  idlah  Smithes  party),  contain 
notes  on  Indians.  The  former  in  the  Shasta  region,  gives  the 
first  knovm  use  of  the  norae  Shasta  as  'Sastise';  the  latter 


cover 


s  anr  expedition  from  South  Fork  Trinity  to  ocean  near 


mouth  of  Redwood  Creek,  and  thence  north  to  the  Umpoua. 

Many  other  trappers  are  known  to  have  heen  in  northern  Cali- 


^ 


fornia:  Duflot  de  Mofras  says  that  the  "river  of  the  pamak 

.dians"  was  visited  in  1836  hy  the  Hudson  Bay  schooner  *Cad- 
horough',  Capt;  Brotohie  in  command.  Be  Mofras  prohahly  oh- 
tained  this  information  from  Brotohie  himself .  for  Wilkes  says 
that  De  Mofras's  passage  Jo  the  Worth  was  made  on  the  'Cowlitz* 
under  comaand  of  S'otchie^(i^-\J^  V^^^     ^o  ^KK^Avxn- 
'"^V^r'J^  st^es^tJ^cfto'd'^n  1828  wC^d  a  route  to 
Oregon  through  the  Shasta  Mountains  and  that  Ewing  Young  went 
from  the  mouth  of  Feather  River  to  Fort  Ross  and  thence  up  the 

^k  t  •  Ik  * 


1/  " 

ooast  to  Umpqua. 


KjJJ>jx>'>r  t-«- 


^  ^-  ^nf" 


A  letter  from  Stephen  Meek  aatea  Jan.  4,  188£.  publishes  In 

^9 


^ 


Wells'  History  of  Siskiyou  County,  states  that  the  first  explorai. 
tions  along  the  coast  were  made  hy  miliam  G.  Ray  of  the  Hudsons 
Bay  Co..  who  went  to  Humholdt  Bay  to  estahlish  a  trading  sta- 
tion in  1830-1,  hut  finding  the  Indians  hostile,  sailed  S  to 
Drakes  Bay  and  estahlished  a  port,  which.  Meek  says,  "is  there 

yet,  I  helieve." 

Michael  La  Frarahois  is  another  trapper .mentioned  in  Elliott's 
History  of  Humholdt  Co..  who  entered  Sacramento  Yalley  in  1832 


•  • 


,^3regoFl[is^Tl!uarTr^^:;i   T^    '  ^  w-^^»aii, 

•^Ashley-Smith  Explorations  (H.C.Dale.  Ed.),  pp.  237-E91,1918. 

^.  Duflot  de  Mofras.  Exploration  du  terrlto: 

vol.  2,  p.  38,  1844. 
v^*^hc.rles  Wilkes.  Narrative  tT.  6.  Exploring  Expd.  .  Vol.  5.  p.  157,  . 
1^.  ■".  Wells.  Hist,  of  Siskiyou  Co.,  Calif.,  p.  129,  188X» 
^«'lliott,  W.  W.  &  Co..  Puhlrs.,  Hist,  of  Humholdt  Co..  p.  81.  1881 


Material  on  HortherHL  Calif  •  Incliaiis  ^ 


and  returned  ''over  the  usual  roote  along  the  ooasf  •   In  1848 


La  Prambois  was  in  San  Franoieool called  to  consider  plans  for 


sending  vessels  to  the  northern  coast  to  find  a  port  for  oom- 
muni  cation  with  the  '■^'rlnity  -^iver  mines  # 

Early  Settlers  and  Miners 

Material  still  lacking* 

Johnson  and  Winter  in  reoordiag  their  overlafid  trip  to  California 
in  1843  say  that  the^  found  the  Indians  in  Q^amath  Valley  nuneroas , 
hostile  and  much  like  the  Indians  in  Rogues  Hiver  Valley* 


I 


*^Calif*  Star*  April  1,  1848 • 

^?^verton  Johnson  and  William  H*  Winter, 
Mountains  in  1843,  p.  47,  1846 • 


Route  across  the  Rocky 


TRINITY  INDIAN 


Ken-no-wah-i  (Trinity  Jim). 


A  friend  of  the  whites— from  open  letter 
by  G.  W.  Taggart  of  Union,  published 
in  the  Humboldt  Times  of  Nor.  11.  1864. 
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INDmi  TROUBLES  IN  BUTTE  CO., CALIF. 


'■S*. 
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On  New  Year's  Eve , \J^1  >_-afebut  a  year  after  Mr.M.Penc 


ce 


1/7 


had 


an  arm  of  the  Sacramento,  12  mi. from  Oroville),  a  party  of 
6  or  7  Indians  came  to  stay  all  niglit  at  his  ranch.  Among   . 
them  was  a  chief  of  the  Concows,  a  villainous-looking  fellow. 
04.^1..  «n  v.io  /.otftiA.  Wfirft  Tiuraued.  Chief  caught  and  hanged 


some  time  after. 


Next  trouble  in  this  locality  (most  of  the  hostilities 
were  near  Pence's  ranch),  was  with  the  Tiger  Indians,  who 
came  into  the  valley  and  stole  cattle  from  Clark's  ran^^K 
Pursued.  Found  camp  of  about  30  warriors  beyond  Dogtor- 


X. 

A. 


Killed  2&  Indians. 
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During  fall  of  1855,  Indians  came  out  on  W  branch  Feather 


found 


-Z/"^ 


from  the  river;    40  to  60  Indians  were  killed. 

Jme  16,  1862,  a  meeting  was  held  at  the  Forks  of  Butte, 
Kimshew  township,  to  make  org'd  reffistance  against  Indian 
outrage 8 » murders,  thefts,  and  stock  killing.     Attributed  to 


'Deer  or  Mill  creek  Indians." 


4J/^ 


Vl    ^Other  outran s  rear  Pence's  ranch  in  1865.    flbout  550 

Indians  were  gathered  and  removed  to  reservation  in  Humboldt 
Co:  and  practically  all  taken  later  to  Chico.   rBegan  return--^^ 
inc;  in  18r4.     J^irther  outraf^s.     Leader,  all  the  time    had         1 
been  Bia;  Foot.     Supposed  tohave  been  killed  after  retutn.  ^ 
rsince  then  no  Indian  troubles.     Few  Indians  now  in  coimty. 


Hi St. of  Butte 


^^<7/2m 


^/  JLO  CV. 


tf^f^^f»iLK.^j^  f^^^^"^^)  -  ^2;:^ 
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INDIANS 


NORTHER!!  CALIF. 


On  his  way  south  from  Oregon  into  California  in 
October  1841,  Lt, '  Colvocoresses  saw  many  Indians  near 
the  headwaters  of  the  Sacramento, 


■V 


"We  saw  many  Indians,  and  as  we  knew  they  were 
friendly,  we  permitted  them  to  enter  our  carap.     They  are 
a  large,  fine-looking  race,  and  of  a  sociable  disposition. 
They  do  not  compress  their  heads,  and  they  allow  their 
hair»  which  is  fine  and  glossy,  to  hapg  down  to  their 
shoulders  in  natural  ringlets.     Their  food  consists  of 
gaoB,  fish,  and  aivnEgcM,  which  they  make  into  bread.     Their 

0- 

huts  are  small,  and  devoid  of  comfort.     They  have  bows 
and  arrows,  with  which  they  shoot  admirably.     An  ordinary 
sized  button  was  set  up  as  a  mark  30  yards  off,  and  they 
hit  it  three  times  out  of  five;  they  can  also  kill  birds 
on  the  wing.     The  arrows  are  nearly  3  ft.  long,  and 
feathered  from  6  to  10  inches.  In  shooting,  the  bow  is 
held  horizontally,  braced  by  the  thumb  afad  3  fingers  of  th« 
right  hand;  and  to  obviate  the  disadvantaga  of  drawing 
to  the  breast,  the  chest  is  thrown  backwards  on  dischai^irig 
the  arrow;  they  ■Qirow  out  the  right  leg,  and  stand  on. 
the  left,"    .  ^ 

—Sao.  M.  Colvocoressas:  Four  Years  in  a  Governnent 
Exploring  Expedition,  294^  1852. 


HUMBOLDT 


ii 
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A  party  of  Shastas,  numbering  12  warriors/ have  resided 
near  the  Mountain  House  upwerds  of  18  months,  engaged  in  hunt- 
ing;  that  during  that  time  they  have  never  molested  the  stock 
or  other  property  of   aiy  of  the  farmers  of  the  vicinity. 
Mr.  Tupper  and  his  party  (16)  campt     one  night  near  the  Moun- 
tain House  and  "staked  out"  an  old  pack  horse;  in  the  morning 
the  horse  was  gone  and  of  course,  "the  Indians  must  have 
stolen  him."    Mr.  Tupper  and  party  waited  till  dayli^t  of  the 
following  day,  and  then  stole  upon  the  canp  of  unsuspecting 
Indians  and  commenced  firing  upon  them;  the  Indians  aroused, 
gained  their  arms  and  ihipped  the  valient  party,  who  most  in- 
gloriously  fled  back  to  camp,  where   they  found  their  old  horse, 
tAo,  had,  in  feeding,  pulled  ys^  his  stob,  but  had  never  been 
200  yards  from  the  camp.     The  news  of  the  fi^t  spread  through 
the  country  and  troops  were  ordered  out  from  Port  Lane,  Jones 

ft 

and  the  Reservation  after  the  Indians.     A  few  days  before  the 
above  occurence  the   Indians  on  the  Reservation— a  most  misor- 
able  location,  known  in  tiie  Indian  language  as  the  "starving 
land"— obtained  written  permits  from  the  agent  to  go  up  the 
river  to  catch  salmon.     They  encampt     near  the  house  of  a  farmer 
named  Wilson.     While  there,  Wilson  acoidently  killed  an  ox, 
and  having  no  use  for  it,  he  gave  it  to  them.     While  engaged 
in  cutting  up  and  drying  it,  Lieutenant  Switzer,  U.  S.  A.  who 
had  been  ordered  out  against  the  Shasttis,  came  to  them  and  ad- 
vised them  to  return  forthwith  to  the  Reservation,  as  they 
mi^t  be  mistaken  for  hos tiles.     They  packed  up  and  started 


TH2  mm  HIV  T  WAP--IT3  CAUSE 
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back,  getting  within  a  few  niles  of  the  agent's  house  that 
might — the  young  and  able  bodied  men  going  on  to  the  sweat 
houses  that  ni^t,  le^iving  the  squaws,  children  snd  old  men 
to  go  in  the  next  day  with  the  packs.     On  the  day  before, 
#iile  they  were  engaged  in  cutting  up  the  ox  given  them  by 
Ur.  "ilson,  fAio  had  gone  off  visiting,  some  foolish  fellow 
passed,  and  "seeing  what  was  going  on  made  his  escape,  "  and 
reported  that  "the  Indians  had  killed  IVilson  and  were  slaughter- 
ing his  cattle  in  his  yfird."    The  alarm  was  sounded,  a  Major 
Lupton  raised  a  company  of  90  men,  pursued  after  and  sur- 
rounded  the  camp  of  squaws;  they  fired  a  volley  into  the  camp 
when  tile   Indians  fled  to  the  chaparral  and  returned  the  fire  from 
guns,  bows  and  arrows,  some  2  hours,  when  one  of  Lupton 's  com- 
pany espied  a  squaw,  with  whom  he  had  lived  on  terms  of  in- 
timacy, and  called  to  her  to  come  to  him.     She  obeyed,  and 
produced  the  written  permits  from  the  agent, jmd  also  assured 
the  company  that  the  ox  had  been  given  them  by  Mr.  Wilson,  and 
referred  to  him  for  the  truth  of  her  statement.     She  was  di- 
rected to  tell  the  others  to  come  out  that  "they  should  not  be 
hurt,  that  it  was  a  mistake."    The  Indians  trustii^  to   the 
faith  of  the  white  man,  came  forth,  v^en  they  were  surrounded 
and  21  women  and   children  and  3  old  men  were  ruthlessly  shot 
down,  the  remainder  making  their  escape.     Lupton  was  shot  by 
an  arrow  in  the  hands  of  one  of  the  squaws,  and  mortally 
wounded.  ...  •    . 

The  above  particulars  we  hi^e  obtained  from  v&rious 
sources,  and  are  satisfied  that  they  are  literally  correct,  and 
that  the  Bogue  Biver  War  is  attributable  to  these  causes  alone. 


i.^ 


IRROIHKADS  OP  NORTHERN  CAIilFOHNIA  INDBAN8 


In  an  article  antitJiad  "Pr«hi«toric  Traaiiurea*  by  B.  B.  R< 
!•  made  of  the  tribes  in  Northern  California  who  atill  U8< 


the  bow  and  arrow. 


r 


*Thd  Wintoons,  or  MoCloud  RiTer  Indians,  as  yet  have  no  fj 

'  *"»^—» — ^WW  Will      ,    ,     .  '  V 

and  but  few  of  them  ceui  be  induced  to  make  use  of  a  foin.    D 


I  asked  Consolulu,  the  best  arrowhead  maker  of  the  tribe,  to  mEike. 
in  ny  presence,  an  arrowhead  as  he  had  made  it  before  he  had  seen 
white  nan  or  a  piece  of  iron,  he  conducted  me  to  his  brush  canip,  i 
removing  some  bear  and  fox  skins  spread  ove"*  some  pine  boughs,  he 
took  from  a  depression  in  the  ground,  boneath  the  boughs,  a  zmX. 
candle-box,  which  ^hb  about  one  quarter  filled  with  these  leaf-shi 
flakes  of  obsidian,  as  well  as  obsidian  not  yet  split  into  flakes 
He  selected  one  of  the  sioallest  of  these  flakes  from  which  to  mak* 
the  arrowhead;  but  as  I  desired  to  see  the  opeiration  of  splitting 
the  obsidian  into  flakes,  I  ind\wed  him  to  split  a  flake  from  one 
the  large  pieces  for  this  prurpose.  Ris  box  contained  Z  pieces 
obsidian:  one  weig^ng  about  Z  pounds,  the  other  half  this  weight, 
about  40  or  50  flakes  of  the  ordinary  shape,  from  3  to  5  irxjhes  1( 
and  from  1  to  3  wide;  some  short  pieces  of  telegrai^  wire  sharpeni 
to  a  point  and  tied  to  wooden  handles;  some  sharpened  deer-thongSj 

r0y(o  m 

andr  some  pieces  of  split  dear-hom  ground  off  squarely  at  the  on( 

1      ■  .     m 

which  he  used  to  split  the  flakes  from  the  large  piece  of  obaidiai 

As  nearly  |he  whole  region  claimed  by  this  tribe  is  of  carbonifer< 

limestone,  I  was  curious  to  know  where  he  obtained  the  obsidian. 

answered,  on  the  north  side  of  Mt.  Shasta,  about  60  m^es  distarft, 

the  country  of  the  Yreka  Indians.  He  said  the  Modocs,  the  Trinity 

.  the  Klamaths.  and  the  Poospooshs.  and  the  Wintoons  all  I 


rowheadt  of  No. Calif •Indians  2 


>tained  this  stone  from  the  same  place Mount  Shasta 

lou^di  claimed  by  the  Yrekas  was  near  the  boundary  line  of  differei 


MM 


•ibes  speaking  different  dialects.  Consolulu,  in  describing  to  me 
le  place  where  he  obtained  this  obsidian,  stated  that  before  white 
m  came  to  tlio  country  his  tribe  rarely  secured  it  without  a  battle 
.th  the  Trakas,  or  Modocs*. 


i»<'«««<i0i*Jh»«ft -*^ 
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Calif  omian, 
»b.  1880. 


Additior^aX  information  is  contained  in  this  article  about 


*roii^eads  and  arms,  pp.l/^-128( 
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NORT-ffHN  CALIPORNIA  INi)UN3  .Vo^LvU  kooA^  c^  KVoL'W«a:WVwvet. 

The   follpv/ing  letter  by  Judge  J.  B.  Eope'borough  con- 
taining information  on  the   Indians   of  Northern  Califomie  is  hound 
in  Uayes*   Collection  of  the  Ind.ians  of  California.   [Scrapbook, 

Bancroft  Library]. 

"Salt  Lake  City,  June   28.  187ii. 

Mr.  Alb.   Goldschmidt,  Dear  Sir:     Your  favor  of  the  20th  inst. 
has  been  received.     During  a  residence  of  tw)  or  three  years 
on  the  Northwest  Coast  and  of  six  or  eight  yearp  in  the 
interior  of  Northern  California  I  devoted  considerable  atten- 
tion to  the  languages,   customs,  laws   (for  they  have  customs 
which  amount  to  such),  manners,  traditions,   and  religion  or 
mythology  of  the  Indian  tribes  in  those  sections.     Of  all  thepe 
I  had  copious  notes,   but  during  tho  removals,   changes  and  fires 
of  intervening  years  all  these  have  been  lost  or  destroyed.     As 
to  vocabularies  I  could  not  now  restore  the  loss  unless  near 
the  source  of  the  infoimation;  but  as  to  their  customs,   tra- 
ditions, relipion,   etc.   I  have  on  hand  copious  notes  which  I 
had  prepared,  at   the  request  of  a  friend  .ath  the   7iew  of 

» 

givinp,  them  form  for  the  press. 

I  have  read  with  interest  a  series  of  articles  recently 
published  in  the   'Overland  Monthly*  by  (it  is  said)  Kr.  Powers 
in  regard  to  the  Indians  of  Northern  California,  but  notably 
of  those  settled  on  the  lower  Kit  rrtith  Eiver  and  the  NV-  coast; 
but  I  presume   tliat  he  has  not  had  sufficient  opportunities  of 
being  well  acquainted  with  their  inner  modes  of  life  and  thought. 


z 


V* 
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In  an  ethnological  riew,   the  Itngiages  of  those 


These  seem  to 


various  tribes  is  a  subject  of  great  interest. 
te  eworned  by  the  geographical  nature  of   the  country.  «hich 
has  had  much  influence  in  directing  the  migrations  and  settle- 
ments of  the  various  trihes  in  the  seats  *ere  they  have  heen 
found  by  the  *ites  art  there  has  been  in  remote  times  at  least, 
thru  currents  or  lines  of  migration,  viz.  1st.  One  along  the 
coast  southward,  and  diflected  more  or  less   toward  the  interior 
as  ttie  nature  of  the  country  would  permit  and  hostile  tribes 
allow;   In  so  broken  and  rough  a  country  the  migration  must  have 
been  slow,  and   the  eddies  numerous,  leaving  many  fragments  of 
aboriginal  tribes  here  and   there  with  lar^uage  and  customs  vAolly 


dissimilar. 


and.     That  along  the  Halamut  Valley,  over  the  pcsses 
of  the  Calapooya  across   the  open  lands  of  the  Umpqua.  southward 
through  Rogues  Eiver  valley  into  Shasta  erd  3cott  Valleys;  as 
an  evidence  of   this  trace.   I  may  mention  that  all  the  tribes 
on  this  line  from  the  Calapooya  mountains   southward  to   the 
head  of  Shasta  and  Scott  Valleys  speak  the  same  languages  and 
were  confederates  in  tteir  wars  with   the  tribes  on  Pitt  Eiver. 
*ioh'seoms  to  have  arrested  their  progress  southward. 
connection.   I  may  mention  tw   facts  worthy  of  remark,  viz. 
In  this  cataclysm  of   tribes,   ttere  has  been  some  sinpular  dis- 
placements;  for  instance  the  similarity  of  lan^iage  .nd  customs 

«iri  other  cognate  tribes  on  Pitt  River  denotes 

a' common  origin  .vith  a  smnll  tribe  found  on  Smith  River,  on  the 


In  this 
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of  the  '0 
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N\V  corst;  and  2.-the  traditions  of  the  Shastaa.  fettled  in 
Shasta  and  Scott  valleys,   the  advance  of   this  line  of  migration 
show  that  a  former  tribe  had  been  found/pos session  of  those 
valleys  and  mountains  and  had  heen  driven  out.     The  remains  of 
their  ancient  villages  and   thnir  arranpement  still  visible  in 
the  excavations  in  the  ground  confirm  the  fact,  and  also  the 
further  fact  that  the  expelled  tribe  was  the  sane,  or  cognate 
to  those  ^ich  the  ^ites  found  in  occupation  of  the    Sacramento 
Valley.     For  instance,   in  all  of  these  ancient  villages,   there 
'•as  one  house  of  very  large  dimensions,  used  for  feasts,  cere- 
monies, dances,  etc.   just  as  was  found  on  the  settlement  of 
California  in  tho  valley  of  the  Sacramento.     The  existing  tribes 
in  those  mountains  had  no  such  domicile  and  no  public  houses. 
They  say  ^vhen  asked  that  thnir  villages  were  built  and  inhabited 
by  a  tribe  thf.t  lived  there  before   they  came,  and  that  such 
ancient  d:wellers   vorshippea   tte   great  snow  mountain  (Mt.  Shast^) 
and  always  built  their  villages  in  plrine  from  vhi±  they  could 

behold  that  mountain. 

rird.     Another  wave  of  migration  evidently  came  southward 
along  Des  Schut.  River  upon  the  great  plpteau  of   the  Lake,  which 
conclusion  is  borne  out  by  a  similarity  of  lanp'uages  and  customs 
as  well  as  of  thnir  traditions. 

All  of   these   tribes  preserve  among  them  a  tradition 
that   they  came  from  the  N\^  originally.     Some  of   their  myths  of 
cosmogony  and  of  their  own  origin  are  amusing  r.nd  intererting. 
though  vague  end  extravagant. 


4. 
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In  regard  to  the  l8np,uaf,es  of   the^e  northern  tribes, 
I  have  intimoted  that   they  are  grouped  in  families,  and  modified 
airi  assimilated  by  intercourse,  but   in  one  instance   (the  tribe 
on  Smith  River  and  extending  for  40  miles  along  the  NV«  coast) 
the  language  is  radically  and  v/holly  different   from  that  of  the 
neighboring  tribes.       It  is  harsh,  guttural,  irregular  and  mono- 
syllabic.    On  the  other  hand   the  neighboring  tribe  inhabiting 
the  coast  southward  to  Humboldt  Bay,  and  along  the  Klamath  as 
far  up  as  the  mouth  of  thp  Trinity,  speak  a  lanpuage  very 
•regjilar  in  its  structure,  copious  in  its  capacity  for  expression 
ideas  and  shades  of  thought,  and  not  unpleasinp   to  the  ear.  being 
free  from  harsh  and  guttural  sounds.     For  instance  take   their 
numerals  for  1,2,3,4,5,  etc.  Viz.     to., 
Now  to  express  the   idea  'tomorrow*.  Hay  after  tomorrow*,  etc.   they 


MMli 


say: 


kohchamol.    tomorrow 

day  after  tomorrow 
_  three  days  hence 

Qhohnahamol .    four  days  hence 


And   these   terms  are  continued  still  further,  for  instance 

5 :    TnflTnmimicha  me ans  15.;    t^nd  TnariinimichahemQhl 


Hare  means  5;     Tnanmimioha  means  12.; 
means  the  15th  day  from  present  speaking. 

But  of  all  the  languages  of  theee   tribes,   that  of  the 
tribe  which   inhf^bits  the  country  along  Klamath  River  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Trinity  as  far  up  as  Happy  Camp  and  along  the  Salmon 
to  its  source,   is  by  far  the  moft  regular  and  musical.     In  fact 
for  its  regularity  and  musical  accents,    it  occupies  rmong  the 
Indian  tongues  of  the  continent  the   same  preeminence  that   the 
Spanish  does  among  the  Caucasian  lf:ngu8ges.       Bancroft  in  his 


*>i^.'ll       k 
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chapter  on  the  Indianology  of  the  continent  ventures  the  asser- 
tion that   the  sound  of  the  letter  E  in  our  lenguage  is  not 

« 

pronounced  or  does  not  occur  in  any  of  the  languap^es  of  the  ah- 
origines;  and   thope  who  are  familiar  with  Asiatics  know  that 
there  is  not  a  p<K)ple   from  the  peninsula  of  Hindocstan  to 
Kamsheka  who  can  pronounce  the  sound  of  that  letter  in  combination. 
Yet  there  is  this  rnomaly  in  tiie  trihe  referred  to  that  in  this 
lanRuage  the  sound  of  that  letter  is  not  only  frequently  expressed, 
but  it  is  uttered  with  its  most  rollinf',.  vvhirring  emphasis  that 
a  ij'rendiman  could  not  intensify,  in  such  words  as  these,  viz. 


f '  f      /  / 


Qflrrook, 


fijiroeJL,  down;    aeegffpok, 


micarra .  nfime  of  a  village;  Tahosppfcaffgh 


Tahasoofca  —  a  village. 


Their  proper  nouns  for  persons  and  places  are  very 


euphonious,  as 


TSacassiasoo .  ntmes  of  persons,  rnd 

IdL.EfimTnnfi.Q^^^^^anee.ToQjmflk.'^Marim, 


etc..  names  of  noted  localities  along  the  river. 

I  have  referred  to  laws  among  the'^e  Indians;  such  do 
exist  even  among  the   tribes  of  the  coast  whidi  have  no  tribal 
organisation  or  head,  apochaphal  as  it  may  seem.     Among  these 
regulations  are  those  relating  to  riparian  rights,  common  of 
fishing,  compensation  for  injuries  from  murder  down  to  insulting 
;wrds  rpoken.       With  them  of  course  there  is  no  public  offence; 
they  lock  not  beyond  private  injuries,  end   compensation  is  made 
to  the  injured  party  by  the  transgressor  in  lieu  of  a  fine,  the 
ultimfjtum  being  re-enge  by  retaliation.     For  the  settlement  of 
every  class  of  private  injury  they  have  among  them  the  mode  of 


■■II   >l 
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compensation  by  werreg;il(i     (man  money  or  blood  money)  effected 
with  much  formality  and  ceremony,    the  same  character  of  laws  on 
this  subject  which  existed  among  the  Anglo-Saxon  under  Ethelbort, 


King  of  Kent,  except 


is  ted  among  the  Anglo-Saxon  under  Ethelbort, 
tliat  among  thorn  the  tribunal  for  settlement, 
ages  is  not  a  court,  but  mutupl  fri'^nds. 


of  the  measure  of  damages  is  not  a  court,  but  muturl  fri'^nds. 
In  the  first  place,  even  in  case  of  murder,  all  proceedings  are 
delayed  until  the  occurrence  of  the  first  succeeding  full  moon, 
^en  the  demand  is  made  through  a  third  party  for  compensation 
and   the  negociations  proceed,  and  if  the  case  is  settled  and 
the  werregild   |^)aid,    it  becomes  a  point  of  honor  never  to  allude 
to  the  offence. 

Among  the  legends  of  the  NY<'  cor.st  Indians  are  some  which 
relate  to  their  early  intercourse  with   the  whites  coming  in  vessels, 
some  concerning  shipwrecked  parties,   and  many  which  relate  to  their 
demonology.     Of  all  these  I  have  rough  drafts,  which  I  may  at 
leisure  put   into  shapefor  the  press. 

Among   the  most  interesting  of  all  is   the  legend  of  wap- 
peckquemow.     which  like  a  coin  with   the  die  worn  off,  bears  a 
striking  resemblance  to  something  more  genuine  in  the  belief  of 
man:     the  story  of  primitive  happiness  and  innocence,    the  command, 
disobedience  and  expulsion.     He  was  a  giant,  inhabited  the  country 
about   the  mouth  of  the  Klamath  (they  localize  any  tradition)  and 
belonged  to  a  race  whidi  preceded  the  Indians.     He  disobeyed  a 
command  of  God  and  was  expelled  never  to  return.     Uext  came   the 
Indians  from  the  Northwest,  and  received   those  lands  for  an 
inheritance,   for  until   then   they  had  a  direct  care  and  conmunica- 
tion  with  god.     But  the  Indians  in  the  course  of  time   also 
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violated  the  direct  command  of  the  almighty,   among  v*iich  were  at 
least  two  rules  of  the  decalogue,  when  God  being  angered  vvithdrew 
from  all  care  and  interposition  in  Indian  affairs,   and  left  them 
a  p,od-forsaken  people,   to   thf  evil  influencoB  of  the  6  devils  for 
each  of  \'^ich  they  have  a  myth,   viz. 

Omaha. 

V 

Mflkfilay 
KalicknatflQk 

Surt^elp 


In  the  latter  they  find  a  veritable  and  connecting  link, 
that  minor  devil  being  nothing  less   than  a  grizzly. 

Qmalia.  is  ever  invisible  and   ever  bent  on  bringing  evil, 
sickness  and  misfortune  on   them. 

Mflkaley  is  shaped  and  moves  like  a  huge  kangeroo;  has 

« 

a  long  horn  like   the  unicorn,  moves  with  the  swiftness  of  the 
wind;  has  cused  the  death  of  many  Indians;  is  sometimes  seen  by 
mortals,  but  usually  destroys  the  one  vho  sees  him. 

♦       The  third  in  order  is  a  huge  bird,   that  sits  on  the 
mountain  peak  and   broods  in  silence  over  his   thouf'^hts,   until    . 
hungry  when  he  will  sweep  down  over  the  ocean,   and  snatch  up  a 
large  whale  and  carry  it  to  his  mountain  throne  for  a  single  meal. 

Wanu3wep;oel^  is  a  comely  giant  of  immense  proportions. 
This   is  a  myth  of  temptation,  beauty,   fear  at  first,    then  curiosity, 

then  a  growing  interest,   then  possession  follov.ed  by  destruction  in 
the  end. 
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These  are  only  brief  outlines  of  Pome  of   these  le^^ends, 
which  if  elaborated  v/ith  all  the  [)articulars  of  thoir  superstition, 
would  present  stories  of  orip;inality  and  great  interest  as 


novelties. 

In  connection  with   the  story  and  curse  of  Waptieckguemow. 
the  Indifjns  relate  an  incident  whi(ih  occurred  when  the  miners  first 
went  over  to  the  Trinity  River.     The  curse  upon  Wapj^eckguemow  at 
the   time  of  his  expulsion  for  disobedience,  was  that  neither 
he  nor  his  descend  nts  should  ever  return  to  the  happy  l£mds  which 
they  had  forfeited.     On  the   first  appearance  of  miners  vdth   their 
long  beards  end  without  -cromen,  they  excited  of  course  great  inter- 
est among  the  Indifns  and  much  speculation  about   their  origin 
their  fortune  and  objects  and  their  destination.     The  prevailing 
opinion  was  that  they  were  of  a  fugitive  tribe  driven  away  from 
their  native  seats  and   their  women  taken  away  from  them;  and  this 
opinion  was  confirmed  by  the   fact   that  they  had  no  wmen  with 
them,  and  possessed  long  beards,  a  badge  of  widowerhood  arong 
the  Indians.     Finrlly  v^ite  women  followed  the  miners,   the 
erection  of  dwellings,    the  opening  of  mines,   a  manifest  readiness 
to  fight  which  did  not  comport  with  timid  fugitives;  and 
other  evidences  of  permanent  occupf  tion  crused  further  speculations, 
until  finally  an  old   seer  of  Hoopah  valley  solved  the   questions  by 
announcing  that  there  wns  something  wrong  in  the  curse -prophecy 
;.nd   thtt   the  descendants  of  Wapj)eckquemow  had  come  to   claim  their 
inheritance.     Such  was  the  Axtec  story  of  Guetzelcotl  whofse  do- 

r 

seendants  .vero  to   return  and  to  olcim  the  throne  of  the  Lonter.umas; 
such  r.lso  the   fate  that  was  to  befall  the  dynasty  of  uorco  Capa. 
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Of  all   the  myths  of   the  NW  coast,    that  of  the  Hohcates 
is  of  the  grentept  interest,  exhibiting  os   it  does  some   faint 
outlines  of   the   sed  fortunes  of  some   shipwrecked  crew.     On  the 
tableland  of   Cape  St.  George  diFtant   from  any  Indian  habitation, 
and  without  any  evidence  that  Indians  had  ever  lived  at   the  lo- 
cality or  had  any  dwellings  there,   is  the  most  extensive  shell 
bed  anywhere  on  the  Pacific  Coast.     In  this  shell  bed  are  also 
found  quantities  of  the   bones  of   sea-lions,  elk,  etc.     A  farm  was 
opened,   including  the  extensive  shell-bed  by  Mr.  James  H.   Ritchie, 
the  productiveness  of  ^vhich  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  a 
turnip  growing  on  the  shell-bed  weighed  56  pounds.     On  one  occasion 
while  he  was  npeakin^^   to   the  writer  of  the  anomaly  of  this  ex- 
tnrifive  fhell-bed  existing  here  without  any  traces  of  Indian 
evidences  near  the  locality,   the  Kergai  of   Chach^,  a  sort  of 
priest,  doctor,   and  broker  among  the  Indians,  a  decided  character 
in  his  way,  whom  all  persons   in  that  section  will  remember,  came 
along  and  we  asked  him  what  people  lived  there  and   gathered  those 
shells  and  bones,   and  he  gave  out   the  following  relation: 

'They  were  the  Hohgateg;     they  came  here  in  a  boat, 
and  built  their  houses  above  ground  after  the  style  of  vshite  men 
(wawgag.) ,     about   the   time  the  first  Indians  came  down  the   coast 
from  the  N.     They  lived  here  a  long  v*iile;   found   plenty  of  elk, 

I 

roots  and  berries  to  eat.     By  the   use  of   their  boat,   they  alFO 
-vent  out  to  the  mussle  rocks  and    gathered  abundance  of  mussels 
to  eat.     Thoy  also  had  a  knife  with  a  stick  tied  to  it,  a  rope 
tied  on  one  end  to  that  stick  and    the  other  to  their  boat.   With 
this  they  took  a  great  mrny  seals  and  sea-lions.     How  you  will  now 


> 
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find  plenty  of  the  bones  of  elk  and   pea-lions   fetchgnaw)  among 
these  shells.     Finally,  one  day   they  all  -vent  out  to   the   rock 
island  \vith  their  boat  along  the   reef  out  yonder.     They  fastened 
on  to  a  very  large  sea-lion  '.vith  their  s  tide -knife,     il'way  went 
the  sea-lion  towinp,  the  boat  around  and  around,  making  the  sea 
white  with   foan;   finally  he  struck  out  for  Chareckquia,     in  the 
far  HV/,  a  great  maelstrom  from  vnhich  the  NW  winds  issue,  where 
the  souls  go  and  shiver  in  the  darkness  and  cold  of  eternal  night, 
for  hell  is  cold  and  we  suffer  even  from  its  winds   f Char-re Gk.rBeV 


Arrived  at   the  brink  of  this  great  maelstrom  the  etchguaw  made  a 
dart  downwards,  but    the  rope  broke  as  he  disappeared  down  in  the 
•v^irl  of  water  and   mnds,  and    the  boat  with  the  Hohgates  bounded 
up  in  the  air,  and  swung  round  and  round   in  the  air  as  it  rapidly 
ascended  to   the   skies  where  the  Hohgates  became   fixed  as  the  seven 
stars  which  you  may  see  at  night.     They  are  not  dead,  but   they 
will  never  return.     They  were  the  people    that  gathered  these 
shells  and  bones;  they  were  not  Indians  (QlLLjjjftha.)  and  I  don*t 
know  whether  they  were  related  to  the  whites,  but   they  built 
houses  above  ground,   jupt  as  you  wJiites  do  here  now. 

Such  is   the   narration  of  Kerga\  of  Cha-cha.,  v*io  is 
himself,  as  a  representative  of  hip  race  and   class,   one  of  the 
most  interesting  subjects  for  a  sketch. 

I  have  drawn  this  communication  to  a  much  greater        ^ 
length  than  I  intended  when  I  commenced  writing.     This  is  not 
written  with  the   purpose  of  offering  it   for  publication.     I  have 
intended  to  present  a  series  of  articles  on  liiese  subiects   to   the 


Overland  as  loisure  permits. 


Respectfully 


(signed)  J.B.Eosoborough. 


BATTLE  BR7WESN  TWO  TRIBES  OF  IWDIAtIS 
FEATHER  RIVER.'   CALIFORNIA 


-ft: 


While  at  Stringtown,  "on  the  Sduth  Fork  of 

•I 

Feather  River,  about  125-raile8  northeast  of  Sacramento 
City",  iir  1853,  Silas  Weston  witnessed  a  battle  between 

» 

two  tribes  of  Indians,  which  he  describes  as  follows: 

"During  two  or  three  days  past  it  has  bean  current- 
ly    reported  that  a  battle  will  be  fou^t  to-morrow;   . 
It  is  to  take  place  about  9f  miles  from  this  village,   - 


•      • 


between  2  tribes  of  Indians,  to  settle  a  diffsrence  that 
has  existed  sometime  between  them.     The  place  for  the 
ctotest  has  been  agreed  upon  and  staked  off  by  the  parties; 
it  is  in  a  ravine,  through  which  flows  a  stream  of  beauti- 
ful water,  on  either  side  of  which,  on  the  sloping  grounds, 
the  combatants  are  to  take  their  stand. 

The  mode  of  warfare  practiced  among  the  tribes  of 
these  wilds,  is  wh^olly  unlike  that  adopted  by  civilized 
nations.     The  bow  and  arrow  is  the  only  weapon  used,  which 


urpris 


Instead  of 


sunmoning  to  the  conflict  all  their  able  bodied  men,  each 
tribe  selects  12  of  it's  best  warriors,  who  alone  enter  the 
field,  and  en^ge  in  the  bloody  strife,  while  their 
respective  people  remain  as  spectators  at  a  proper  distance, 
often  cheerirg  on  their  archers  with  yells  and  the  war-hoop, 


J 


as  the  "battle  goes  on. 

As  may  well  be  supposed,   on  this  occasion,  the 

hearts  of  all  concerned  will  swell  with  painful  anxiety 

and  suspense,  until  the^contest  shall  have  been  decided, 

for  the  strangest  feature  of  all  in  their  mode  of  warfare, 

is  found 'in  their  treatment  of  the  vanquished  —the 

victorious  tribe  bears  off  as  booty,  all  the  feraa,le  portion 

of  the  conquered  one,  that  it  may  at  length  become 

extinct," 

-—Silas  Weston:  Four  Months  in  the  Mines  of 

California,  31-32,  1854.  Revised  ed. 


FOOD 


LAI-vE  G0.,€ALI1'\ 


Tulo  Lak^  *is  of  no  importance  for  any  purpose,  eaccopt  ■'iial^v 
it  affords  a  bountiful  supply  of  tule  roots  for  the  8UBtenan««: 
of  the  ltd  ians,  who  used  to  camp  upon  its  bordere  in  gi^at 
nurabarg  durin(3  the  root-digging  season." 


--L.L.PalRier,  in!U8t.of  Napa  and  Lake  Counties,  Calif., 
Slocum,  Bown  &  Co.,  p.6  (of  Lake  Co.),  1881. 
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^        L0^.VE1^  LAKE,   LAKE  CO.  .California.  TIoveL-fbor  26,1904.     Continued 

The  Indians  living  on  Cache  Creek  near  Lower  Lake  are  ati  interestr 
ing  people.       They  tell  me  their  original  home  v/as  on  Indian  Island 
(which  they  call  Koi-e)near  the  southern  end  of  Clear  Lake  , where 
in  the  early  days  the  Spaniards  caine  and  massacred  all  who  were  at 
the  time  on  the  Inland.  They  used  to  navigate  back  and  forth  on  hoats 
made  of  bundles  of  tules.       These  boats  they  call    tsS-tak'-kan-nah  , 


./ 


and  the  boat  pole  or  paddle  bo-tsal^.   Log  boats  they  called  h*ri-ken- 


nah. 


hey  say  two  other  lOslands  were  inhabited  by  their  people— one 


on  the  east  side  of  the  La3ce  at  Sulphur  Banlc;     the  other  on  the  west  , 


side  near  Uncle  Sam  or  Kan-nolc-ti-  Mountain. 


The  island  near  Sul- 


plur  Bank  they  call  El-lem  Island,  and  the  people  El-lem-fo        The 
Island  near  Mt.Kanoki  tliey  call  Kah'-maJi-dgt,  and  the  people  Kah'-mah- 


d?t-en-fo. 


Uncle  Sam  Mountain  is  Kan-nok-ti. 


Mt. Helena  theycall  Koii-nS-mo-tak-no . 


A  low  pine  clad  mountain  near  the  southwest  corner  of  the  Lake 


they  call  Pah-kCl - sak-kan-no . 

Clear  Lake  they  call  Hrah-win--the  lake. 


Tliey  are  good  looking  ,aafel  ^ood  naturM,  average-size  people  and 
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and  live  in  regular  board  houses  with  earth  floors.  Evidently  they 
are  industrious  as  they  have  horses  and  v/agons  and  are  well  dressed. 
They  call  themselves (ti  eir  band  or  subtribe)  Koi-im-fo  from  tho^Mian 


Koi-e  v/here  they  used  to  live.       Their  word  for  people  is  OQ-tlm-fo. 


The  Upper  Lake  Indians  are  a  very  different  tribe  v/hom  they 


call  Tsi-no-mah-sam-fo. 


Tliey  do  not  understand  each  others 


language . 


^ouAJIv 


There  is  a  band  or  tribo  of  Indians  near  Kelseyville(w«iB4  of 


C^ar  Lake)  v/hom  they  call  Kol^-lah-mi-arn-f o . 


They  speak  of  a  widely  different  tribe  down  on  Cache  Credc   a 
considerable  distance,  whom  they  call  Kd'-lum-fo.         These  liiay  possibly 


be  the  Win  tribe  at  Rumsey. 
V  al  1  e  y  ^^^We^v^JE:oJ:^lQ 


They  also  speak  of  a  tribe  in  Long 


The  only  Indians  knov/n  to  them /giving  south  of  Clear  Lake  are 
the  ones  at  the  Ranch  eria/4miles  or  so  is^iaeast  of  Middletowi  .  TUit 


they  call  Te-om-fo^Ctw«_ Ve;«a,'Vvfe^^ 


'-1 
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LOV/ER  Lj\KE,C.MIF0R1!IA  llovcniber  26,1904. 
Started  early  and  drove  to  the  Lake,  crossing  the  outlet, Cache 
Creek,  about  a  mile  from  town.  Then  drove  up  the  east  side  of  the  lake. 
some  6  or  8"miles  and  returnedto  Cache  Creek.  Visited  a  rancheria 
of  00-tim-fo  Indians  on  the  north  side  of  Cache  Creek  about  1^/2  mile 
from  to\vn  of  Lower  jake,  and  got  a  vocabulary,  including  a  large  num- 
ber  of  names  of  mammals  and  birds  and  plants.  This  is  a  new  tribe 
to  KB.    Their  former  home  was  on  an  island  in  this  end  of  the  Lake 
(Indian  Island)   The  scenery  about  the  lower  end  of  Clear  Ldc  e  is 
surprisingly  attractive.  The  country  is  undulating  and  hilly,  covered 
with  oak  and  digp;er  pines  on  the  hills  and  dotted  with  large  valley 
oaks  on  tlie  m.ore  level  ground,  and  surrounded  by  mountains  of  moderate 
height.    Looking  across  the  lalce  from  the  east  side, one' "Sb^^s 
an  isolated  mountain  rising  abruptly  on  the  west  side,  making  a 


beautiful  and  imposing  picture. 


This  is  Mount  Kan-ok'-ti,  commonly 


knovm  as 'Uncle  Sam  Mountain! 


Kanokti  is  t^ie  Indian  name  by 


v/hich  it  is  known  by  thelndians  of  this  region.   I  took  several 
photographs  of  the  mountain  and  lake. 

To  the  south,  lit. St. Helena  rises  far  above  its  neighbors  (alt. 4600) 
and%he  hi^s^iest  mountain  of  the  region.    To  the  south  southwest  the 
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Lower  Lake,  Calif.      November  26,1904 


hills  and  ridges  are  largely  covered  with  yellow  (ponderosa)pines, 
which  push  on  couth  to  far  south  of  St. Helena.       They  are  mixed  with 
douglas  fir  (Pseudostuga) ,  and  black  oa3c  (Quercus_californica) . 

Cache  Creek  flows  out  from  tlie  east  side  of  the  south  end  of  the 
Lake  and  is  a  large  rapid  stream— the  sarnc  that  traverses  Capay 


Valley. 


lows . 


It  is  bordered  with  cottonwoods,  tree  alders,  and  wil- 
South  of  the  foot  of  the  Lake  is  a  flat  and  apparently  marshy 


meadow  a  mile  or  so  in  length.  Elre\7here,  so  far  as  seen,  on  all 
sides,  oak  dotted  slopes  reach  dov/n  to  the  shores  of  the  lake— 
a  picturesque  and  beautiful  country.   V/agon  roads  are  said  to  extend 
completely  around  tlB  lake,  so  one  could  make  the  circuit  without 
much  difficulty.A,  Lower  Ldce^ic  a  small  and  rather  'dead'  tovm,  with 
a  miserable  apologj^  for  a  hotel .  -  Ci^««'Vv^ . 


^ 


ctQM»u^^--*^X^  ^1  V^^^c:X^J^-^^^^ 


COAST  TRIBES  OF  :   SAN  FRANCISCO  BAY 

An  old  Indian  of  Carmelo  Mission  gave  AleSt.  S.  Taylor  the 

following  accoimt  of;  the  Indians  of  the  coast  region  south 

of  San  Francisco  Bayr^^The 'Eslen^,  -SaWiones,  'Chalones,  -Katlendan 

the -Poytoquis,  the-Mutsunes,  the -Thamiens,  and  many  othen-clans 


■Ri^ 


language  of  monterey,  roamed  through 


Santa 


Santa  Clara  and  up  to  San  Francisco,  which  were  all  pretty 
thickly  populated.  The  Indians  inhabiting  this  stretch  of 
country,  of  some  170  miles  long  by  80  miles  "breadth,  were  enabled 
more  or  less  to  converse  with  each  other;  as  though  the  dialects 
were  infinitesimal  and  puzzling,  their  vocal  comnuni  cat  ions 
were  intelligible  diough  when  brought  together  in  the  different 

i 

Missions. Those  of  San  Miguel  and  San  Antonio  spoke  another 


language 


.xx^«  x^x^v.xo  language  extends.  The  Indians  are  stiii  numerous  t^o 
the  East,  on  the  lakes  and  rivers  from  the  Mariposa  river  to  the 
Tejon  Paip  and  in  the  surrounding  unexplored  mountains,  and 
which  by  the  by  offers  one  of  the  most  interesting  fields  of 
inquiry  in  the  PhilolcgSr  and  Ethnology  of  Utah  and  California 
They  had  a  kind  of  worship  of  the  Sun  and  Moon,  and  entertained 
a  faint  belief  in  a  God  who  lived  b<jSS  the  stars.  Firom  the 
records  of  the  old  padre^fc  it  appears  that  the  Indian  name  of 

m  f,  ' 

*  6  I 

the  site  of  San  Luis  Obispo  Mission  was, -Tixilini;  that  of  San  Dieg<j 
•Nypagudy;  of  San  Xuis  Rey, -Icayme; 


canga;   o:f  SgitfcMi' 


Sakhone 


;^iM||>  Carlos  r  (Jarmelof 


EaJ^UMH^ 


COAST  TRIBES  OF  SM  FRMCISCO  BAY  CONTINUED 
of  the  town  of  Stockton,  .YachicumneB  or  Yachchumnes .  These 
names  were  likly  those  of  the  most  thickly  populated  rancherias  in 
the  vicinity  of  each  place.—  California  Notes  ,  by  AleH>.  S  Tayl0t 


\  • 
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INDIANS  OP  NORTHWEST  COAST 


i 


Following  is  a  verbatim  copy  of  a  letter  addressed  to 
Mr.  Ruthven  Deane  of  Chicago  by  Miss  Sara  Endicott  Ober,  the 
bulk  of  ;vhich  relates  to  her  work  and  ideas  conceming  Indians 
of  the  Northwest  Coast  on  both  sides  of  the  line. 

"lour  comnuni cation  of  the  fifteenth  inst,  received,  and 
I  am  sending  you  one  of  my  brother's  photos,  but  cannot  just 
now  find  others  that  may  be  better.     I   *live  in  my  trunk,*  and 
that  means  many  of  my  choicest  treasures  are  put  away  beyond 
reach.     But  I  am  sending  your  letter  to  my  brother's  son, 
John  Illiott  Ober,  Yashon  Island,  Wash.,  hoping  he  can  supply 
you  with  a  better  picture.     Please  return  the  photo  to  me,  for 
it  is  highly  prized. 

"I  wonder  if  you  would  be   interested  in  my  own  work  which 
I  am  trying  to  put   into  shape.    For  twenty  years   I  have  been 
investigating  and  studying  our  West  Ooast  Indians   ,  and  trying 
to  secure  for  them  better  advantages  in  every  way — better 
conditions,  and  something  like  justice.     I  have  been  without 
means,  hampered  and  handicapped  in  every  way,  yet  have  secured 
very  valuable  and  unique  information  about  them.     I  have 
especially  got  a  glimpse  into  oblivion — had  the  rare 
opportunities  of  attending  their  ancient  ceremonials,  with 
interpreters,  and  have  been  given  a  wonderful  understandii^ 
of  their  old  religious  beliefs,  rites  and  ceremonials.     I 
have  been  especially  interested  in  a  new  religion  that  has 


2. 


"been  brought  into   existence,  ainoiig  our  west  coast  Indians  and  has 


now 


grown  to  enormous  power  and  extent.     It  is  called  the  Indian 
Shaker  religion,  but  has  no  inception,   or  any  dealings  with 
the  old  Shaker  religion  of  New  Ungland.     This  came  into 


existance  near  Olympia  in  1882.  and  is  a  purely  Indian  religion, 
with  the  inception  of  Jesus  Ohrist.     It  is  a  strange  inter- 
mixture of  the  old  Tamahn-a-wous  and  Christianity,  that  has 
throi^h  the  years  slou^ed  off  much  of  the  Indian  beliefs,  and 
acquired  more  and  more  of  Christian  beliefs  and  practices.     For 
twenty  years  I  have  attended  the  Shaker  meetings,  and  have  tried 
to  bring  them  up  to  a  real,  and  Scriptural  Christianity.     It  is 
too  lor^  a  story  for  this  letter,  but  I  have  inside  information 
that  no  other  white  person  has  ever  got. 

"There  are  only  a  few,  and  inacurate  accounts  of   this 
religion,  but  you  will  find  Mooneyes  report,  not  accurate,  in 
the  Smithsonian  Report  No.  14. 

"Do  you  know  of  any  way  by  which  I  could  sell  my  'wares*, 
and  put  on  record  these  wonderful  'glimpses  into  oblivion?* 
I  have  been  with  Indians  v4io  have  had  almost  no  connection 
with  whites —have  been  in  their  wonderful  Tsi  Lams,  great 
Communal  Houses  a  thousand  feet  long — have  received  the  very 
heart-secrets  of  old  women,   through  interpreters,  and  hope 
now  to  put  on  record  these  things  before  they  have  gone  beyond 
recall  into  the  vanished  pest.     But   I  have  not  beer 
write— free  to  do  my  best  work— until  recently— and  now  I 
am  living  in  'borrowed  time,'  nearing  seventy-five— and  am 
almost  helpless   with  serious   heart  trouble.     But   I  j^ifiE  God 
will  let  me   live— give  me  strength— allow  me  to   put   these 


free. 
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wonierful  truths  in  shape  before  I  go.     If  I  could  only  sell 
my   ♦wares* — could  have  the  means   to  allow  me  time,  strength, 
and  the  needed  comforts  while   I  write.     There  are  so  many 
closed  doors  I  long  to   open— so  many  marvelous  things  sealed 
within  Indian  hearts,  I  long  to  disclose— so  many  ancient 
beliefs,  practices,  and  ceremonials,  I  long  to  secure— and 
it  will  mean  just  the  small  means  to  enable  me  to  do  this. 
It  is  not  alone  Indian  characteristics— Indian  ceremonials  — 
Indian  customs   that  I  loi^  to   put  on  record,  but  the  very  souls 
of  Indians  their  very  inward  beliefs— their  real  selves  I  wish  t  o 
tell  about.     Do  you  know  of  any  source  by  vhich  I  could  sell 
mv  articles— and  sketches,  with  photos?     I  am  so  submerged— 


so  handicapped— have  been  so  terribly  hindered— that  it  is 
only  within  a  few  months  that  I  could  get  at  my  notes,  and 
try  to  put  them  in  shape. 

Please  pardon  my  boldness  in  thus  appealing  to  a  stranger, 
but  possibly  you  may  know  of  some  way  for  me  to  sell  my  ♦stuff*, 
and  get  on  my  feet,  financially, 

I  am  so  glad  you  are  putting  my  brother  Pred  on  record. 
He  was  my  idol,  my  pal  brother— my  inspiration  and  incentive 
through  my  suppressed  girlhood.     I  was  with  him  in  Florida, 
also  in  Boston,  while  studying  Art,   and  I  drew  many  of  the 
illustrations  for  his  books.     I  miss  him  even  now,  though  many 
years  have  passed  since  we  were  together,  or  in  close  accord. 

If  all  goes  well  I  would  love  to  go  far  up  the  north-west 
coast  of  Vancouver  Island,  where  the  Indians  are  now  in  primitive 
condition,  ani  not  far  from  ancient  savagery.     I  know  an  old 


Missionary  who  knows  their  languages,   has  their  respect,   and 
who  could  give  me  insights  into  savage  lives  that  not  even 
Dr.  Franz  Boas  has  received.     And  if  I  had  the  means — not 
very  much — only  a  few  hundred  dollars  I  could  do  this,  "before 
I  »get  old.'     I  don't  mind  travelling  in  Iiidian  canoes,  living 
in  Indian  huts,  heing  far  from  civilization— and  I  know  I  would 
have  the  strength,  if  it  is  God's  will  for  me.     I  have  two 
1x>oks  out  seeking  publishers,   and  about  a  dozen  articles,  and 
hope  some  of  these  will  succeed.     Then,  then— it  is   'Ho J  for 
th©  wi  Ids .' ' 

"How  would  you  like  to  peer  into  a  great  massive  house — 
"built  of  huge  split  timbers,  bearing  the  tessalated  marks  of 
primitire  adzes — far  from  any  white  settlement — on  that  awful 
west  coast  of  Vancouver  Island — wreathed  with  wrecks?    How 
would  you  like  to  peer  into  a  great  interior— windowless — with 
but  the  one  door-no  partitions  to  cut  up  the  space  of  nine 
hundred  feet — a  cavernous  roof,  high  overhead — blackened  with 
the  smoke  from  innumerable  fires — rafters,  and  great  timbers 
carved  with  grotesque  images — earth  floor  running  the  whole 
length  of  the  building — raised  platforms  on  either  side  on 
which  the  former  ipnates  slept,  and  kept  their  posessions — 
nine  firepfcts  along  the  floor — indicating  the  number  of 
inmates  who  formerly  dwelt  there.     The  only  light  from  the 
door,  or  the  opening  along  the  apex  of  the  roof.     That  is  what 
I  saw — and  spent  a  night  and  day  in — twenty  years  ago  on  that 
terrible  west  coast.     This  house  was  named  Tsi  Quadra — for 


5. 


Quadra  the  Spanish  explorer,  who  visited   it  in  1777-9.     It  had 
been  abandoned  for  nearly  fifty  years  when  I  visited  it.     But 
in  it  I  found  an  old  woman,  over  a  hundred  years  old,  and  through 
her  great  grandson,  Ni a suk,  I  received  the  story  of  her  life. 
Oh  I  do  long  to  put  it  on  record— the  strange  customs, 
ceremonials,  beliefs — the  primitive  ways,  the  savage  lives — 
the  codes  of  warfare,  and  believing. 

"I  do  not  know  why  I  am  'outpouring*  this  to  you — but 

t 

possibly  you  may  know  some  way   for  me  to  finish  this  great 
work,  God  has  so  laid  upon  my  heart.     If  not  do  pardon  this 


intrusion." 


"Yours  sincerely, 

(Miss)  Sara  Sndicott  Ober" 

Suquamish,  Washington 
February  19.  1929 


To  Dr.  Euthven  Deane 
122E  North  State  Street 
Chicago,  Illinois 


LOWER  CALIFORNIA 


Looker  CoKt- ^S^i^i^    -WU4^rV^ 


s 


LOWER    CALIFORNIA    INDIAUS,     1794 


Luis  Sales,  a  Dominican  priest  of  Lower  California  who 
bailt  the  mission  of  San  Vicente  Ferrar  (1780)  and  founded 
the  mission  of  San  Mi^el  (1787) ,  gives  a  lengthy  descrip- 
tion of  the  Indians  of  Lower  California  in  letters  written 

4 

a  friend  and  published  under  the  title  'Noticias  de  la 
ProYinoia  de  Galifomiai  en  tres  oartai  de  un  saoerdott 
;io»o.  .  *  ,  Tfldenoia,  1794. 


Sales  states  that  the  infoznation  contained  in  the 
*Notioiae  de  la  California!  .published  in  1767, is  involyed 
in  some  ambiguities  because  of  the  readiness  with  which 
the  Indians  were  at  first  believed,  because  there  was  no 
knowledge  of  their  language,  and  because  the  country  lud 
not  been  explored  above  28  or  29  degrees. 

Ihe  followiz^  is  a  translation  of  the  first  letter 


has 


Miguel 


not  dated* 


S.  R.  Clemence 
October,  1922. 


iMmmmtm^,  t  "ii\im   >  ntBin^ 
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CharaotT  a^d  Que  tome  of  the  Indian! 

In  almost  all  the  missions  of  Lower  California  we  must  suppose      [37]| 
the  natiTes  subdued  or  half  rationalised,  althou^  there  are  ez- 
ceptions  to  this  general  rule,  for  some  hare  been  found  oleyer 
and  disposed  for  eTexythiiqg.    Most  of  them  alreac^  life  as  Chris- 


somewhat  fox^etful 


file  oustoms,  superstitions  and 
someiriiat  removed  from  the  ohaos 
;  is  due  to  the  continual  oare  a 


sionaries* 


Bieir  dispositions  are  likely  to  be  different,  but  th^  differ 


absurdi  ties 


the  missions  of  Loreto,  Cosmondil,  Cadeg< 


•  K  » 


Indians 

•  .  and 


and 


Those  of  San  Fernando, 


Hosario 


Those  of  Santo 


Doming! 


ind 


Miguel 


nature 


and 


€ure  exoessiTsly  hau^ty,  falient,  and  warlike,  and  hare  kepi 
troop  busy  all  the  time.  Stupidilgr,  slovenliness,  idleness, 
lack  of  reflection  are  usually  the  same  among  ^em  all.  Ihese 
and  other  oireumstanoes  iriiioh  our  missionaries  encountered  evezy 
day,  in  foimer  times  caused  a  doubt  as  to  leather  they  were 
rational  beings,  ind  if  this  (as  may  be  read)  was  said  of  the 


[38] 


.tfk. 


•wt 


,.* 
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Indians  of  Nov  Spain,  nhat  would  the  learned  men  hare  said  of 


heard 


[39] 


maror 


ly  that  tj 
rational 


i  that  in  al 
unfortunate 


as  these. 


and 


these  are  usually  entirely  wrong* 

1!heir  loluntary  moTements  are  usually  in  proportion  to  the 
brief  light  of  their  understanding.  They  are  wont  to  be  aotiTe 
and  efficient  only  in  the  freedom  of  their  brutal  passions;  and 


although 


hand  they  may  be  the  most  cowardly 


world,  Ihey  like  to  be  considered  swift  runners,  and  indeed  are   [40] 
wont  to  boast  of  being  men  of  courage,  casting  themselres  from 
cliffs  and  eaqposing  themselTes  to  other  dangers  in  which  they 
often  lose  the  if  lires.  There  are  always  among  them  some  men 
more  bold  and  trt%  who  are  considered  in  the  character  of  chief*, 
But  he  holds  no  jurisdiction,  nor  do  they  obey  him.  They  follow 
him  only  when  under  arms,  and  this  is  usually  when  th^  want  to 
attack  other  Indians,  eilher  to  take  away  their  seeds  or  to  rob 
them  of  their  women.  Their  desires  ordinarily  coinnand  them  to 
procure  food  for  the  day,  nor  are  they  anxious  to  be  certain  of 


it  for  the  morrow. 


belongs 
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for  the  man  must  be  regarded  as  an  idle  Tagabond.     ini  although    [41] 
the  woman  may  hare  children,  may  be  pregnant,  or  hare  just 
brou^t  forth,  or  may  be  old,  she  always  has  to  get  water,  food, 
wood»  and  whaterer  may  be  necessary  for  their  subsistence,  even 
though  it  may  be  necessary  as  it  happens  to  travel  4,  5,  or  6 
leagues  to  find  wild  seeds.    And  then  they  go  without  the  men 
and  retuni  weighed  down  with  it  all  as  if  they  were  mules.    Nor 
is  the  poor  woman  in  a  position  to  refuse  them.    For  as  they 
recognize  no  superiors,  as  soon  as  the  women's  strez^th  deserts 

them,  they  are  injured  or  killed.     They  fear  only  the  relatives 
of  the  woman,  who  inmediat^ly  prepare  themselves  for  vengeance, 

4«>  .  ».  .    .  -  » 

and  this  they  wreak  up  to  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  last  generation. 
This  is  the  reason  that  there  are  so  many  murders  among  them. 
Ind  for  this  a  serious  injury  is  not  necessaxy.  A  word  is  suf-  C42J 
fie  lent  —  an  action,  or  any  unpremeditated  look. 

Ihe  gentile  Indians, and  the  Christians  before  being  baptized, 
had  never  tasted  bread,  because  they  know  nothing  of  wheat,  bar- 
ley or  millet.  Also  they  had  no  knowledge  of  sheep,  cows,  goats, 
or  hens.  Acoordii^ly  their  foods  we«e  are  very  sinople  —  herbs, 
wild  fruits,  rabbits,  deer,  vipers,  snakes,  rats,  lizeuxUi, 
and  other  mountain  animals. 

They  are  good  fishers  and  a  few  supply  the  whole  of  a  gather- 
ing  of  relatives.  But  they  observe  the  useless  custom  that 
the  fishennan  must  not  eat  any  of  his  catch,  because  he  would 


unfortunate 


And  so  the  others  eat  all  the  fish,  and 


■  M  ^  W«JJ«**S- 


'V 
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he  is  oontent    with  the  fruit  that  his  relatiTos  brii^  him. 

They  are  very  dextrous  in  the  hunt.     They  use  darte  of 
wood.    And  they  regard  the  hunt  so  highly    that  if  one  of  thei 
follows  a  deer,  rabbit,  or  heure,  and  cannot  kill  it,  and  the 
others  laugh  at  him,  it  is  customaxy  for  him  to  hax%  himself, 
or  hurl  himself  into  a  ravine. 

Although  the  California  Indians  are  poor,  as  I  have  said, 
they  have  poorer  ones  among  them.    From  these  there  is  never 
a  word  heard  irtien  the  others  converse.     They  withdraw  into 
a  comer,  as  the  despised  of  the  others;  they  are  obedient  to 
all;  and  if  they  are  much  ill-treated,  they  flee  to  the  woods 
and  live  there  like  wild  beasts. 

Ibeir  covetousness  in  regard  to  landed  property  is  like 
those  who  know  nothing  in  the  world.     Tl^s  constitution  of 

'    •••  »  ,  .  ...  * 

mind,  while  it  abandons  them  to  the  greatest  and  peipetual 


[431 


[44] 


makes 


toward 


and 


hastily.    And 


only  so  loi^  as  there  is  nothii^  else  to  lure  them  to  the 


and 


their  homes  as  easily  as  they  left  their  homes  for  the  Missions  — 


under 


They  look  with  indifference  on  the  benefits 


are  done 


them  and  in  a 


tful 
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They  are  timid  and  cowardly  and  although  outwardly  in  a  epi 
of  brafado  they  manifest  animosity  and  Talor,  it  only  lasts 
until  someone  giTes  them  a  i*iipping  or  beating. 


kiz^ 


I  haTe  said  before,  a  kind  of  ohief.  And  as  they  do  not 


[451 


landed 


any  kind  of  towns  (with  the  exception  of  the  Christians  who 
recognise  our  Catholie  Honarbh  and  life: in.^  kind  of  eonmiu- 
nity)  the  necessity  for  roving  about  preyents  them  from  estar 
blishing  themselTes  in  fixed  places.  They  move  from  one  site 
to  another  continually  and  over  a  distance  of  many  leagues. 
And  when  they  do  make  their  establishment  in  a  certain  place, 
they  do  not  care  whether  it  has  water  or  not,  for  they  supply 
it  with  the  prickly  leaf  of  the  piteras.  Accordingly  those 
who  are  more  astute  and  do  not  want  to  live  in  caves,  make 
a  ranoheria  composed  of  the  families  of  their  kinsmen,  each   [46] 
one  of  which  is  governed  according  to  its  whim.  So  then 


So  then  th^ 
and  wars,  and 


extent 


make 


V 


long.  They  make  the  roof  of  branches  and  a  little  earth, 
are  very  low  and  their  doors  are  like  a  rat  hole.  They  are 
without  breathing  holes  and  are  always  all  full  of  smoke, 
they  make  them  this  way  so  that  anyone  passing  by  the  dooi 
"^  ^^  »^  **i08«  who  are  within.  Others  make  some  little 


They 


And 
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■imiiar  to  the  ones  the  keepers  of  the  rineyard  hare  in  the 
fields. 

Ihey  gire  all  possible  rein  to  their  gluttony.  They  ha?e 
no  fixed  hours  for  satisfying  their  «qppetite.  Tbey  eat  all 


th^  find  in  their  path. 


things 


gluttony.  They  never  use  salt  in  their  food,  nor  butter,  nor 


oil. 


althou^ 


some  little  aprons  of  threads  of  the  pita  and  of  skins,  which 
fom  a  kind  of  little  half-oloak  in  front,     fflie  men»  with  the 
exception  of  the  chiefs,  who  wear  these  same  little  half  cloa] 
are  not  covered  at  411.     Bie  head  adornment" is  reduced  to  a 
helmet.of  rushes  for  the  women  and  of  feathers  for  the  men. 


make 


wear  strix^ 


tiny  snails  or  of  litUe  shells,  or  little  pieces  of  the 
prettiest  stones. 

They  are  all  reiy  daxt  in  color,  although  therw  are  S( 
Indians  white  enough.     But  I 


the  Spanish. 


that  this  perhaps  i 
miitttre  in  foimer  times  with  the  English 


make 


in  the  most  ridiculous  fashion.     Some  paint  the  face  black,  the 
chest  yellow,  and  the  legs  white.    Others  the  reverse,  and 
indeed,  whatever  occurs  to  their  imagination.     Some  out  a  piece 
out  of  the  ear;  others  the  back;  some  gouge  out  the  lower  lip,~ 
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Others  the  nostrils;  and  this  is  lau^iable  for  they  wear 
tiny  mice,  newts,  little  shells,  etc*  harming  down.  Ihe 
reason  that  all  (ezoept  those  newly  bom)  are  painted  is  to 

'•  ....... 

make  themselves  horrible* 

Iheir  valued  household  possessions  are  reduced  to  a  small 
thread  net  for  keeping  seeds,  a  little  wild  tobacco  with  its 


[48] 


h 


olay  pipe,  bits  of  flint  for  arrows,  bones  for  mapping  them,        [49] 

■*     """  ...  .       .  .  ^  .         .       -,  a,  ..  •    ' 

birds*  feathers  for  their  adomnent,  a  dish  of  rushes  for 


gathering  seeds,  two  sticks  for  striking  a  fire  (which  they 
perfom  with  ease,  rubbing  them  hard  against  one  another), 
a  bow  and  arrow,  a  stick  three  hands  long  for  killing  rabbits, 
and  —  if  it  is  a  fisherman  —  some  ropes  and  fish-hooks.  This 
is  the  entire  household  furniture  to  which  the  wealth  of  the 
Indians  is  reduced  —  meaning, of  course,  of  those  who  are 
reputed  to  be  very  rich,  for  there  are  others  who  have  nothing. 
Ihen  they  want  to  move,  the  woman  carries  everything  except 
the  bow  and  arrows,  which  the  man  must  carxy* 


missionaries 


polygamy 


for  they  believe  that  a  man  who  has  many  wives  cannot  be  happy   [50] 
and  will  die  soon.  But  usually  with  the  title  of  Soaaadorafl 
they  have  as  many  wives  as  they  want.  Adultery  is  very  conmon. 
However  it  is  a  weakness  which  they  look  upon  with  some  deli- 
caoy,  for  they  either  repudiate  or  kill  the  unfortunate  woman. 
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Their  marriage  cub  tome  are  most  ridiculous.  Some  for 
marriage  ,  show  their  bodies  to  the  women  and  the  women  to 
the  men.  and  finding  each  other  to  their  liking,  they  are 
married.  Others  indeed,  and  this  is  more  common,  are  married 

r 

without  ceremony.  They  meet  one  another  in  a  wood  or  in  a 
Sorge;  join  forces  for  safe  conduct;  and  immediately  announce 


themselTes  married, 
whenerer  and  howeve 


change 


marry 


custom 


had 


immediately 


Loving  care 


ili^t.  If  the  mother  is  sick  and  there 


abandons 


husband,  although 
't  lift  hand  or  foo 


indifference. 
Iwnediately  after  childbirth,  it  is  customaiy  for  the  woman 


[51 


to  bathe  her  body  with  somewhat  tepid  water.    She  then    enters 
an  excavation  which  is  already  moderated  with  fire.     Ihere 
she  places  herself,  face  up.     She  is  covered  with  branches  and  [52] 
earth  up  to  the  neck,  and  on  the  earth  it  is  customaiy  to  put 
some  heavy  stones  so  that  she  may  sweat.     This  operation  is 
repeated  three  or  four  days,     ind  all  this  does  not  prevent 


the  w 


and 


m 


throughout 
he  husband 
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and  recelTes  the  oongratulatione  and  inspection  of  others.    [523 

They  out  the  umbilical  of  the  newly  bom  child  with  a 
flint»  wash  the  child  with  tepid  water,  and  buxy  it,  covering 
the  little  body  with  ashes  up  to  the  neck  —  the  ashes  supplyir^ 
the  lack  of  cloth^og.  After  a  time  they  place  it  on  some  little 
sticks  in  the  shape  of  an  arc.  !Ihere  they  fasten  it  with  cords 
and  on  its  chest  they  put  a  little  pillow  of  sand,  so  that 
the  child  may  not  grow  with  breasts  elevated,  which  they  regard 
as  a  defonaity. 

Religion  of  the  Indians 


Ihey  never  have  tasnples,  idols,  altars,  nor  places  designed  [54] 


for  sacrifices,  consequently  idolatxy  never  has  been  seen. 
They  do  n>t  worship  sun  or  moon,  but  only  have  their  vain  ob- 
servances and  ridiculous  stories  in  place  of  a  faith* 

,.   -   -  *  I 

They  say  that  a  great  chief  (for  so  they  eipress    themselves    [553| 
when  they  want  to  egress  the  character  and  give  weight  to  the 
circumstances  of  a  person)  made  the  sky,  the  land,  and  all  that 
exists  in  them.     This  chief  is  called  Menichipa  (speaking  ao- 
cordiog  to  the  language  and  tradition  of  the  pueblo  YiSatacot 
or  mission  of  Nuestra  Sefiora  del  Rosario).     That  he  immediately 
created  another  one  similar  to  him  who  was  called  Togomag; 


Cuafio 


made  a  man  and  a  woman  and  they  had  a  son  called  Bnai 
The  great  Chief  adopted  him  and  gave  him  all  his  nowe: 


and  put  in  his  hands  all  things  and  faculties.  To  this  son 
belonged  the  care  of  the  married  ones ,  and  he  it  was  who  ar- 
ranged the  marriages  of  men  and  women. 
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Meniohipa .  although  he  created  all  things,  left  them  very         [56 
iiqperfect.     But  the  adopted  eon  perfected  them,  sweetening  the 
bitter  seeds  and  taming  the  animals  that  were  wild.     In  ord^vb 
that  people  should  not  be  so  oold,  he  placed  fire  below  the 
earth.     And  ihen  men  con^lained  that  the  heat  was  too  great, 
he  spat  upon  ihe  earth  and  his  salira  was  conYerted  into  seas, 
rirers,  spring? »  end  lakes.     Ihe  men,  aingiy  at  seeing  so  much 

•  ...  «.  ... 

water,  wanted  to  persecute  him,  and  then  he  began  to  weep  and 
his  tears  fomed  rain. 

Then  he  gare  names  to  evezything*  He  created  the  first  mul- 
titude of  people  with  his  own  hand,  and  becoming  weaiy,  he  showed 
men  how  to  procreate.  He  ordered  them  to  celebrate  dances  and 
feasts  and  charged  them  to  make  obsequies  to  the  dead  nho  had 
died  a  natural  death,  and  to  bum  those  who  had  died  from  Tie-   [57 
lence.  Those  i^o  were  the  brnvest  in  dying  would  go  down  from 
the  North  where  all  the  founders  would  be,  and  there  they  would 
eat  deer,  rats*  rabbits,  ad  hares.  He  oenmanded  that  the 
women  should  be  subject  to  the  men,  and  that  among  the  latter  . 
he  would  have  some  who  were  believed  without  contradiction. 

They  add  that  Meniohipa  was  wounded  by  men,  and  dyii^,  rose 
again.  But  that  the  eril-doers  fled,  and  so  far  it  is  not 
known  ^ere  they  are.   On  being  asked  where  Meniohipa  was 
before  he  created  things,  they  answered  that  under  the  North 
there  is  a  globe  of  land  that  was  suddenly  created  with 
Meni china.  That  he  lived  there,  vezy  sad  because  he  had  no 
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9 

cfsmgeniotii*    And  from  there  he  was  irioYed  to  create  all  things. 

Ihey  conclude  that  Menichipa  created  many  proud  and  bad  people , 
and  desiring  evexyone  to  be  at  peace,  he  banished  them  from  the 
world  and  shut  them  up  under  the  earth.     Nevertheless , he  permits 
them  to  come  forth  from  time  to  tine  to  deceive  men.     These 

.  ,  ■■         »  ■  mt  — •  —'9 

hai:ghty  people  in  some  places  are  called  Clhilichs;  in  others 
Tevigol ;  and  in  others  Chilay .  which  is  equivalent  to  demon. 
Such  an  one  goes  visibly  among  them  in  many  places  .protecting 
their  ill«>deeds.  In  others  he  appears  to  them  at  nigjht  clothed 
with  fire  and  threatens  ihem.  ind  possessed  of  this  terror,  they 
practice  whatever  ill-deeds  he  inspires  them  to.  But  those 
already  Christians  defend  themselTes  now  with  the  holy  rosary. 


[68] 


•    • 


I  omit  other  extravanf^es  ,  for  from  these  you 


be  able  to 


infer  their  stupidity  and  absurdity.     Among  other  tribes  they 
have  not  the  sli^test  idea  of  gods  or  demon. 


[59] 


Ooncerning  Indian  Healers 
Among  their  extravagances  and  absurdities  they  have  some  old 
men  called  by  some  Quamas.  and  by  others  Cusiyaes.  which  is  the 
same  as  sorcerers.  Some  of  the  missionaries  were  falsely  per- 
suaded that  these  old  men  were  their  priests.  But  wl^  would  they 
have  such  priests  when  they  have  neither  sacrifices  nor  idols? 

.  *     .  1^   .  .... 

These  old  men  are  some  of  the  most  licentious  of  men.  Their  ex- 
treme ingenuity,  unwearied  loquacity,  and  singular  proficiency  in 
ridiculous  actions  and  movements,  is  the  reason  that  they  are 


regarded  as  oracles,  and  their  lies  are 


by  these  unhappy 


[60] 


people  with  the  greatest  fiznness,  no  matter  what  the  missionaries 


4. 
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may  tell  them. 

From  this  it  arieeB  that  the  poor  wretches  are  forced  by  fear 
(for  they  contitmally  threaten  them  with  death)  to  give  them  the 
wild  seeds  that  the  women  brii^,  to  serve  them  with  the  greatest 


C6o] 


tancy,  to  condescend  to  iriiateyer 
I.  water,  fish  and  evervthinc:  el8< 


And  these  old  men  lead 


a  rery  idle  life »  without  having  to  exert  themselves  for  food  or  [61] 


drink. 


may 


ill  Iheir  fear  grows  from  the  fact  that  the  old  men  deceive  them, 
telling  them^that  the  demon  is  their  friend,  and  that  they  alone 

•  MM* 

have  the  power  to  end  the  whole  world,  ihd  althoti^  they  see  that 
the  troop  and  missionaries  punish  them  with  lashes,  and  Ihat  they 
cannot  resist,  neverthelesv  these  wretches  believe  that  whatever 
is  done  is  because  he  wills  it. 

It  is  worthy  of  mte  that  all  the  Indians  are  beardless.  They 
have  no  beard  or  down  on  their  bodies;  and  the  same  is  true  of 
the  women  except  for  the  head.  But  some  one  in  a  hundred  appears 


imperial 


mftlni 


ikers.  It  is  allowed  to  grow, 

And  usually  it  is  grown  for    [62] 


this  business. 


Ihey  recount  to  them  the  customs  of  their  ancestors,  and  in 
order  io  make  their  discourse  stronger,   they  do  not  hesitate  to 
mix  as  many  lies  as  they  can,  with  the  satisf action  of  not  finding 
opposition  under  the  circumstances.     For  all,  as  I  said,  are 
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[6d 


poBBessed  of  a  panic  of  fear  (even  against  experience  itself)  to  the 
extent  that  they  believe  that  his  saliva  alone  has  the  power  to  take 
away  the  life  of  his  rivals,  and  eqiially  to  give  it  to  his  friends. 

They  are  called,^or  any  sickness  whatever,  the  imaginary  cure 
for  which  consists  in  beating  or  rubbing  the  entire  body,  absurd 
movements,  groanings,  and  other  unclean  and  crafty  actions*     And. 
if  by  chance,  the  sick  person  dies,   the  old  man  says,  and  everyone 
believes  him,  that  he  killed  him  because  he  was  not  his  friend,  or 

-.  -       .  -  ,  •  •  ■-» 

had  not  given  him  presents ,  or  because  he  was  avenging  injuries 
which  his  kinsmen  had  received.  If  the  sickness  disappears  merely 
through  the  force  of  nat^ore,  he  claims  to  have  cured  him  completely 

9 

because  he  was  one  of  his  friends  and  was  very  brave,     ind  the 
Indians  are  so  short-sighted  and  in  this  particular  so  ingenuous, 
that  they  believe  it  all, simply  because  he  tells  them  so. 

Feasts.  Bur ials,  and  Obsequies  of  tiie  Indians 
Ihese  old  men  manifest  their  power  and  authority  on  two  ocoa-    [663 
sions:  at  the  public  feasts,  and  agedn  at  the  obsequies  for  the 
dead.     The  feast  among  the  gentile  Indians  is  merely  a  gathering 
of  men  and  women  from  all  sides  to  give  rein  to  their  c^petite  for 
lust  and  gluttoi^.     Ihe  old  men  1»ke  great  pains  in  callirig  as 
many  friends  as  they  can;  but  it  has  been  noted  that  in  these 
they  offer  no  sacrifice,  make  no  worship,  or  anything  that  might 
have  an  aspect  of  religion.     They  men  and  women  ,then,  invited  to 


the  appointed  place,   they  try  to  procure  as  mai^ 


seeds  sub 
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they  can.  Their  object  is  eatir^,  danoipg,  lau^i^,  and  making 

uee  of  the  women.  There  is  no  set  time  for  their  feaeta,  but    [67 

ordinarily  they  are  al^harreet  time*  or  at  the  new  moon. 

The  chief  actor  of  this  feast  is  the  old  man.  He  it  is  who 
most  works  and  sweatc,  with  his  words,  groanings,  movements,  ges- 
tures and  junrping.  He  orders  what  is  to  be  done,  and  long  before* 
hqnd  deceives  the  unhappy  ones,  promising  them  a  thousand  acts 
of  cleverness  and  valor,  although  he  may  be  the  most  cowardly 
man  in  the  world.  He  goes  on  disposing  little  by  little  of  dis- 
course, i^ich  usually  laste  three  or  four  hours  and  sometimes  more. 
In  this  he  tells  them  as  many  lies  as  he  wishes  and  can  imagine, 
accompany ix^  his  words  with  ridiculous  gestures,  and  usually 


emeiges  so  fatigued  that  he  remains  stretched  out  on  the  ground 

for  many  days,  as  I  myself  have  seen. 

While  the  people  are  gathering,  a  circle  of  logs  is  made 
in  a  wood  or  in  a  gox^  (for  they  always  hide  themselves  for 
these  functions).  They  clear  a  bit  of  road  for  the  runners  and 
make  a  little  house  for  the  old  man.  All  the  others  are  in  the 
open  air.  This  little  hut  is  so  greatly  venerated,  especially 
ly  the  women ,  that  no  one  enters  or  visits  it.  ind  they  are 
convinced  that  the  minute  they  put  their  foot  in  it ,  they  die. 
I  have  made  them  see  quite  the  contraiy  by  puttii^  them  in  by 
force  .  when  no  one  died,  but  they  think  it  only  because  the  old 


[68] 


man  says  so. 


and 


former  naked  andpiiinted  with  a  thousand  colors  with  a  vexy  laige 
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bunch 


Ihe  women  are  also  painted,  and 
he  head  made  of  feathers,  but 


[69] 


very  beautiful.   In  the  middle  of  the  circle  they  put  a  stick 
for  the  operations  of  the  old  man.     These  functions  are  always 
held  at  night  and  so  they  make  provision  for  firewood  for  light- 

■  « 

log  and  heating* 

The  old  man  makes  a  sort  of  priest's  cape  from  the  long  hair 
of  dead  men;  and  other  old  men,  more  ancient,  painted  black,  and 
with  laige  deerskins  like  capes  tied  with  cords,  appear  with  some 

*  *  •  .  • 

laxge  sticks  in  Iheir  hands  on  the  ends  of  i^ich  are  heads  of 
dead  men  killed  in  their  wars.    Having  gone  round  the  circle  with 
much  fonoality  and  without  speaking  a  word,  the  old  man  is  left 

during  these  events, 


in  the  middle  of  the  circle.    He  keeps  s 

and  speaks  to  them  at  the  end  of  the  function. 

He  tells  them  that  the  chief  of  all  the  animala  sent  him,  or       [70] 
assures  them  that  he  is  the  Grod  of  all,  if  that  seems  better.     He 
says  this  with  such  satisfaction  and  they  listen  with  such  pleasure 

V 

as  to  cause  wonder.     The  other  old  men,  as  he  has  told  them  to 
go  with  his  {^pearance  todistribute  the  presents,confinn  his  words* 
He  tells  them  of  ancient  customs,  involved  in  a  thousand  contrar 
dictions.    He  gives  a  reason  for  all  his  clever  acts,  oiures, 
deaths,  and  abilities,  and  assures  them  that  he  has  friendship 


with  the  dead. 


boards 


thousand  ridiculous  figures,  which  represent  the  most  able  men 
that  they  have  had  —  the  best  healers,  the  most  valient  men, 
the  best  runners »  the  strongest  ones,  and  over  each  of  them  he 
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makes  oTenriielming 


adds 


than  all.    imozig  these  boards 


[71] 


E^  inches]  long  and  half  as  wide.  In  the  middle  there  is  a  hple, 
and  from  time  to  tima,  he  puts  in  his  tongue  and  draws  it  out 
again,  and  they  all  laugh  imnoderately* 

Silvers  and  players  arrange  themselves  at  the  door  of  the  old 
man* 8  house.  They  sing  absurdly,  and  Ihey  have  something  like 
timbrels  full  of  stones  that  are  hardly  heard,  ind  while  some 
siz^,  others  play,  and  all  scream.  The  old  man  never  stops  in 
his  discourse,  and  such  confusion  prevails  that  they  cannot  unde]> 


Stand  one  another. 


make 


a  dram;  in  others  they  have  a  striz^  of  little  bones,  and  rnake 


a  sound  like  castanets. 


weaxy 


talkiz^  —  perhe^s  because  he  has  no  more  lies  to  offer  —  he 
withdraws  to  his  hut,  and  the  dancing  begins  at  once.     It  is 
most  laughable  to  see  in  the  light  of  the  fire  such  grotesque 
figures  and  such  strange  movements.     The  men  all  dance  together, 
and  then  the  women  —  some  painted  black,  others  yellow,  and 
all  jumping  and  giving  groans^  and  at  the  same  time  such  horse- 
laughs that  one  tmly  marvels.    From  t>ime  to  time  the  old  man 
comes  out  with  his  priest's  cape,  and  givii^  four  to  six  leaps 
from  side  to  side,  utters  some  wild  cries,  and  then  they  all  lift 

*  ■ » 

their  voices  in  si^  of  joy.     if ter  they  sing,  he  goesasray,  ending 
the  celebration. 

Ihey  seat  themselves,   the  old  man  scatters  some  few  seeds  to 
eat,  and  while  some  sleep  or  eat,  others  give  rein  to  their  carnal 


[72 
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pass  ions  without  restraint  or  ehame. 
At  dawn  the  old  man  makes  a  sifioi 


pass  the  night 


[73] 


gather  seeds  for  the  night.  In  truth  they  are  usually  gone  all 
day  and  oome  in  the  afternoon  weighed  down  like  mules,  and  lay  it 
all  down  for  the  danoe.  But  the  old  man  always  selects  the  best 
and  a  double  portion  in  order  to  be  stroxiger.  Ihis  feast  usually 
lasts  20  to  25  diQrs. 

In  the  afternoon  the  Indians  usually  have  their  races  or  eon- 


and 


that 


hang  themselves  and  others,  as  I  myself  haye  seen,  let  themselres 
faU  from  the  highest  mountains.  But  although  the  other  Indians 
see  that  they  are  going  away  to  hang  themselves,  they  say  nothing 


to  them. 


dance 


each  other,  and  resort  to  sticks  and  firebrands,  and  immediately 


the  dance  ends. 


though 


affairs,  there  is  no  one  to  punish  them,  for  they  recognize  no 
superior.     The  funniest  is  that  in  the  midst  of  the  dance  they 
give  boasts  and  excellent  braggipg,  tut  ifpy  chance  the  missionary 
knows  it  and  goes  to  the  dance  with  the  troop  to  stop  the  affair, 
they  all  flee*    One  takes  the  tambour,  another  as  many  seeds  as 
he  can,  and  they  go  away  to  hide  in  the  woods. 

Ihis  work  of  the  missionary  is  very  useful  (but  not  always,  for 
they  ei^ose  themselves  to  some  contingency,  as  happened  Ui  me 


[74" 
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in  the  beginning,  when  they  dielocated  one  of  in^  bones  wit«h  a        [75] 
slii^)  in  preventing  deaths  and  other  disorders,  and  also  in 
hindering  the  results  of  the  dance.     For  as  they  are  gathered 
from  so  many  places,  they  sometimes  assemble  to  set  fire  to 
the  mission  or  to  harm  or  kill  the  missionary.     If  the  troop 
were  to  go  along  without  the  missionaxy  to  prevent  the  affair, 
there  would  be  many  bad  results. 


Tb.e  other  occasion  at  which  the  old  men  manifest  their  authority 


is  at  funerals.    Usually  iriien  a  person  dies ,  they  bum  him,  and  do 

not  tiy  to  see  whether  he  is  dead  or  n>t«     When  the  old  man  says 

that  such  a  one  is  dead,  they  tie  him  and  cariy  him  to  the  fire. 

I  once  freed  a  little  girl  of  fourteen  years  who  had  fainted. 

They  were  going  to  bum  her,  when  I  approached,  applied  a  little 

vinegar  to  her  nostrils,  and  she  recovered  her  senses,     1!he  old 

man  claimed  that  she  was  dead,  and  I  that  she  was  alive.     Some 

of  them  wanted  to  bum  her,  others  to  free    her,  until  at  length      [76] 

weaiy,  we  struck  some  blows,  and  theyiljift  her  and  I  carried  her 

to  the  Mission  and  baptized  her,  and  today  she  is  alive. 

Some  few  days  after  the  death  of  an  Indian,  they  all  assemble 
in  the  sane  way  as  for  a  feajst,  for  which  the  old  man  calls  them 
together  and  says  that  the  dead  person  wants  to  come  back  and  to 
eat  with  them.     And  as  he  tells  them  that  he  has  commerce  with  the 
dead,  they  readily  believe  it.     They  all  cor^regate,  clothed  in 
colors,  or  in  charcoal  and  yellow  ,  and  the  old  man  is  put  in  the 
middle  of  the  cirole.    Under  his  ann  he  has  a  mat  of  doubled 
rushes  in  which  he  hides  the  priest's  cape  of  the  feast.     On 
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another  little  stick  he  has  put  the  hair  of  the  dead  nan.    He 


i{ 


indicates  silence  and  puts  on  the  priest's  cape  of  dead  iB0n*8 
hair,  and  produces  such  horror  that  it  seems  a  Bear.     He  plays 
a  pipe  and  tells  them  that  the  deceased  is  now  coming*  but  they 
must  not  come  too  near  him  to  look.    Withal  they  believe  it, 
and  when  he  shows  them  Ihe  little  stick  with  the  hair  of  the 
deceased  and  tells  them  that  he  is  present,  that  they  see  him," 
and  they  see  nothing.     Nevertheless  they  utter  shrieks,  tear 
their  hair  auid  do  other  ridiculous  thii^s.    When  abandoned  to 
their  grief,  the  old  man  consoles  thsm.     He  asks  a  thousand 
questions  of  the  hair,  which  ^res  answers  to  his  liking.      For 

n  I  «  .  .  .  .V 

instance,  the  old  man  asks  if  everything  is  well  in  the  house 
of  the  North,  and  he  answers, yea.  He  asks  him  if  there  is  ax^- 
one  more  clever  than  he,  and  the  hair  answers, no  —  and  others 
of  this  kind-   Ihese  questions  finished,  he  gives  a  discourse 
from  the  dead.  If  it  was  a  man  who  was  a  great  runner,  vexy 
strong  .-that  he  knew  such  sources,  that  he  was  veiy  valient. 
If  a  woman,  that  she  had  been  loved  by  her  husband,  that  she  had 
had  many  children,  etc.  From  this  a  great  weepii^  results,  par- 
ticularly among  the  relatives.  This  clamor  lasts  throughout  the 
night.  At  dawn  they  seek  two  old  woman  weepers.  Ihey  are  put 
on  top  of  tvo  lazge  rooks  on  either  side  of  the  road,  and  they 


mak 


After  this,   the  old  man 


leaves  the  middle  of  the  circle  and  tells  them  that  now  the  de» 

*-  • 

ceaBed  want*  to  go  amQr ,  but  that  first  he  wants  to  assist  at 


[T«3 


[78] 


I 


T 


MdLi 
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:'^- 


their  activities,  and  so  in  order  to  please  the  deceased,  they 
all  dance,  except  the  relatives 
in  sign  of  mourning. 
When  the  dance  is 


hair 


,   the  old  man  tells  them  that  now 
the  deceased  is  satisfied.     But  that  he  needs  seeds  and  fruits      [79] 
for  his  journey.     Then  the  old  inrpostor  takes  all  the  fruits  and 
carries  than  to  his  hut.    From  time  to  time  he  lifts  the  hair 
of  the  deceased.     They  all  follow  him,  and  are  so  simple  that 
although  they  see  the  robe  of  the  old  man  and  that  there  is  no 
dead  man,  yet  they  all  believe  him.     At  length  when  the  old  man 
sees  that  all  are  distreujted,  he  touches  a  pipe  or  fifi  and  tells 


may 


day  (which  is  what 


makes 


him);  because  he  will  surely  return.  !I!hen  h« 

runs  with  the  hair  in  his  hand,  and  they  all  believe  that  the 

» 

deceased  is  going  away.  And  although  they  see  that  the  old  man 
is  rejoicing  and  stuff ir^  himself  with  the  seeds,  they  are  per- 
suaded  that  they  are  for  the  deceased,  becauee  the  old  man  says  [80] 
so.  den  he  goes  to  sleep  and  warns  the  others  not  to  disturb 
him,  and  so  he  deceives  them  telling  them  that  he  also  goes  away 
with  the  deceased.  No  one  is  ciqpable  of  forming  an  adequate 
concept  of  all  this.  All  thistale  may  seem  incredible,  but  it 
is  true,  and  I  have  seen  it  many  times  in  the  places  called 
Colecha  and  GuaJaminp.. 


IT 
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• » 


Ihe  old  man  guaztls  with  great  care  the  boards,  the  bunohes  of 
feathers 9  the  long  haifs  and  other  things  belongii^  to  feasts  and 


obsequies,  for  by  means  of  these  he  gets 


food  and  passes  a 


life  without  work  at  the  expense  of  the  unfortunate  deceived 
ones.     Some  of  these  when  they  become  Christians  are  undeceived. 
But  much  caution  is  necessary.     For  if  afterwards  they  meet  the 
old  men  i&  the  mountains,  they  are  cruelly  revengeful,  and  the      [81] 
poor  Christians  pay  for  it.  ^ 

Ihese  same  old  men,  iriien  they  ale  %  themselves tsay  that  i^ey 
are  immortal,     ind  the  Indians,  seeing  that  they  die  as  much  as 
any  of  them,  believe  it  because  they  tell  them  so.    Once  I  asked 
one  of  them  who  was  called  Gualipai  if  he  was  hot,  cold,  or 
hungzy,  if  he  had  to  die  the 
no  to  every thii^.     Ihen  I  ord 


;  Mi 


as  the  others,  and  he  answered 
Ihen  I  ordered  a  soldier  to  make  a  gesture 
power  him,  and  the  old  nan  aeei^g  the  action  began  to 
weep  and  fled*     Ihen  Ihey  cau^ithim  and  gave  him  some  lashes, 
asking  him  beforehand  if  he  would  feel  the  pain  and  he  said  no. 
But  after  two  or  three,  he  began  to  ciy  and  shriek  like  a  madman. 
The  operation  finished,  he  fled*    He  returned  to  his  people,  and 
told  them  that  he  had  not  wanted  to  use  his  ability;   that  if  he       t^zj 
had  wanted  to^he  could  have  taken  the  life  of  everyone.    And  the 
Indians  believed  him,  for  they  said  so* 

Ihese  old  men  usually  have  knowledge  of  medicinal  herbs ,  and 
they  make  some  marvelous  cures  with  them.     But  they  more  usually 
use  tobacco  juice,  applying  it  to  ulcers,  wounds,  and  contusions. 


1 


TJ 
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ri 


AlBo,  on  any  •ffected  part,  they  use  very  tight  ligaturee  of  cords 
80  that  the  bad  humour  may  not  pass  to  the  well  parte,     !Diey  also 

•-•       •        . .  -       ..... 

apply  burning  brands  to  the  part  affected,  for  which  reason  almost 


thighs 


But  the  most  comnon 


operation 


these  0)id  men  perfonn,  particularly  in  the  case  of 

•  •  •  -• 

tumors,  is  to  apply  Ihe  mouth  to  the  tumor,  burst  it. 


and  suck  with  all  their  might  until  the  blood  comes.  Diis  is  re-  [83j 


many  times,  although 


^ 


indecent  part. 


disgui 


operations ,  for  if  they  had  they  would  not  do  it.  And  if  they  did 
not  do  it,  there  would  be  no  good  cures,  they  would  get  no  presents, 
and  they  would  certain]^y  see  themselreB  despised,  without  food, 
without  credit,  and  without  women.  For  by  having  this  ability, 

-      •  • 

everything  is  subject  to  them  and  they  are  prosperous. 


Sickness  of  the  Indians 


has 


benign  climate.     Its  air  is  pure,  the  sky  beautiful,  the  atmos- 


nigh 


The  benignity  of  its  cli- 


mate is  favorable  not  only  to  the  natives,  but  extends  also  to 


[84] 


particularly 


many 


and  make  their  blood  temperate.  Such  are 


tahayi 


carumbullos ,  similar  to  plums ,  although 


■MBi 


t\ 
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etone. 


hit  I  attribute  ttie  health  which  the  gentiles  enjoy  to  the  fact 


that  their  food  is  very  single.  Diey  do  not  use  salt,  and  as  the 
food  is  always  herbs  or  fruits,  it  is  very  easily  digested.  Tliey 
lack  for  doctors,  the  old  men  alone  acting  in  that  capacity. 
But  they  never  use  bleedii^  or  otheijbtrong  reinedie«.  idd  to  this 
the  many  and  continuous  sweats  with  which  they  agitate  their 
systems,  and  the  fact  that  although  they  nay  be  siok,  they  always 
sleep  on  the  ground  and  near  the  fire,  and  this  with  smoke* 

Iheir  races,  struggles,  fights  and  other  voluntary  wfforts 
occasion  them  much  pain  in  the  chest  and  other  accidents.     It  is 
also  certain  that  they  suffer  from  time  to  time  from  serious 
epidemics  of  burning  fevers,  small-pox,  venereal  ulcers  which 
have  entirely  desolated  the  Missions  and  pueblos.     !Iheir  failure 
to  keep  on  a  diet  (fjr  if  arqrone  brings  them  fish  or  anythii^ 
else,  they  will  not  discard  it,  even  if  they  are  dying),  eiposure 


and 


altiiou^ 


inadn< 
pain 


reasons  why  the  epidemics  finish  them.     Abandonment  by  their 
acquaintances  and  friends  (for  when  they  see  that  they  are  sick 
they  leave  them  to  die  and  go   to  another  place)  makes  them  die 
from  pure  necessity  and  like  beasts.     I  nyself  have  found  some 
dyig  in  ifae  fields .  who .  after  being  carried  to  the  Mission  and 


1^5] 


11 


•J 
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r« 


fedt  lived  many  years.  When  anybody  falls  siok»  they  care  for 
him  a  little.  But  if  he  gets  worse,  they  put  a  little  kettle  of 
water  by  the  side  of  his  head  and  leave  him.  But  there  are  also 
places  where  t|ip  woman  holds  her  husband  in  her  aims,  watchii^ 
his  evezy  movement  until  he  dies. 

What  afflicts  these  unfortunate  people  today  is  the  venereal 
disease,  idiich  has  introduced  itself  with  such  fury  and  violence, 
thatafter  haviqg  finished  with  the  entire  tribe  of  Pericuee  (who 

I 

*  .  ...  .  » 

were  very  namerous  and  dwelt  in  the  south  of  this  province,  and 
of  whom  none  were  left,  their  lands  uninhabited  and  deserted) 
had  penetrated  to  the  north  and  in  the  same  manner  has  finished 
towns  in  which  the  Indians  were  numbered  ly  thousands,  where  today 
there  only  a  hundred;  and  where  there  were  600  or  700  people,  now 
there  are  scarcely  50.  For  which  reason  the  missionaries  never 

•  "*  ...  - 

could  succeed  in  what  they  attempted. 


[86] 


&•/? 


Some  aire  of  the  opinion  that  this  venereal  sickness  is  national. 


»»  V 


basing  it  on  the  fact  that  the  more  remote  gentiles  (and  I  have 
seen  many)  are  accustomed  to  suffer  from  it.  But  I  have  also 
noted  it  is  a  mistake.  For  they  do  not  suffer  from  ulcers ,  except 

-  "       •  — ■  -  ....    ^. 

for  some  tumors  that  appear  in  the  groin  and  immediately  disappear. 
But  in  the  reduced  towns  what  they  suffered  from  weite  malignant 
ulcers,  which  made  manual  labor  izqpossible,  spread  rapidly,  and 

'  •  •         •  .....  .... 

left  them  almost  wholly  infected.     In  the  case  of  the  gentiles  it      ^%\ 
hardly  increases  and  sometimes  diss^pears  without  applying  any 
remedy.     But  with  the  Chris  tians  the  more  remedies  they  use,  the 


I 
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fewer  of  them  recover.     Which  has  moved  me  to  believe  that  what 
the  gentiles  suffer  is  not  venereal  disease,  which  would  make 
itself  felt  in  ttieir  bodies  and  would  leave  them  unfitted  for 
the  running  and  dancing  which  they  practice  continually. 

Others  judge  that  the  troops,  whose  life  and  freedom  in  this 


-^,.. 


and 


injuiy 


this  sickness.  For  this  attack  is  seen  only  in  the  towns  where 
the  troops  are  quartered,  they  being  the  first  to  suffer,  from   [8?| 
idiich  it  appears  that  this  contagious  evil  may  have  been  proper 
gated  from  their  dealings  with  the  Indian  women. 

Ihe  origin  of  this  attack,  most  say,  was  an  uprising  of  the 
Indians  against  the  Spanish  and  the  missionaries  in  this  pro- 


and 


idiat  is  found 


in  the  Mission  of  San  Jos^  of  the  Oe^e  of  San  Lucas  (uriiich  I 
nyself  have  seen  and  examinecOl 

Two  uprisings  have  taken  place  amoz)g  these  Indians  called 
,  iriio  are  the  inhabitants  of  the  southern  Dart,  one  : 


1734  and  the  other  in  1740.     In  the  first  Father  Nicolas 

•  •  -  '  »  ' 

Tamaral  of  the  extinct  Society  was  killed,  and  in  the  second 
the  servants  and  the  crew  of  a  Chinese  ship  iriiich  was  anchored 
in  the  harbor  of  this  mission.     In  these  uprisings  the\ 


[90] 


manifested 


great  barbarity,  layii^  waste  and  burning  everything.  Two 
years  after  this  last  uprisii^,  that  is  in  1742,  an  epidemic 
fell  upon  them  so  strange  and  so  unusual  that  it  seemed  a  punish- 
ment from  heaven.  Ihey  could  not  endure  one  another  because  of 
the  multitude  of  eruptions  that  broke  out  on  all  parts  of  the 
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body 


500 


This  Bioknees  lasted  two 


years  and  a  half.  From  this  mission  it  was  carried  to  that  of 

Santiago;  and  from  there  to  Todos  Santos.  At  the  same  time 

the  epidemic  was  raging  in  the  south  it  suddenly  broke  out  in 

the  north  in  the  last  mission,  i^ich  was  then  San  Ignacio,  and   [91] 


carried 


This  pest  was 


as  general  as  the  uprisii^  of  the  Indians.  It  was  a  matter  of 
wonder  that  this  epidemic  never  entered  among  the  gentiles  of 
north,  with  the  coincidence  that  only  the  aocomplices  in  the 


atrocities  died. 


part 


0  raises 


same 


remedies  applied  to  the  evil-doers  acted  as  poison  and  after 
two  days  they  died. 


tar  ted 


which  an  infinite  number  died,  ind  in  1768  in  the  same  place 


contegi 


malignant 


greater  part  of  1he  Indians.  !Qiey  all  swelled  up  and  after 


L9Z2 


immediately  burst.  Baey  omitted  such  a  horri- 


that 


they  could  not  tolerate  ecujh  other.  !Ihere  was  no  one  ,old  or 
young, who  did  not  experience  this  calamity.  But  it  was  clearly 
seen  that  the  whole  tribe  of  the  Pariouea.  «ho  vArA  f>iA  mnn-K 


rebellious  and  haughty  and  who  were  then  meditating  making  an 
end  of  evexythii^,  were  all  killed,  and  in  the  year  1789  there 
scarcely  remained  two  Indians  of  that  tribe,  which  had  numbere( 


* 


■A 


r« 
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thousands. 

Ihis  epidemic  began  in  October  1788  and  in  this  same  month, 
they  made  an  uprising*  apostated  from  the  Faith,  rebelled  against 
Spain,  and  killed  the  missionaries.  And  the  epidemic  seised  upon 
them  in  the  same  degree  that  they  showed  themselves  enemies  of   [93] 
the  Faith*  As  the  Department  was  left  wholly  depopulated,  an 
attempt  was  made  to  send  people  from  the  north  to  these  towns , 


but  they  all  underwent  the  same  misfortune.  Sven  «hen  the 
astronomers  of  Spain  and  France  cams  to  watch  the  transit  of 
Venus  and  set  up  their  i^paratus  in  this  mission,  they  all  had 
the  same  misfortune,  and  the  French  gentleman,  a  member  of  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Paris ,  died. 

It  is  also  worthy  of  n)te  that  in  the  midst  of  this  rebellion, 
the  gedeon  from  the  Philippines  arrived  in  1735,  anchored  in  the 
port  of  the  Uission,  as  had  been  its  custom  evezy  year,  and  the 
Indians  deceived  all  the  crew  #io  became  sick,  and  killed  them. 
But  immediately  the  evil-doers  were  seized  with  the  same  sickness 


and  died. .  *  • 


From  the  eruptions  ihich  afflicted  the  Indians  were  [943 


formed  some  putrid  ulcers 


entered  the  genitals  ,  and  this 


sickness  is  what  has  swept  throughout  the  entire  province. 
Ihe  epidemic  of  small  poz  has  occurred  but  twice,  and  this 

■ 

was  because  it  was  contracted  through  some  families  from  Sonera, 


brough 


unhappy 


[^5] 


for  it  ended  the  missions  and  Indian  rancherias)  a  vessel  entered 
the  port  of  Lore  to  bringing  families  from  Sonora,  who  were  izi- 


T 


mm. 


i^S:. 


rn 
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der*8  laok  of  preoaution 


fee  ted  with  small-pox.     Throu^  the  C 
they  entered  the  town  and  inmedlately  it  spread  like  a  breath 
through  all  the  missionB,  however  far  away,  and  caused  so  much 
destruction  that  only  those  who  saw  could  believe*     Towns  and 
missions  were  deserted  and  corpses  mi^t  be  seen  by  the  road. 
What  the  missionaries  suffered  and  how  they  worked  I  will  tell 
•Iseidiere.    Laok  of  care  given  by  the  gentiles  and  of  adjustment 
of  food,  and  Ihe  many  nonsensical  thirds  Ihey  practiced  —  such 
as  throwing  tiion  into  the  sea  i^en  they  began  to  show  the  siok* 

ness  —  were  Ihe  causes  of  such  great  mortality.     In  fact^  what       [963 

victims 
chance  had  ihe  small-pox/nhen  as  soon  as  the  ulcers  or  eruptions 

were  discovered,  some  were  bathed  with  fresh  water,  others  thrown 

into  puddles,  others  into  the  fire,  and  others  had  the  eruptions 

burned  with  brands? 

They  attributed  these  deaths  to  the  Qachupines .  as  they  call 
the  Spanish.  One  of  the  missionfiuries  wanted  to  txy  the  inoculation 
for  small-poz,  as  he  found  he  was  going  to  be  left  without  Indicuis, 
and  it  had  such  good  effect  that  scarcely  three  or  four  died. 
This  W8U9  at  the  Mission  of  San  Ignaoio,  and  I  myself  was  present* 

As  to  remsdies  which  have  been  tried  here,  I  can  tell  you  that 
there  are  some  very  effioaoious.  Ihe  juice  of  the  cardon .  of 
which  I  spoke  above,  is  an  antidote  for  venereal  ulcers,  but  it 
cannot  be  endured  beoause  so  painful.  The  chamaleon  has  the  sazoe  [^^ 
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ndoeesary 


consumlz^g 
The  root 


three  parts  of  water*  But  it  i& 

of  the  ohoouit.  which  is  a  shrub  that  grows  in  the  marshes. 


is  efficacious  for  every 


of  ulcer,  ind  to  conclude  — 


there  are  other  very  beneficied  herbs. 


had 


meJcing 


prepared. 


many 


neoessazy  obligations  which  surround  a  missionary 


placed  on  the  frontier  of  gentiles  did  not  occupy  the  greater 

*  -  '  ■■4 

part  of  the  day,  someirtiat  more  could  be  added  here  specifying 

the  form,  rar^e,  and  other  chantcteristios  of  these  herbs.  ft^] 

In  some  missions  already  conquered,  the  Indians  may  become 
somewhat  weakened.     And  it  is  commonly  noted  that  on  eating 
herbs  alone  when  gentiles,  they  enjoy  less  health  as  Christians, 
when  their  food  is  wheat,  fhioh  without  doubt  comes  from  the 
new  method  of  life,  the  woric,  and  from  not  having  so  much 
liberty.     And  so  they  try  not  to  remove  them  suddenly  from 
their  mode  of  life,  but  little  by  little  one  thir^  after  another 
is  imposed  upon  them  until  they  live  the  life  of  Christians. 
For  it  is  worthy  of  mte  that  the  Indians  when  they  are  con- 
verted  and  receive  baptism,  even  though  they  come  from  ten 
leagues  away,  never  return  to  their  own  lands  to  establish 
ttiemeelToe  among  tfaeir  people,  beoauee  there  there  i.  no  eetUed    ^ 
town*    All  remain  in  the  same  place  as  the  Mission  in  order  to 
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•      • 


populate  and  advance  that  territory  little  by  little. 

LajTguage  of  the  Indians 
So  great  is  \he  diversity  of  languages  igiioh    has  been  noted 
in  this  province  of  California  that  it  is  truly  marvelous. 
Some  think  that  in  this  province  alone  there  are  two  distinct 
languages:  one  understood  tiiroughout  the  south  and  called  Ado; 


the  other  all  that  embraced  by  the  departnant  of  the  north 
and  called  Oochimi .     There  is  no  doubt  that  at  the  beginning 

ft 

the  conquerors  were  told  of  only  these  two,  but  with  the  dis-  [100 
coveries  that  were  carried  on,  much  diversity  was  noted,  not 
only  in  incidentals,  but  also  in  fundamentals. 

Ihe  towns  and  missions  of  San  Ignacio,  Santa  Rosario.and 
La  Purisima  show  vezy  little  difference.  The  towns  of  San  ' 
Francisco  de  Borja  and  San  Fernando  are  not  distinguished  from 
one  another,  but  differ  greatly  from  the  others.  Those  of 
Hosario  and  Santo  Domingo  are  different  in  endings  and  pro- 
nunciation^  a  Ihe  town  of  San  Vicente  has  three  different 

* 

lai^ages  under  the  same  government  or  mission.     Ihe  language 
of  the  Serranos  (mountaineers)  is  veiy  different  from  all, 
and  extends  only  to  a  distance  of  some  seven  leagues,  and  then 
changes.     Accordingly  this  causes  the  greatest  confusion  and 


sary 


mak 


[101] 


because,  as  I  said  at  first,  they  are  false  and  liars.     And 
much  more  so,  if  they  have  an  interest  in  the  matter  the 
missionary  asks  inforaation  about. 


!•< 
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[102] 


Ttie  articulation  of  words  in  Ihe  Department  of  the  South 
is  yezy  smooth,  but  in  the  Bepartoaent  of  the  North  it  is 
guttural  and  very  disagreeable.     The  ditersity  of  languages  in 
A  town  hii^es  on  the  fact  that  all  the  children  in  a  town  or 
mission  have  to  learn  the  language  of  their  father.     In  the 
oase  of  a  woman  who  has,  or  has  had,  many  husbands,  and  had 
ohildrsn  by  all,  it  may  be  seen  how  great  a  diTersity  there 
will  be  in  her  family. 

I  have  never  known  a  language  so  lacking  in  words.     And 
it  is  a  matter  of  wonder  that  in  all  the  range  of  the  two 
chief  languages,  they  scarcely  have  an  ending  that  signifies 
*to  make*,  because  this  action  is  e^lained  with  the  ending 
of  the  thing  done.     For  example:   'Make  earthem  pots*, 
^scuin  uchaa  .  which  means  *  finish  the  earthem  pots*.     *ilake 
a  hole*,  mat  utrap.  meaning  *open  the  earth*  and  so  with 
others.     They  have  neither  declensions  nor  conjugations.     One 
ending  alone  serves  for  present,  past,  and  future,  merely 
adding  some  word  which  means  present,  past,  or  to  come,  and 
what  one  wants  to  say  is  understood  by  the  context.     The 
arrangement  of  endings  is  diametrically  opposed  to  our  Spanish, 
for  it  always  begins  with  the  passive  person* 

Hie  letters  have  the  same  force  as  ours,  only  they  never 
use  D  ad  F .    As  the  Indians  now  know  many  Spanish  things,  they    [103] 
eiqplain  them  with  equivalent  endings.     For  example:  for 'writing* 
they  say  tenuor.  which  means  'drawii^  lines*. 
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Tlaeir  method  of  counting  is  very  sli^t  and  short,  for  some 
soaroely  reach  5  and  others  10,  and  they  go  on  multiplying, 
as  they  can.    When  in  counting  they  mean  a  multitud,  they  sig- 
nify it  hy  throwing  fistfuls  of  earth  into  the  air,  looking  at 
and  suggesting  the  sky.     But  this  action  is  somewhat  equivocal  ' 
for  it  serves  to  manifest  joy  in  the  arrival  of  a  friend. 

The  names  which  the  Indians  give  their  children  are  the 
things  that  are  before  them:  cane,  stone,  mud,  &o.    When  they 
meet  each  other  on  the  road,   they  never  stop,  unless  it  is  an 
affair  of  war  or  backbiting.     But  when  it  is  for  salutation  or  [10^] 
to  give  some  news,  they  do  it  without  stoppii^,  and  each  pro* 
ceeds  on  his  way,  talkir^  from  the  time  they  appear  until  they 
can  no  loiter  be  heard.     Others  may  go  up  to  the  mountains  and 
from  there  comnunicate  to  those  below  whatever  there  is  of 


news* 


I  am,  most  affectionately  yours 

F«  L.  S« 


Translation  from 

[Luis  Sales] ,  Noticisis  de  la  Provincia  de  Calif omias  en  tres 
cartas,  vol.  1,  pp.  37-104,  1794. 


lOWEB  CMJTOmP  INDI/IS,  1636,  1644.  1649 

Admiral  Don  Pedro  Porter  y  Casana,te  made  3  vova^es  from 
Mexico  to  Lower  California  in  the  first  half  of  the  17th  century. 


,644 


In 


reports   on  each  of^ these  exp edit ions, Cas ana te  gives  descriptions 

^or_the  Gulf  coaat;  ^ 

of  the  Indians (of  Lower  California  . 

Casanate's  report  of  tiie  first  expedition  was  made  to  Conde 
de  Castrillo  and' was  dated  March  17,  1640.     It  was  included  in 
testimony  to  the  Council  of  the  Indies  about  the  Califomias 
dated  July  1650.     Casanate  evidently  was  not  the  leader  of  this 
expedition,  which  he  says  was  made  to  explore  the  Gulf  of 
California  and  to  ascertain  whether  California  was  an  island. 
His  remarks  about  the  Irnians  are  as  follows: 

"As  for  the  Indians  observed  on  the  coast,   they  are  very  strong 
and  sturdy.     They  do   mt  wear  clothes.     Tnej  use  bows  and  arrows. 
They  have  some  wars  among  themselves.     They  are  docile,  tame,  and 
domestic.     They  are  not  known  to  have  any  kind  of  idolatry.     They 
are  easy  to  convert  and  they  welcome  the  Spanish.     Ehey  have  some- 

* 

times  helped  them.     They  would  also  avenge  themselves,  if  ill- 

They  travel  on  the  mter  in  rafts  and  canoes.     They 
live  on  fish,  and  particularly  on  tbe  oyster,  from  which  comes  the 
pearl,  and  they  bum  thm  in  order  to  eat  the  oysters.     Very  high 
piles  of  these  shells  may  be  seen  on  the  shores  which  show  that 
there  are  Indians  on  the  coast.     There  are  villages  of  people 
near   them,  who  are  white  and  wear  clothet? 

Fron  Audiencia  de  Gu£idalaiara,  67-1-37.     Conss?  de  Indias,  A  18, 
July  1660.     Copy  m  Library  of  Cor^ress. 


treated. 
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The  second  expedition  (1643-4)  was  made  to  the  Ciulf  coast 
of  southern  lower  Calif,     and  Casanate  writes  as  follows  about 

* 

the  Indians: 

"So  the  coasts  of  California, like  those  of  iJueva  Espafia 
before   the  Chris tiemizing  of  Sinaloa.are  inhabited  by  barbarous 
but  gentle  tribes.     In  some  parts  they  signalled  me  with  fires 
and  followed  the  ships  along  the  shores,  ard  casting  sand  to  the 
wind  and  putting  their  arrows  on  the  ground, .   they  received  me 
peacefully, and  supplied  wood,  water,  fish,  and  wild  fruits; 
in  others  they  looked  us  over  carefully  and  withdrew;   again 
in  some  places  ,  the  Indians  fled  terrified,  and  in  others  they 
were  ready  with  treason  and  ambuscade.     But  by  exerting  vigilance 
and  with  good  government,  I  fared  well  everywhere,  giving  the 
Indians  good  treatment  and  receiving  no  harm  from  them.     Ihe 
dogs  were  of  much  aaistanoe  on  the  occasion  that  the  Indians 
attacked  me. 

So  far  I  have  found  no  idolatry  among  the  Indians  I  have 


had  interco 
politeness. 


Just  as  little  do  they  have  any  fonn  of 
sy  do  any  planting,  although  they  recogni 


com  and  say  that  it  grows  inland.     They  live  on  fish  and 
wild  fruits.     They  are  great  swimraejS  and  hunters.     Their  ams 
are  bows,  arrows, and  darts.     They  exercise  by  running  and 
wrsstliiTg.     The  men  are  naked    and  paint  and    decorate'  their 
bodies  with  several  colors  suid  designs.     They  put  ornaments 
in  their  hair,  adomir^  their  heads  with  feathers  and  their 
ears  and  neck  with  mother-of-pearj.     The  women  are  unclothed 
from  the  waist  down.   In  valor,    as     in  arms  and  adornment. 


■At- 
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the  gentile  Indians  of  the  coast  of  Nueva  Espafia  are  greatly 
superior  to  those  of  Lower  Calif omicu     They  all  have  their 
chiefs  who  govern  them.     They  have  no  drunk eness,  nor  are  they 
addicted  to  drugs.     Only  ttiey  use  tobacco,  taking  it  in  pipes. 
The  Indians  are  very  docile.     Ihey  make  use  of  boats,  some  made 
of  5  logs  joined  together,  others  made  of  reeds,  and  in  these 
they  travel  with  great'sviliftness,  crossing  from  the  mainland  to    ^ 
the  islands  in  the  Gmlf ,  some  of  which  are  inhabited  continuous- 
ly, others  peopled  only  by  the  inhabitants  whotaross  over  from     "^ 
the  mainland  during  the  rains  of  August,  September,  and  October, 
The  climate  of  California  is  hot  and  dry  like  that  of  Sinaloa-- 
.    .   .  .   The  maritime  Indians  on  these  coasts  of  the  south 
have  always  been  fishers  .     It  is  always  veiy difficult  to 
obtain  any  information  about  the  inland  people  because  of  the 
difference  which  exists  in  larguage,    aid  also  because  in  many 
places  the  most  cruel  wars  are  waged  and  the  coast  Indians  are 
not  in  comriunication  with  tiiose  inland.     T&;is  is  the  reason 
that  the  Indians  of  the  coast  ask  and  beg  the  Spanish  to  settle 
their  countfy,  so  that  under  this  protection  they  can  take 
advantage  of  their  enemies,  who  from  the  fear  which  they  inspire 
must  be  more  numerous  and  valient;  and  so  that  they  may  be 
assured  of  the  privilege  of  enjoying  without  assault  the 
fisheries  and  wild  fruits  which  there  are  on  this  coast.     For 
this  reason,  men  and  women  with  their  chiefs  have  mar^^  times 
asked  me  to  settle  their  country  and  bring  Spejiish  women.  Or 
they  would  give  us  wives  fron  their  own  women.     And  they  promised 
to  build  houses  and  churches  and  to  be  baptized,  and  to  assemble 
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all  th©  coast  people,  who  would  provide  fish  and  fruits  for 
me  and  for  all  ny  people,  and  that  all  the  friendly  tribes 
would  occupy  themselves  in  getting  out  pearls.     To  appease 
them  on  my  first  voyage^!  held  out  hopes  of  the  town  and 
our  bringing  women, and  said  that  the  next  year  I  would  arrive 
in  their  country. 

On  my  return  ^ then,  the  Indians  gave  me  trouble  because  I 
brought  no  women  in  the  ships,  and  I  gave  them  to  understand 
lihat  we  had  had  bad  weather  which  prevented  me  from  reaching 
my  own  countiy.     They  again  besought  me  to  settle  with  them, 
offering  the  same  inducements  as  before,  indicating  by  gestures 
that  all  the  time  I  had  Bte'exv  a.vbAiAi,     they  had  not  been 
present  in  these  parts,  but  had  been  obliged  to  withdraw  because 
their  inland  neighbors    had  killed  their  people  and  had  pre- 
vented their  enjoying  the  many  advantages  of  these  fisheries, 

...   In  the  few  days  that  I  was  there,  many 


ifeich  are  large. 


people  came  by  land  and  sea  —  80  rafts  araied,   and  all  were 
occupied  in  catshir^  fish  and  getting  a  kind  of  very  savoury 
yellow  plum  which  grew  on  the  coast.     They  kept  close  to  the 
Spanish  on  sea  and  land  because  of  th©  dang^  they  said  they 
were  in  from  their  enemies. 


•      • 


Account  of  Don  Pedro  Porter  Cassanate  to  His  Majesty  of  the 
Exploration  up  the  Gulf  of  California.  Sept.  2A',  1644, 
Audiencia  de  Guadalajara  67-3-28  (Copy  in  Library  of 
Congress). 
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Casanate  states  that  the  third  expedition  sailed  from 

Sinaloa  April  15,  1649,  went  north  as  far  as  "the  Mighty 

River  of  Blood"  [Colorado  ?]  end  returned  to  Sinaloa,  Jan. 
7,,  1649.     His  accoimt  of  the  Inditms  is  as  follows: 

"The  Indians  inhabit  the  entire  coast  of  California  and 

some  of  the  islands.     On  others  they  are  there  only  in  the 

< 

summer.  In  some  places  the  Indians  set  out  on  rafts  to  visit 
us.  In  others  they  signalled  to  us  with  fires  and  smoke,  and 
on  the  shores  the  Indians  ran  along  following  the  ships.  In 
the  harbors  where  I  anchored  they  always  received  me  peaceably 
and  gave  us  fish  and  other  foods.  They  gave  us  pearls,  but  they 
were  striped  and  smoky  and  of  little  value.  I  left  them  well- 
disposed  and  friendly, after  good  treatment  and  bartering. 

I  made  a  dictionary  of  their  language  and  noted  many  of 
their  barbarous  customs.  I  have  not  discovered  any  idolatry 
or  worship  among  them.  They  are  governed  by  chiefs  and  cap- 
tains. They  wage  war  with  the  inland  people.  Their  arms  are 
bows,  arrows,  and  darts,  but  they  do  not  poison  them  with  poi- 
sonous plants.  They  exercise  a  great  deal  —  wrestling  and 
runnii^.  They  paint  themselves  with  several  colors  and  designs, 
and  they  adorn  their  heads  and  their  hair,  which  they  wear  long, 
with  curious  nets  end  feathers.  Their  chiefs  ajid  shollc  wear 
mother-of-pearl  shells  around  their  necks  and  some  tribes  pierce 
their  noses  and  ears  ,  and  put  shells  in  them*.  They  smoke  tobacco 
in  pipes  and  they  make  designs  on  different  parts  of  their 
bodies  with  brands  from  the  fire.  The  men  go  naked.  The 
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women  are  clothed  in  skins  of  deer,  sea  wolf,  pelicans,  and 
other  animals.  The  Indians  are  of  good  height.  They  are  naturally 
docile  and  peaceable,  and  like  the  people  of  the  mainland,  they 
live  on  the  fish,  which  the  men  catch,  and  on  roots  and  fruits, 
which  the  women  hunt  for.  They  are  good  divers  and  swimmers. 
They  have  little  boats  in  which  they  go  out  to  fish  and  cross 
to  the  islands.  Farther  up  on  the  coast  the  boats  are  different 
and  more  curious.  At  the  time  of  our  arrival  many  people  came 
to  the  harbors  where  (in  contrast  to  their  fisheries)  there  are 
fewer  present  in  winter.  In  some  places  the  Indians  were  so 
trusting  and  friendly  that  they  slept  on  1he  ships,  and  were 
glad  to  have  ue  see'  their'  women,  children  and  rancherias. 
They  often  affectionately  besought  me  to  remain  with  them,  and 
told  me  that  they  would  build  houses  where  we  could  live  with 
our  wives.  That  under  our  protection,  wi^  less  danger  from 
their  enemies,  all  tiie  friendly  tribes  would  unite  to  serve 
us  and  give  us  fish,  fruits,  and  pearls.  They  were  much 
pleased  with  our  Lady  of  the  Defense,  Patroness  of  this  discovery, 
and  many  came  from  afar  to  see  it.  imitating  our  religious 
rites,  with  indications  of  easiljb  accepting  our  Holy  Faith. 
I  advised  them  of  our  departure,  and  they  pretended  at 
first  to  think  at  least  one  ship  would  remain.  Finally  to 
soften  our  hearts,  they  manifested  sorrow  and  a  desire  for 
our  return,  and  we  obseried  the  attention  of  an  Indian  chief, 
who  said  to  me,  •Well,  you  go.  I  call  to  the  captain  of  the  other 
ship,  who  is  also  my  friend,  and  wants  me  to  take  leave  of  him.' 
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I  promised  then,  to  return  and  in  order  to  leave  them  with  greater 
assurance  of  our  friendship,  I  did  not  want  to  take  away  any 

Indian. 

In  27  degrees  I  discovered  a  very  laiB©  bay  which  I  called 
San  Tfertin  because  of  entering  it  on  his  day.   It  is  well  populated 
with  Indians,  and  by  their  afltonishnent,   they  showed  that  they 
had  never  ^fore  seen  Spamsh  ships.       Ti-idly  and  cautiously 
they  came  to  our  ships  on  their  rafts,  and  being  sent  back  with 
presents  they  aeked  me  to  land  with  my  m.en  so  that  they  might 
see  us.     As  I  wished  to  find  out  about  their  dwellings  and 
watering  places,  which  were  near,  after  taking  all  precautions 
I  went  on  shore,  where  a  great  crowd  received  m.e  joyfully. 
As  they  did  not  understand  the  language  of  any  Indian  whom 
we  had  with  UB,  I  comrranded  them  by  signs,  and  they  obeyed, 
humbly  putting  their  ams  on  tl:ie  ground,  contentedly  taking 
my  gifts,  bartered  for  hair-nets  which  they  wore  on  their  heads. 
rnen  I  signed  that  I  waited  to  see  tlieir  ramherias,  they 
promptly  took  up  their  arms  and  formed  ambuscades,  end  told 
me  to  return,  ignoring,  because  unacquainted  with,  the  danger 
that  could  com.e   to  them  from  our  aims  and  dogs,     I  quieted  them 
and  withdrew  to  the  ships  without  a^ravating  them,  and  when  they 

saw  me  embaric,   they  gathered  together  jabbering  on  the  shore 
and  watched  our  departure. 

This  sort  of    thing  happened  several  times,  but  I  omit 'its 
description  in  order^not  enlar^.e  this  narrative." 

Report  of   the  Adventures  of  the  Admiral  Don  Pedro  Porter 
Cassanate,  GentLemii^n  of  the  Oiiier  of  Sejitisgo.   in  ^e       . 
exclonition  of  the  Gulf  of  California.     Report  to  His  Majesty, 
Sinaloa,  ^pril  13,  1849. 
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LOWER  C/LIFORNIA  INDIANS.     Picolo'e  Report  to  Kino,  1702 


Maria  Francisco  Picolo.  a  Jesuit  miBsionary  who  went  to 
Lower  California  with  Father  Salvatierra  in  1697  to  convert 
the  Indians,  in  a  report  to  Father  Kino,  dated  Guadalajara, 
February  11,  1702.  gives  much  information  about  the  Indians 
of  the  southern  part  of  the  peninsula  in  the  vicinity  of 
Loreto.     The  following  translation  is  from  one  of  two  trans- 
cripts from  the  Spanish  Archives  in  the  Library  of  Congress. 
Ihe  second  transcript  is  almost  identical  in  wording,  but 
spellings  of  rancheria  or  tribe  names  differ  in  many  dases. 
Spellings  in  the  second  transcript  which  differ  from  those 
in  the  first  transcript  are  given  in  footnotes  here. 

When  the  missionaries  first  went  to  the  place  where  they 
founded  the  mission  of  Loreto,  Picolo  writes,  "they  devoted 


language 


'Neonqui 


taugh 


two  years  during  which  they  explored  the  surrounding  countiy, 
Father  Salvatierra  eiplorirg  all  the  rancherias  later  included 
in  the  missions  of  Loreto  Concho  and  San.Juam  de  Londo,  and 
Picolo,  those  of  San  Francisco  lavier  Biaundo. 

Picolo  continues :  "Father  Juan  Maria  [Salvatierra]  having 
already  discovered  to  the  north,  and  I  to  liie  south  and  and  west 

our  forces  into  2  missions  [=Loreto  & 


copious  harvests, we 

San  Francisco  lavier],  where  shortly  we  recognized  there  was  a 


Spelled  Monqui  in  2nd 
of  the  Copyist] 


transcript.  [Neonqui  is  evidently  an  error 


■■» 
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language 


One  was  the  Monqui 


language,  which  we  already  knew,  the  other  the  Laymonai  of  which 
we  were  ignorant.  We  immediately  set  about  with  all  diligence 
to  learn  the  latter,  and  sincie  it  ia  the  dominating  language  and 
Beems  to  be  the  general  one  in  this  eztenBive  kingdom,  with  con- 
stant study  we  learned  it  quickly,  and  we  preach  in  this  lan- 
guage continually  and  teach  the  Christian  doctrine  to  the 
Lavmones .  as  we  do  in  the  Monqui  language  to  the  Monquis 


•       • 


"The  condition  of  the  fortification  is  fair.       It  is  situated 
on  the  Bay  of  San  Dionisio  on  the  seacoast  in  a  town  called  by 
the  natives 'Con^^,  and  now •  Lore tto  Concho.     At  a  distance  of 
2  arquebus- shots  away  is  Ihe  chapel  of  Kuestra  Sefiora  de  Loreto 
and  near  it  the  living  quarters  of  the  missionary 


•      • 


"Ihere  are  at  present  3  missions:  the  first,  Nuestra 
Sefiora  de  Loretto  Concho;  the  second,  San  Francisco  Xavier 
Biaundo;  the  third,  Nuestra  Sexlora  de  los  Dolores,  called  by 

•■  ■  -  vi 

tile  natives  .Yodiuigge . 

Each  one  of  these  missions  has  several  rancheriaB  under  its 
charge.     To  the  mission  of  Loretto  Concho  belong  the  rancherias 
of  •  Concho :  to  the  north,  those  of  letti.     distant  3  leagues, 
those  of  Tiuddu.     distant  4  leagues,  and  those  of  Ligigge . 
distant  2  leagues/       To  the  south,  those  of  Tonu.  distant  2 
leagues,  those  of  •  Numpolo;  distant  4  leagues,  [omittedj,  and 
those  of ' Chuyenqui .  distant  9  leagues. 


Spellings  in  2nd  transcript: 'Yodeuigsei    Yelsi;     Lomitted]; 

vii^'Liggiogue;  '%uempolo;  ^those  of  -Liggui  distant  12  leagues"; 
J^Chienqui . 


To  the  mis 8 ion  of  San  Francisco  lavier  belong  those  of 


Biaundo:     To  the  west,  the  people  of  -QiiiiaiSfl.,  now  called 
Santa  Rosalia,  4  leasues  distant  from  the  head  mission  [Lore- 
To  the  south  those  of  Qi^JrrJlM^^    now  El  Angel  de  la  Guarda, 
distant  2  leagues;  those  of    Lichu .  now^El  Cerro  delCaballer 
distant  3  leagues;  those  of  Pieoloprf .  distant  12  leagues; 

those  of-  Yenuvomar distant  5  leagues;   those  of  IndUft  distant 

*^ — 
6  leagues;   those  of  Enulaylo .  10  leagues;   those  of    Qntti»  ^ 


leagues;  those  of -Oneiggita.  20  leagues.     To  the  norUi,  those 
of  Nimifii.  3  leagues;   those  of  Obb^.  8  leagues*.   .   . 

•To  Ihe  mission  of  Nuestra  SeSora  de  los  Dolores  beloi^  the 
rancheriafl  of  .Yodiuinegg£:  those  of>Hiunqui  which  is  now  call# 


and  all  these  are  i 
L,  those  of  IxuiliiJfi." 


•Besides  these  3  missions  already  founded,   there  is  another 


begun, 
belong: 


To  this 
leagues ; 


4uchu.  distant  3  leagues 
leagues ,  Diutro  6  league 


rahoherias 


Fa  tier  Juan  Salvatierra  arrives. 

In  company  with  Pa -foe  r  Juan  Maria  Salvatierra  I  left  Father 
Juan  de  Ugarte  of  our  coinpany,  who  about  a  year  before  had 
come  to  these  kir^doms.   .  In  this  short  time  he  had  employed  himself 


i^taiiWa 


ViU 


Spellings  in  2nd  transcript:  "^ibuco ;  "^uchu;  "^enouino;     -Onta; 
v^>Ynube;  v^Bomonqui 
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with  such  zeal  to  aiding  t^s  that  he  had  bv  himself  explored 


and 


distant  from  Loretto." 


"A  land  so  fertile  must  bear  fruits.  Those  which  are  indi- 
genous to  the  country  are  abundant,  for  the  hills  are  full  of 
mescales  all  the  year,  and  for  a  great  part  of  the  year,  they 
are  laden  with  large  and  various  pita.i ayafl  and  red  tunas.  There 
are  many  trees,  which  the  Chinese  from  the  knowledge  which  they 
have  of  those  in  their  country,  call  palo  santo  (holy  wood). 
These  produce  a  little  fruit  in  abundance  for  food,  which  exudes 
a  very  pleasant  incense.  They  are  also'  many  trees  of  red  beans, 
which  they  gather  and  of  which  they  provide  great  stores  for 
food.  They  have  more  than  14  kinds  of  seeds  for  food,  such  as 
hemp,  canary  seed,  etc.  They  also  eat  roots.  There  is  an 
abundance  of  yucca»  their  daily  bread.  There  are  camotes, 
which  are  very  good  and  sweet,  and  there  is  scarcely  a  root 
or  plant  or  tree  from  which  they  do  not  obtain  food.  Sugar, 
which  elsewhere  is  obtained  with  so  irruch  artifice  and  work, 
is  provided  the  Californians  by  the  heavens  ^ith  abundance  in 
April,  May,  and  June,  in  ohe  dew  which ftilla  durir^  this  season 
on  the  broad  leaves  of  -che  reeds  where  it  coagulates  and 
hardens.  They  gather  a  great  deal  of  it.  I  have  seen  it  and 
eaten  it.  It  tastes  as  sv;eet  as  our  sugar,  and  the  only  dif- 
ference I  noticed  is  that  it  is  dark  in  color.  There  is  also 
an  abundance  of  wild  grape  vines  near  the  rivers,  as  I  have  said, 
and  in  the  rivers  there  are  fish  and  shrimp. 


^. 


Spelling  in  2nd  transcript;^  Loppu. 
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All  this  fertility  and  riches,  Crod  put  into  California, 
without  appreciation  by  its  natives.  For  these  are  of  one  con- 
dition  and  live  satisfied  merely  with  eating.  These  Califor- 
nians,  from  what  we  have  seen  and  heard  of  them  are  numerous 
on  the  shores  and  farther  inland,  and  much  more  numerous  to  the 
north.  They  live  in  rancher ias  of  20,  30,  40,  and  50  families, 
more  or  less.  They  do  not  use  houses.  The  shade  from  the  trees 
-serves  toresist  the  sultry  heat  of  the  stai,  and  the  branches 
and  leaves  to  protect  them  at  night  from  the  inclamency  of  the 
weather.  In  the  severity  of  winter,  they  live  in  some  caves 


make 


limals.  The  men  go  naked,  so  far 


as  we  have  observed.  In  general  they  wear  nothing  but  a  band, 
well-woven,  and  lacking  this  a  curious  little  net, with  which 
they  encircle  the  forehead,  and  some  well- wrought  figures  of 
mother-of-pearl,  whidi  they  hang  from  the  neck,  which  at  times 
they  adorn  with  some  n.ound  fruits,  like  beads,  and  they  wear  the 
same  adornment  on  the  hands.  They  always  carry  \Jheir  weapons, 
which  are  the  bow,  arrow,  and  dart,  for  use  in  "ohe  hunt  and  to 
defend  themselves  from  their  enemies,  since  some  rancherias  are 
hostile  to  others.  The  women  are  more  decently  clothed,  being 
covered  from  waist  to  knees  with  som.e  little  pipestems  of  reed 
curiously  bound  and  closely  woven  .  They  use  deer  skins  in  the 
same  way  and  threaxis  closely  woven.  Their  head  ornament  is  a 
very  handsome  little  net  of  thread  which  they  obtain  from  grasses 
or  fromfiber  that  they  get  from  the  agaves.  And  those  little 
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nets  are  so  curious  that  our  soldiers  tie  the  hair  with 
them.  Their  necklace?, which  hang  down  almost  to  the  waist, 
are  of  figures  of  mpther-of- pearl,  mingled  with  berries,  stems 
of  reed  grass, and  snail  shells.  Their  bracelets  are  of  the 
same  material. 

The  occupation  of  the  men  as  well  as  of  the  women  is  spinnir^ 


thread  and  fibre,  fine  and  coarse.  From  the  fine,  they  weave 
the  very  close  bands  and  the  curious  little  nets;  from  the 
coarse  they  weave  nets ,  from  which  they  make  bags  or  pockets 
for  gathering  their  food,  and  nets  for  fishing.  The  men  make 
very  closely  woven  baskets  or  hampers  of  different  sizes. 
The  small  ones  serve  as  flagons  for  drinking  water,  plates  for 
eating,  and  hats  for  the  women;  the  large  ones  are  used  for 
gathering  fruits  and  other  foods  and  for  roasting  fruits  by 
dint  of  keeping  them  in  continuous  movement,  so  that  they  will 
not  burn.  They  are  very  lively  and  alert  by  nature,  and  they 
show  it.  among  other  ways,  by  mocking  greatly  any  barbarism 
of  ours  in  their  language ,  as  they  did  when  we  preached  to  them 
at  Lhe  beginning.  After  beii^  domesticated,  they  begin  to 
correct  us,  when  we  have  made  ar^  slip  in  their  language  in 
preaching  to  them.  When  preaching  to  them  of  the  Mysteries, 
contrary  to  their  ancient  errors,  they  would  come  to  the  Father 
to  retort  to  what  he  had  said  and  argue  against  it,  and  discourse 
in  favor  of  their  own  error  with  much  plausibility;  end   ohey  yield 
with  all  docility  to  the  strength  of  reason.  With  these 
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evidences  of  intelligence,  they  prove  that  they  must  not  be 
counted  amons  the  animals  of  which  there  are  many  and  diverse 
in  that  kii^dom,  many  serving  for  food  and  sustenance,  others 
merely  to  beautify  the  fields  and  mountains  with  their  diversity. 
For  there  are  many  deer,  antelope,  hares  and  rabbits;  and  this 
being  so,  they  kill  a  great  deal  of  all  kinds  for  food,  and 
althou^  they  do  so,  nevertheless  flocks  of  all  kinds  are  to  be 


\ryifhere 


iknknown 


kingdoms, [GKiadalajaraJ  to  which  from  some  similarity,  we  have 
given  the  name  of  sheep.  One  species  is  an  animal  as  big  as 
a  calf  a  year  and  a  half  old.  Its  head  is  like  that  of  a  deer, 
the  horns  like  a  sheep's,  extraordinarily  thick;  the  hoof,  large, 
round,  and  split  like  that  of  the  ox,  the  hair  like  that  of  the 
deer,  but  shorter  and  somewhat  spotted,  the  tail  very  short. 
The  meat"  is  very  good  to  eat.  I  have  eaten  it.  The  other  species 
is  an  animal  not  to  be  distinguished  from  our  sheep,  except  that 
it  is  larger.  Of  this  species  some  are  white  and  some  dark. 
They  are  verj^  woolly  and  I  have  prepared  the  wool  for  spinning. 
There  are  draves  of  both  species.  All  these  aamals  are  used  for 
food.  Those  that  serve  to  adorn  the  earth  are  lions,  mountain 
cats,  and  all  other  animals  that  there  are  in  this  coointry. 

Francisco  Maria  Picolo  de  la  Compailia  de  Jesus 
Guadalaxara,  February  10,  1702. 

From  the  i^ohives  of  Seville,  Audiencia  de  Guadalajara,  67-3-28, 
Transcript  in  Library  of  Congrass. 

Translated,  August  1922.  —  S.R. Clemence. 
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THE   ABORIGINAL    INHABITANTS  OF 


AN    ACCOUNT 


OP 


THE   ABORIGINAL   INHABITANTS 


OF 

THE  OALIFORNIAN  PENINSULA, 

AS  GIVEN  BY 

JACOB  BAEOERT,  A  GERMAN  JESUIT  MISSIONARY,  WHO  LIVED  THERE  SEVENTEBM 
YEARS  DURING  THE  SECOND  HALF  OF  THE  LAST  CENTURY. 


TRANSLATED  AND  ARRANGED  J  OR  THE  SMITHSONIAN  INSTITUTION  BY  CHARLES  RAU,  OF  NEW  YORK  CITT. 


INTRODUCTION. 

When,  in  1767,  by  a  decree  of  Charles  III,  all  members  of  the  order  of  the 
Jesuits  were  banished  from  Spain  and  the  transatlantic  provinces  subject  to  that 
realm,  those  Jesuits  who  superintended  the  missions  established  by  the  Spaniards 
since  1697  in  Lower  California  were  compelled  to  leave  their  Indian  converts,  and 
to  transfer  their  spiritual  authority  to  a  number  of  friars  of  the  Franciscan  order. 
One  of  the  banished  Jesuits,  a  German,  who  had  spent  seventeen  years  in  the 
Californian  peninsula,  published,  after  his  return  to  his  native  country,  a  book 
which  contains  a  description  of  that  remote  part  of  the  American  continent,  and 
gives  also  quite  a  detailed  account  of  its  aboriginal  inhabitants,  with  whom  the 
author  had  become  thoroughly  acquainted  during  the  many  years  devoted  to 
their  conversion  to  Christianity.  This  book,  which  is  now  very  scarce  in 
Germany,  and,  of  course,  still  more  so  in  this  country,  bears  the  title  :  Account 
of  the  American  Peninsula  of  California  ;  with  a  twofold  Appendix  of  False 
Reports,  Written'  by  a  Priest  of  the  Society  of  Jesus y  who  lived  there  many 
years  past.    Published  with  the  Permission  of  my  Superiors,    Mannheim,  1773.* 

Modesty,  or  perhaps  other  motives,  induced  th»  author  to  remain  anonymous^ 
but  Avith  little  success ;  for  his  name,  which  was  Jacob  Baegert,  is  sometimes 
met  with  in  old  catalogues,  in  connexion  with  the  title  of  his  book.  That  his 
home  was  on  the  Upper  Rhine  he  states  himself  in  the  text,  but  further  par- 
ticulars relative  to  his  private  affairs,  before  or  after  his  missionarv  labors  in 
California,  have  not  come  to  my  knowledge.  He  does  not  even  mention  over 
which  of  the  fifteen  missions  existing  at  his  time  on  the  peninsula  he  presided, 
but  merely  says  that  hu  had  lived  in  California  under  the  twenty-fifth  degree, 
and  twelve  leagues  distant  from  the  Pacific  coast,  opposite  the  little  bay  of  St. 
Magdalen.  On  the  map  accompanying  his  work  there  are  two  missionary  sta- 
tions marked  undj^  tli^  latitude— ^he  mission^jgt  St.^-41oyshis  and  that  of  the 


*  Nachrichten  ron  der  Amerlkanischeu  Halbinsel  Californien:  mit  einem  zweyfachen 
Anhang  Falscher  Nachrichten.  Gcschrieben  von  einem  Priester  der  Gosellschaft  Jcsu, 
welcher  lang  darinn  dieso  letztere  Jahr  gelebet  hat,  Mit  Erlaubnuss  der  Oberen.  Mann- 
heim, 1773. 
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ARTICLES 


ON 


ANTHROPOLOGICAL  SUBJECTS. 


AS   GIVEN  BY 

JACOB   BAEGBRT,  A   GERMAN   JESUIT  MISSIOl^ARY,  WHO   LIVED  THERE    SEVEN- 
TEEN  YEARS   DURING  THE   SECOND   HALF   OF   THE   LAST   CENTURY. 


TRANSLATED  AND  ARRANGED  BT  CHARLES  RAU. 


(Continued  from  the  Smithsonian  Report  for  J  863.) 
CHAPTER  V. — THEIR    CHARACTER. 

In  describing  the  character  of  the  Oalifornians,  I  can  only  say  that  they  are 
dull,  awkward,  rude,  unclean,  insolent,  ungrateful,  given  to  lying,  thievish^ 
lazy,  great  talters,  and  almost  like  children  in  their  reasoning  and  actions. 
They  are  a  careless,  improvident,  unreflecting  people,  and  possess  no  control 
over  themselves,  but  follow,  in  every  respect,  their  natural  instincts  almost  like 

animals.  . 

They  are,  nevertheless,  like  all  other  native  Americans,  human  bemgs,  real 
children  of  Adam,  and  have  not  grown  out  of  the  earth,  or  of  stones,  like  moss 
and  other  plants,  as  a  certain  impudent,  lying  freethinker  gives  to  understand. 
I,  at  least,  never  saw  one  growing  in  such  a  way,  nor  have  I  heard  of  any  of 
them  who  originated  in  that  peculiar  manner.  Like  other  people,  they  are  pos- 
sessed of  reason  and  understanding,  and  their  stupidity  is  not  inborn  with 
them,  but  the  result  of  habit;  and  I  am  of  opinion  that,  if  their  young  sons 
were  sent  to  European  seminaries  and  colleges,  and  their  girls  to  convents 
where  young  females  are  instructed,  they  would  prove  equal  in  all  respects  to 
Europeans  in  the  acquirement  of  morals  and  of  useful  sciences  and  arts,  as  has 
been  the  case  with  many  young  natives  of  other  American  provinces.  I  have 
known  some  of  them  who  learned  several  mechanical  trades  in  a  short  time, 
often  merely  by  observation ;  and,  on  the  contrary,  others  who  appeared  to  me 
duller,  after  twelve  or  more  years,  than  at  the  time  when  I  first  became  ac- 
quainted with  them.  God  and  nature  have  endowed  these  people  with  gifts 
and  talents  like  others ;  but  their  rude  life  hinders  the  development  of  these 
faculties,  and  thus  they  remain  awkward,  dull,  and  so  slow  in  their  understand- 
ings that  it  requires  considerable  pains,  time,  and  patience  to  teach  them  the 
doctrines  and  precepts  of  the  Christian  faith,  insomuch  that  a  sentence  of  only 
a  few  words  must  be  repeated  to  them  twelve  times  and  oftener  before  they  are 
capable  of  reciting  it. 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  corroborate  here  what  Father  Charlevoix  says 
of  the  Canadians,  namely,  that  no  one  should  think  an  Indian  is  convinced  of 
what  he  has  heard  because  he  appears  to  approve  of  it.  He  will  assent  to 
anything,  even  though  he  has  not  understood  its  meaning  or  reflected  upon  his 
answer,  and  he  so  does  either  on  account  of  his  indolence  or  indifference,  or 
from  motives  of  selfishness,  in  order  to  please  the  missionary. 
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The  Oalifomians  do  not  readily  confess  a  crime  unless  detected  ia  the  act* 
Decause  they  hardly  comprehend  the  force  of  evidence,  and  are  not  at  all 
afehamed  of  lying.  A  certain  missionary  sent  a  native  to  one  of  his  colleagues 
with  some  loaves  of  bread  and  a  letter  stating  their  number.  The  messenger 
ate  a  part  of  the  bread,  and  his  theft  was  consequently  discovered ;  another 
time,  when  he  had  to  deliver  four  loaves,  he  ate  two  of  them,  but  hid  tho 
accompanying  letter  under  a  stone  while  he  was  thus  engaged,  believing  that 
his  conduct  would  not  be  revealed  this  time,  as  the  letter  had  not  seen  him  in 
the  act  of  eating  the  loaves. 

In  the  mission  of  St.  Borgia  the  priest  ordered  his  people  one  day  to  strew 
the  way  with  some  green  herbs,  because  he  was  about  to  bring  the  holy  sacra- 
ment to  a  sick  person,  and  his  order  was  promptly  executed  by  them,  but  to 
the  great  damage  of  the  missionary's  kitchen-garden,  for  they  tore  up  all  the 
cabbages,  salad,  and  whatever  vegetables  they  found  there,  and  threw  them  on 
the  road. 

Yet,  notwithstanding  their  incapacity  and  slow  comprehension,  they  are# 
nevertheless,  cunning,  and  show,  in  many  cases,  a  considerable  degree  of  crafti- 
ness. Tney  will  sell  their  poultry  to  the  missionary  at  the  beginning  of  a 
sickness,  and  afterwards  exhibit  a  disposition  to  eat  nothing  but  chicken-meat> 
till  none  of  the  fowls  are  left  in  the  coop.  A  prisoner  will  feign  a  dangerous 
malady  and  ask  for  the  last  sacrament  in  order  to  be  relieved  from  his  fetters, 
and  to  find,  subsequently,  a  chance  to  escape.  They  rob  the  missionary  in  a 
hundred  ways,  and  sometimes  in  the  most  artful  manner.  If,  for  instance,  one 
has  pilfered  the  pantry  and  left  it  open  in  his  haste,  another  one  forthwith 
requests  to  be  admitted  to  confession,  in  order  to  give  the  thief  time  for  closing 
the  door,  and  thus  to  remove  all  cause  of  suspicion  on  the  part  of  the  mis- 
sionary. They  also  invent  stories  and  relate  them  to  then-  priest  for  the  pur- 
pose of  frustrating  a  marriage  engagement,  that  some  other  party  may  obtain 
the  bride.  These  and  many  hundred  similar  tricks  have  actually  been  played 
by  them,  and  show  conclusively  that  they  are  well  capable  of  reasoning  when 
their  self-interest  or  their  needs  demand  it. 

The  Oalifornians  are  audacious  and  at  the  same  time  foint-hearted  and  timid 
in  a  high  degree.  They  climb  to  the  top  of  the  weak,  trembling  stems,  sometimes 
thirty -six  feet  high,  which  are  called  cardones  by  the  Spaniards,  to  look  out  for 
game,  or  mount  an  untamed  horse,  without  bridle  and  saddle,  and  ride,  during 
the  night,  upon  roads  which  I  was  afraid  to  travel  in  the  daytime.  When  new 
buildings  are  erected,  they  walk  on  the  miserable,  ill-constructedscaflFoldings 
with  the  agility  of  cats,  or  venture  several  leagues  into  the  open  sea  on  a  buncfie 
of  brushwood,  or  the  thin  stem  of  a  palm-tree,  without  thinking  of  any  danger. 
But  the  report  of  a  gun  makes  them  forget  their  bows  and  arrows,  and  half  a 
dozen  soldiers  are  capable  of  checking  several  hundred  Oalifomians. 

Gratitude  towards  benefactors,  respect  for  superiors,  parents,  and  other  rela- 
tions, and  politeness  in  intercourse  with  fellow-men,  are  almbst  unknown  to 
them.*  They  speak  plainly,  and  pay  compliments  to  no  one.  If  one  of  them 
has  received  a  present,  he  immediately  turns  his  back  upon  the  donor  and 
walks  off  without  saying  a  word,  unless  the  Spanish  phrase,  Dios  te  lo  pagtiCf 
or,  "  God  reward  you,**  has  been  previously,  by  a  laborious  process,  enforced 
upon  his  memory. 

Where  there  is  no  honor,  shame  is  ever  wanting,  and  therefore  I  always 
wondered  how  the  word  "^','*  that  is,  "to  be  ashamed,"  had  been  introduced 

*  According  to  Baegert's  own  statement,  (p.  309,)  the  forced  departure  of  the  Jesuit  mis- 
Bionaries  from  the  peninsula  caused  great  distress  among  the  Indians,  who  expressed  their 
grief  by  a  general  howling  and  weeping,  which  shows  that  the  feelings  of  gratitude  and 
attachment  were  not  entirely  wanting  in  their  character,  although  selfishness  may  have  had 
a  lan;^  share  in  the  demonstration.  The  parting  scene  is  well  described  in  a  few  lines  bj 
W«  Irving. — Adv,  of  Captain  Bonneville^  p.  332. 
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Texas,  according  to  Mr.  Mitchell,  from  Kansas  and  Indian  Territory,  and  are  known 
by  the  appellation  of  the  ''Third  Party  Fly."  An  interesting  point  in  connection 
with  this  geographical  distribution  is  that  the  slight  wound  made  by  the  flies  or  by 
the  cattle  in  their  efforts  to  allay  the  irritation  of  the  bite  affords  a  spot  of  entrance 
to  the  Screw  Worm. 

A  North  American  Chalcidid  in  England  and  the  West  Indies.—We  have 
received  from  Mr.  A.  J.  Tillson,  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  of  the  Leeward' 
Islands,  St.  Johns,  Antigua,  specimens  of  Spilochalds  marice  (Riley)  which  had  issued 
from  cocoons  of  Attacus  cynthia  received  from  England.  The  parasites  must  have 
attacked  the  larva  in  England  and  the  species  has  undoubtedly  been  introduced  into 
England  by  English  entomologists  (perhaps  by  M.  Alfred  Wailly),  in  their  importa- 
tions of  American  silk  worms. 

The  Jamaica  Ephestia.— In  aprevious  number  of  Insect  Life  we  referred  to  the 
fact  that  the  Mediterranean  Flour  Moth  (Ephestia  kUhnieUa)  had  been  found  at 
Kingston,  Jamaica,  by  Mr.  T.  D.  A.  Cockerell.  Recently  Mr.  Cockerell  has  written 
us  that  he  has  sent  specimens  of  the  moth  to  M.  Ragonot,  of  Paris,  who  determines 
the  species  as  E.  desuetella  Walker,  and  that  it  is,  therefore,  not  kUhniella  as  Mr.  Cock- 
erell had  previously  supposed. 

A  New  Enemy  to  Prune  Trees  in  California.— Mr.  D.  W.  Coquillett  has  sent  us 
specimens  of  Eurymetopon  cylindricum  Casey,  which  he  received  from  Mr.  Geo.  E. 
Stewart,  of  Nordhoff,  Cal.,  through  Mr.  J.  F.  Mclutire,  one  of  the  County  Horticul- 
tural Commissioners,  of  Ventura  County,  and  which  Mr.  Stewart  states  were  found 
upon  prune  trees,  the  leaves  of  which  they  had  eaten  to  some  extent.  This  beetle 
belongs  to  the  family  Tenebrionidic  and  this  habit  has  not,  we  believe,  been  pre- 
viously recorded. 

A  California  Scarabaeid  on  Plum.— Mr.  Alva  A.  Eaton  sends  us  irom  Riverdale, 
Cal.,  a  specimen  of  Serica  anthracina  Lee,  a  small  brown  Scarabajid  beetle,  with  the 
statement  that  it  feeds  on  the  foliage  of  Plum. 

Larvae  supposed  to  have  fallen  during  a  Shower.— We  have  received  from  Mr. 
James  Fletcher,  Entomologist  to  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  Ottawa,  specimens  of 
a  Carabid  larva  probably  belonging  to  the  genus  Patrobus  which  he  had  received 
from  Cleveland,  Ohio,  and  which  was  said  to  have  fallen  in  large  numbers  in  a 
shower  during  the  latter  part  of  March  or  early  part  of  April.  This  supposition 
was  in  all  probability  erroneous,  as  these  laivai,  from  their  known  habits,  had 
probably  issued  from  the  ground  during  the  rain  storm. 

Damage  by  May  BeeUes.— Mr.  W.  C.  Brass,  of  Carlisle,  Ark.,  writes  us  that 
April  7  and  April  16  large  swarms,  comprising  millions  of  May  beetles,  appeared  in 
the  vicinity  of  Carlisle.  The  nursery  of  Mr.  Thomas  Marson  was  completely  stripped 
of  leaves,  while  in  a  patch  of  woods  south  of  the  nursery  the  trees  were  entirely 
defoliated  and  presented  a  wintry  appearance.  The  wood  patch  was  a  mile  in 
length  and  one-fourth  or  one-half  mile  in  width.  The  Oaks  and  Sweet  Gums  were 
most  affected,  although  Elm,  Maple,  and  Hickory  were  also  attacked.  Specimens 
received  later  from  Mr.  Brass  show  that  the  species  were  Lachnosterna  micans  and 
L.  nova. 

Birds  Bating  the  Catalpa  Sphinx.— Mr.  Ben  M.  Hagey,  of  Paragould,  Ark., 
writes  us  that  the  Sphinx  catalpw  is  very  numerous  the  present  season  in  his  vicinity, 
and  that  the  only  birds  which  he  has  found  feeding  upon  the  larvae  are  the  common 
Catbird  and  Baltimore  Oriole. 
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into  their  language;  for,  among  themselves,  no  one  would  blush  on  account  of 
any  misdeed  he  had  perpetrated.  If  one  had  killed  his  father  and  mother, 
robbed  churches,  or  committed  other  infamous  crimes,  and  had  been  a  hundred 
times  whipped  and  pilloried,  he  would,  nevertheless,  strut  about  with  a  serene 
brow  and  an  erect  head,  and  without  being  in  the  least  degraded  in  the  eyes  of 
his  people. 

Laziness,  lying,  and  stealing  are  their  hereditary  vices  and  principal  moral 
defects.  They  are  not  a  people  upon  whose  word  any  reliance  can  be  placed^ 
out  they  will  answer  in  one  breath  six  times  "yes*'  and  as  many  times  "no,*' 
without  feeling  ashamed,  or  even  perceiving  that  they  contradict  themselves. 
They  are  averse  to  any  labor  not  absolutely  necessary  to  supply  them  with  the 
means  of  satisfying  hunger.  If  any  work  occurred  in  the  mission,  it  was 
necessary  to  drive  and  urge  them  constantly  to  their  task,  and  a  great  number 
complained  of  sickness  during  the  week-days,  for  which  reason  I  always  called 
the  Sunday  a  day  of  miracles,  because  all  those  who  had  been  sick  the  whole 
week  felt  wonderfully  well  on  that  day.  If  they  were  only  a  little  nu)re  indus- 
trious, they  might  improve  their  condition,  to  a  certain  extent,  by  planting 
some  maize,  pumpkins,  and  cotton,  or  by  keeping  small  flocks  of  goats,  sheep, 
or  even  a  few  cattle ;  and,  having  now  learned  to  prepare  the  skins  of  deer^ 
they  could  easily  supply  themselves  with  garments.  But  nothing  of  this  kind 
is  to  be  expected  of  them.  They  do  not  care  to  eat  pigeons,  unless  they  fly 
roasted  into  their  mouths.*  To  work  to-day  and  to  earn  the  fruit  of  their 
labor  only  three  or  six  months  afterwards  seems  to  be  incompatible  with  their 
character,  and  for  this  reason  there  is  little  hope  that  they  will  ever  adopt  a 
different  mode  of  life. 

Books  could  be  filled  with  accounts  of  their  thefts.  They  will  not  touch 
gold  or  silver ;  but  anything  that  can  be  chewed,  be  it  raw  or  cooked,  above 
the  ground  or  below,  ripe  or  unripe,  is  not  more  safe  from  them  than  the  mouse 
from  the  cat,  if  the  eye  of  the  owner  be  only  diverted  for  a  moment.  The 
herdsman  will  not  even  spare  the  dog  that  has  been  given  to  him  to  watch  the 
flock  of  sheep  or  goats  intrusted  to  his  care.  While  one  day  observing,  un- 
seen, my  cook,  who  was  engaged  in  boiling  meat,  I  noticed  that  he  took  one 
piece  after  another  out  of  the  kettle,  bit  off  a  part,  and  threw  it  again  into  the 
vessel.  The  meal  on  the  missionary's  table,  when  he  is  suddenly  called  away, 
is  not  safe  from  their  thievery,  and  even  the  holy  wafers  in  the  sacristy  are  in 
danger  of  being  taken  by  them.  Yet  they  sometimes  lay  their  hands  on  things^ 
of  which  they  can  make  no  use  whatever,  in  a  way  really  surprising,  which 
shows  to  what  degree  stealing  has  become  a  habit  with  them. 

For  eight  years  I  kept,  ranging  at  large,  from  four  to  five  hundred  head  of 
cattle,  and  sometimes  as  many  goats  and  sheep,  until  the  constant  robberies  of 
the  Indians  of  my  own  and  the  neighboring  mission  compelled  me  to  give  up 
cattle-breeding,  t  In  the  bodies  of  nineteen  cows  and  oxen,  that  had  been 
killed  in  one  day  in  the  mission,  there  were  found,  after  the  removal  of  the  skin^ 
more  than  eight  flint-points  of  arrows,  the  shafts  of  which  had  been  broken  off 
by  the  wounded  animals  while  passing  through  the  rocks  and  bushes.  I 
believe  that  more  of  these  animals  were  killed  and  eaten  by  the  natives  than 
were  brought  to  the  mission  for  consumption,  and  horses  and  asses  suffered  in 
like  manner. 


*  German  proverb. 

t  The  cattle,  as  well  as  the  goats  and  sheep,  are  described  as  small  and  lean,  owing  to  the 
scanty  pasturage.  The  horses,  though  small,  were  of  a  good  breed  and  enduring,  but  the^r 
did  not  sufficiently  multiply,  and  fresh  animals  had  to  be  imported  every  year  to  mount  thi 
soldiers  and  cowherds.  **The  ass  alone,"  says  the  author,  '*  which  is  nowhere  choice,  but 
always  contented,  fares  tolerably  well  in  California.     He  works  but  little,  and  feeds  on  the 

Erickly  shrubs  with  as  much  relish  as  if  they  were  the  most  savory  oats."    The  number  of 
ogs  on  the  whole  peninsula  hardly  amounted  to  a  dozen. 
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In  order  to  be  exempt  from  labor,  or  to  escape  the  punishment  for  gross 
misdeeds,  the  Californians  sometimes  counterfeit  dangerously  sick  or  dying 
persons.     Many  of  those  who  were  carried  to  the  mission  in  such  a  feigned  state 
by  their  comrades  received  a  sound  flogging,  which  suddenly  restored  them  to 
health.     Without  mentioning  all  the  cases  that  fell  under  my  notice,  I  will 
speak  of  two  individuals  who  represented  dying  persons  so  well  that  I  did  not 
hesitate  to  give  them  extreme  unction.     Another  really  frightened  me  by  pre- 
tending to  be  infected  with  the  smallpox,  which  actually  raged  in  the  neighboring 
mission,  causing  its  priest  for  three  months,  day  and  night,  a  vast  deal  of  trouble 
and  care,  and  keeping  him  almost  constantly  on  horseback.     A  f^'^?*  ^^?^® 
name  was  Clement,  seemed  also  resolved  to  give  up  the  ghost.     With  him, 
however,  the  difficulty  was  that  he  had  never  seen  a  dying  person,  not  even  his 
wife,  whom  I  had  buried,  and  often  visited  during  her  sickness,  without  ever 
finding  the  husband  at  home.     But  having  witnessed  the  death  of  many  cows 
and  oxen,  which  his  arrows  had  brought  down,  he  imitated  the  dying  beast  so 
naturally,  by  lolling  out  his  tongue  and  licking  his  lips,  that  he  went  afterwards 
always  by  the  name  of  Clemente  vacca  or  Cow  Clement, 

Nothing  excites  the  admiration  of  the  Californians.  They  look  upon  the 
most  splendid  ecclesiastic  garments,  embroidered  with  gold  and  silver,  with  as 
much  indiflference  as  though  the  material  consisted  of  wool  and  the  galoons  of 
common  flax.  They  would  rather  see  a  piece  of  meat  than  the  rarest  manu- 
factures of  Milan  and  Lyons,  and  resemble,  in  that  respect,  a  certain  Canadian 
who  had  been  in  France,  and  remarked,  after  his  return  to  Canada,  that  nothing 
in  Paris  had  pleased  him  better  than  the  butcher-shops.* 

They  are  not  in  the  least  degree  susceptible  of  disgust,  but  will  touch  and 
handle  the  uncleanest  objects  as  though  they  were  roses,  killing  spiders  with 
their  fists,  and  taking  hold  of  toads  without  aversion.  They  use  as  a  covering 
the  filthiest  rag,  and  wear  it  until  it  rots  on  their  bodies.  In  person  they  are 
exceedingly  dirty,  and  waste  hardly  any  time  in  decorating  and  embellishing 
themselves.  I  must  mention  here,  also,  that  they  are  in  the  habit  of  washing 
themselves  with  urine,  which  renders  their  persons  very  disagreeable,  as  I  have 
often  experienced  when  I  had  to  confess  them.  I  was  informed  by  reliable 
people  that  they  eat  a  certain  kind  of  large  spiders,  and  likewise  the  vermm 
which  they  take  from  each  other's  heads ;  but  I  never  saw  them  doing  it : 
whereas  I  saw  them  frequently  fetch  their  maize  porridge  at  noon  m  a  half- 
cleaned  turtle-shell  which  they  had  used  the  whole  morning  to  caiTy  the  dung 
from  the  folds  of  the  sheep  and  goats.  ^,    .    .  i-  . 

Concerning  their  improvement  by  the  introduction  of  the  Christian  religion, 
I  am  unable  to  bestow  much  praise  upon  those  among  whom  I  lived  seventeen 
years,  during  which  period  I  had  sufficient  opportunity  to  become  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  their  character;  but  I  must  confess,  to  my  greatest  affliction, 
that  the  seed  of  the  Divine  Word  has  borne  but  little  fruit  among  them ;  for 
this  seed  fell  into  hearts  already  obdurated  in  vice  from  their  very  infancy  by 
seduction  and  bad  example,  which  all  pains  and  exertions  on  the  part  of  the 
missionary  were  unavailing  to  remove.  The  occasions  for  eviI-doing,  among 
younff  and  old,  are  of  daily  occurrence,  and  numberiess.  The  parents  them- 
selves give  the  worst  example,  and  the  Spanish  soldiers,  cowherds,  and  a  few 
others  who  come  to  the  country  for  the  purpose  of  peari-fishing  and  mining, 
contribute  not  a  little  to  increase  vice  among  the  native  population.     Ihe  mo- 


♦  Mr  Catlin  relates  a  similar  circumstance  of  a  party  of  Iowa  Indians  that  were  exhibited 
in  London.  After  their  first  drive  through  the  city,;* the v  returned  to  their  lodgings  in 
ffreat  glee,  and  amused  us  at  least  for  an  hour  with  their  first  impressions  of  London,  the 
leadinl  strikinff  feature  of  which,  and  the  one  that  seemed  to  afford  them  the  greatest  satis- 
faction,'  was  the  quantity  of  fresh  meat  that  they  saw  in  every  street  hanging  up  at  the  doors 
and  windows. "—Car/iifs  Notes  of  Eight  Years'  Travels  and  Residence  m  Europe.  New 
York,  1848 :  vol.  ii,  p.  9. 
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Desmodinin    acurainaturo,  Torymus  rudbeckise 

from  galls  on,  343. 

Dewberry,  doabtful  food-plant  of  Authonomns 

aignatuB,  174. 
Die-back  fungus,  secondary  in  attack,  151. 

Dogwood  attacked  by  Red-legged  tiea  beetle,  336. 

flowering,  Anthonomus  signatus  on,  175. 

Dolicbos,  BruchuB  4-maculatus  on,  165. 

E. 

Echinocystis  lobata,  Melittia  ceto  feeds  on,  82. 
Elm,  Bracon  eurygaster  bred  from,  248. 

Cacoecia  semiferana  on,  49. 

Gossyparia  olmi  on,  51. 

parasite  of  Ceratomia  on,  136. 
Elymus  canadensis,  Gortyna  oataphrasta  on,  125. 
Empusa  apbidis,  against  chinch  bugs,  70. 
Eragrostis,  Colopha  eragrostidis  on,  235. 
Erica  scoparia  food-plant  of  Crepidodera  lineata, 

340. 
Erytbrina  umbrosa,  Aspidiotus  and  Ceroplaates 

on,  245. 
Eucalyptus  globulus,  Polycaon  stoutii  on,  33. 

vi.  mosquitoes,  344. 

Xylotrecbus  nauticus  on,  34. 
Enpatorium,  Arcbasia  galeata  on,  93. 

maculatum,  Acutalis  colva  on,  92. 

F. 

Farfugium  grande,  Eristalis  tenex  on,  200. 

Ficus,  species  of  Aspidiotus  on,  160. 

Fig,  Blastopbaga  psenes,  introduction  of,  63. 

Ptycbodes  trivittatus  reported  on,  18. 

Smyrna,  in  Australia,  ref.,  63. 
Fuchsia,  Thripidae  attacking,  125. 
Fungi,  do  Termites  cultivate,  134. 
Fungus,  inhabitants  of  a,  rev.,  133. 

G. 

GayluBsacia  resinosa,  believed  exempt  firom  An- 

thonomus  signatus,  175. 
Genip,  Ceroplastes  and  Aspidiotus  on,  246. 
Geranium,  Siphonophora  geranii  on,  236. 
Gleditschia    triacanthos,  Spermophagus  robinisB 

on,  166. 
Glycyrrhiza  lepidota,  Publilia  spp.  on,  92. 
Golden  rod,  coloring  matter  of  plant-louse  on,  49. 

Lytta  raurina  on,  261. 
Gooseberry,  CaccEcia  argyrospila  on,  17. 

Gortyna  cataphracta  on,  125. 
Gossypium  barbadense,  Dactylopius  virgatus  on, 

246. 
Grape,  AnomaU  lucicola  on,  95. 

Anomala  marginata  on,  44. 

Anthonomus  signatus  on,  175. 

Cbionaspis  minor  on,  246. 

Couorhiuus  variegatus  on,  204. 

Desmia  maculalis  injuring,  137. 

Haltica  foliacea  on,  39. 

Haltica  torquata  on,  35. 

Lecanium  olesB  on,  160. 

Macrodactylus  uniformis  on,  38. 

Psoa  4-8iguata  on,  34. 

rose-chafer  on,  95. 
' '  Scyphophorus  acupunctatus  on,  35. 

species  of  Membracida)  on,  92, 93. 

various  insects  on,  17, 18, 19. 


Grapes,  analyses  of  sprayed,  n,  3. 

damaged  by  cutworms,  354. 
Graphiola  pbcenicis,  fungus  disease  of  Phoenix 

dactylifera,  246. 
Grass,  attackeil  by  locusts  in  Iowa,  112. 

grasshoppers  injurious  to,  324. 

injured  by  Drasteria  erectea,  87. 

insects  on,  117. 
in  Canada,  124. 
injuring,  75. 

8i>ecies  of  MembracidsB  on,  92. 

timothy,  a  new  enemy  to,  90-92. 
Grasses,  Ctenucha  virginica  injuring,  125. 

Gortyna  cataphracta  on,  125. 

Hadena  devastatrix  on,  125. 
Grewia  rothii,  Ceroplastes  floridensis  on,  160. 
Guaiacum  officinale,  species  of  scale  insects  on, 

245. 
Guava,  Dactylopius  longifills  on,  246. 

damaged  by  Alenrodicus  cocois,  316. 

Gum,  blue,  remedy  for  mosquito,  268. 

G^nnnocladns  canadensis,  Sphingicampa  bioolor 

on,  204. 

H. 

Haw  apple,  Valgus  canaliculatus  on,  53. 
Hay,  mites  in,  in  England,  m.,  296. 
Hazel,  Telamona  coryli  et  tristis  on,  93. 
Hedysarum  torreyana,  Bruchus  fraterculus  on, 

165. 
Helianthus  globosus  var.   listulosns,    Empretia 
stimulea  on,  203. 

sp.,  Chrysomela  exclamationis  on,  39. 
Hemp,  for  preserving  grain,  272. 
Hibiscus,  Bruchus  hibisci  on,  165. 

Cbionaspis  minor  on,  246. 

esculentus,  Diaspis  lanatus  on,  247. 

purpureus  f.  semi-plena,  Aspidiotus  articu- 
latus  on,  245. 
Hickory,  Doryctes  radiatus  reared  from,  248. 

species  of  MembracidsB  on,  92. 
Hicoria  alba,  Monellia  caryella  on,  23. 

amara,  Monellia  caryella  on,  236. 
Hippeastrum  equestre,  Lecanium  olesQ  and  hes- 

peridum  on,  245. 
Hollyhock,  Luperus  brunneus  on,  47. 
Hop,  Gortyna  immanis  on,  125. 

tent-caterpillars  on,  50. 
Hop- tree,  Enchenopa  binotata  on,  93. 
Horn  beam,  hop,  Siphonophora  sp.  on,  236. 
Horse-mint,  Anthonomus  signatus  on,  175. 
Huckleberry,  Anthonomus  musculus  on,  176. 

believed  exempt  from  Anthonomus  signatus, 

176. 

I. 

Xambosa  malaccensis,  Yinsonia  and  Lecanium  on, 

160. 
lUicium  floridanum,  supposed  insecticidal  prop- 
erties of,  50. 
Indigo,    false,  Bruchus   exiguus  and  Eupelmus 

cyaniceps  bred  from,  250 
Iporaea,  Bruchus  discoideus  infesting,  ref.,  165. 
Bruchus  lucosomus  and  compactus  ( ?)  on,  166. 
leptophylla,  Bruchus  discoideus  on,  166. 
Ironwood,  denuded  by  Acrophylla  tesselata,  64. 

tree,  Bruchus  pruininus  on,  166. 
Isaria  densa,  recent  work  on,  69. 
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tives,  on  the  other  hand,  which  act  elsewhere  as  checks  upon  the  conduct  of 
the  people,  and  keep  them  within  the  bounds  of  decency,  are  not  at  all  under- 
stood or  appreciated  by  the  Oalifornians,  for  which  reason  the  teachings  of 
religion  can  make  but  little  impression  upon  their  unprepared  minds;  and  being 
thus  unrestramed  by  any  considerations,  they  easily  yield  to  the  impulses  oT 
their  character,  m  which  a  strong  passion  for  illegal  sexual  intercourse  forms  a 
prominent  feature.  In  all  bad  habits  and  vices  the  Californian  women  fully 
equal  the  men,  but  surpass  them  in  impudence  and  want  of  devotion,  contrary 
to  the  habit  of  the  female  sex  in  all  the  rest  of  the  world.  There  were  certainly 
some  among  the  Oalifornians  who  led  edifying  lives  and  behaved  in  a  praise- 
worthy manner  after  having  embraced  the  Christian  faith;  but  their  number 
was  very  small ;  the  reverse,  on  the  contrary,  being  the  general  rule  to  such  a 
degree  that  the  wicked  and  vicious  formed  the  great  majority  of  the  natives. 
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CHAPTER   VII.— THEIR   TREATMENT   OF   THE  SICK.— FUNERAL    CCSTOMS. 

With  all  their  poor  diet  and  hardships,  the  Oalifornians  are  seldom  sick. 
Thev  are  n  general  strong,  hardy,  and  much  healthier  than  the  many  thousands 
whK  daUy  in  ahundance  and  on  the  choicest  fare  that  the  skill  of  Pansjan 
loks  can  prepare.     It  is  very  probable  that  most  Cahformans  would  attain  a 

rns^'y/S:,  a^er  havingVfely  passed  th-"gVS-l'°S%fher'Ltert 
hood-  but  thev  are  immoderate  in  eating,  runnmg,  bathing,  and  o  her  matters, 
and  thus  doubtless  shorten  their  existence.  Excepting  consumption  and  that 
d^seasVwhkh  was  brought  from  America  to  Spain  and  Naples,  and  from  thence 
spread  over  vaTfous  countries,  they  are  but  little  subject  to  the  disorders  com- 
moTin  Europe;  podagra,  apoplexy,  dropsy,  cold  and  petechial  fevers  being 
ZosrunkSn  aLnl  them'  \niere  is  no  word^in  theiHanguage  to  express 
sickness  in  general  or  any  particular  disease.     "  To  be  sick,    tuey  sigmiy  ^7 


^"^o^Ae"  small-pox  the  Oalifornians  are.  like  other  Americans,  indebted  to 
Europeans  a^d  this  disease  assumes  a  most  pestilential  character  among  them. 
A  Se  of  c5  which  a  Spaniard,  just  recovered  from  the  small-pox.  had  given 
t  rCaltfornian  communicited.  in  the  year  1763.  the  disease  to  a  small  mission. 
Sid  in  three  months  more  than  a  hundred  individuals  died,  no  to  speak  of  many 
XheJs  who  hS  been  infected,  but  were  saved  by  the  unwearied  pams  and  care 
of  the  missionary.  Not  one  of  them  would  have  escaped  the  malady,  had  not 
1  mS  runaway  from  the  neighborhood  of  the  hospital  as  soon  as  they 
ilUpftvprod  tho  contagious  nature  of  the  disease. 
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lions  of  such  violent  character  that  the  noise  almost  resembled  thunder,  and 
.  could  be  heard  at  a  distance  of  forty  and  more  paces.  The  eructations  lasted 
iibout  half  a  minute,  and  followed  each  other  after  an  interval  of  a  few  minutes. 
The  appetite  of  the  patient  was  good,  and  she  complained  of  nothing  else.  In  this 
condition  she  remained  for  a  week,  when  she  suddenly  dropped  down  in  such  a 
manner  that  I  thought  she  would  never  rise  again ;  but  I  was  mistaken,  for  the 
eructations  and  the  peculiar  fits  continued  for  three  years,  until  she  became  at 
last  emaciated  and  (Med  in  the  month  of  July,  1766.  A  few  days  after  the 
outbreak  of  her  malady,  her  husband  was  attacked  by  the  same  disorder,  and 
on  my  departure,  in  1768,  I  left  him  without  hope  of  recovery.  Subsequently 
the  woman's  brother  and  his  wife  suflfered  in  like  manner,  and  after  these 
fieveral  other  Oalifornians,  principally  of  the  female  sex.  Neither  the  oldest  of 
the  natives,  nor  missionaries  living  for  thirty  years  in  the  country,  had  hitherto 
been  acquainted  with  this  extraordinary  and  apparently  contagious  disease. 

The  patience  of  Oalifornians  in  sickness  is  really  admirable.  Hardly  a  sigh 
is  heaved  by  those  who  lie  on  the  bare  ground  in  the  most  pitiable  condition 
and  racked  with  pain.  They  look  without  dread  upon  their  ulcers  and  wounds, 
a,nd  submit  to  burning  and  cutting,  or  make  incisions  in  their  own  flesh  for  ex- 
tracting thorns  and  splinters,  with  as  much  indiflference  as  though  the  operation 
were  performed  on  somebody  else.  It  is,  however,  an  indication  of  approach- 
ing death  when  they  lose  their  appetite. 

Their  medical  art  is  very  limited,  consisting  almost  exclusively,  whatever 
the  character  of  the  disease  may  be,  in  the  practice  of  binding,  when  feasible, 
a  cord  or  coarse  rope  tightly  around  the  affected  part  of  the  body.  Sometimes 
they  make  use  of  a  kind  of  bleeding  by  cutting  with  a  sharp  stone  a  few  small 
openings  in  the  inflamed  part,  in  order  to  draw  blood  and  thus  relieve  the 
patient.  Though  every  year  a  number  of  Oalifornians  die  by  the  bite  of  the 
rattlesnake,  their  only  remedy  against  such  accidents  consists  in  tightly  bind- 
ing the  injured  member  a  little  above  the  wound  towards  the  heart;  but  if  the 
part  wounded  by  the  reptile  is  a  finger  or  a  hand,  they  simply  cut  it  off,  and  I 
knew  several  who  had  performed  this  cure  on  themselves  or  on  individuals  of  their 
families.  Now-a-days  they  beg  in  nearly  all  cases  of  disease  for  tallow  to  rub 
the  affected  part,  and  also  for  Spanish  snuff  which  they  use  against  headache 
and  sore  eyes.  Excepting  the  remedies  just  mentioned,  they  have  no  appli- 
ances whatever  against  ulcers,  wounds,  or  other  external  injuries,  and  far  less 
against  internal  disorders;  and  though  they  may  repeatedly  have  seen  the 
missionary  using  some  simple  for  removing  a  complaint,  they  will,  either  from 
forgetfulness  or  indolence,  never  employ  it  for  themselves  or  others,  but  always 
apply  to  the  missionary  again. 

They  do  not,  however,  content  themselves  with  these  natural  remedies,  but 
have  also  recourse  to  supernatural  means,  which  certainly  never  brought  about 
a  recovery.  There  are  many  impostors  among  them,  pretending  to  possess  the 
power  of  curing  diseases,  and  the  ignorant  Indians  have  so  much  faith  in  their 
art  that  they  send  for  one  or  more  of  these  scoundrels  whenever  they  are  indis- 
posed. In  treating  a  sick  person,  these  jugglers  employ  a  small  tube,  which 
they  use  for  sucking  or  blowing  the  patient  for  a  while,  making,  also,  various 
grimaces  and  muttering  something  which  they  do  not  understand  themselves, 
until,  finally,  after  much  hard  breathing  and  panting,  they  show  the  patient  a 
flint,  or  some  other  object  previously  hidden  about  their  persons,  pretending  to 
have  at  last  removed  the  real  cause  of  the  disorder.  Twelve  of  these  liars 
received  one  day,  by  my  orders,  the  punishment  they  deserved,  and  the  whole 
people  had  to  promise  to  desist  in  future  from  these  practices,  or  else  I  would 
no  more  preach  for  them.  But  when,  a  few  weeks  afterwards,  that  individual, 
who  first  of  all  had  engaged  to  renounce  the  devil,  fell  sick,  he  sent  imme- 
diately ag^ain  for  the  Mowpr  to  nerform  the  usual  jiie:g:lery. 
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Trinidad  Field  Naturalists'  Club,  journal  of,  rev., 
65. 

Trioza  tripunctata,  annual  generations  of,  227. 
Trirhabda  luteocincta,  on  Artemisia  californica, 
35. 

TrirtHolcus  murgantitt},  paravsite  of  cabbage  bug, 
138. 

Tristyla.n.  gen.,  332. 

alboplagiata,  n.  sp.,  332. 
Tronibidium,  larval,  transmitter  of  disease,  ref., 
273. 

or  Mexican  jigger,  211. 
Trull ula  saccbari,  name  proposed  for  cane-fungus, 

52. 
Trypeta  electa,  on  Solanum  carolinense,  135. 

pomonella,  apple  maggot,  ni.,  264. 
Tsetse  fly,  transmitter  of  disease,  ref.,  273. 
Turkeys  vs.  garden  insects,  257. 
Turnip  aphis  in  England,  m.,  293. 

beetle,  red,  injuries  by,  1, 2. 

moth,  diamond-back,  in  Iowa,  ref.,  66. 
Tussock-moth,  imported,   in  Massachusetts,  ref., 
213. 

white-marked,  in  Massachusetts,  ref.,  213. 

willow,  in  Massachusetts,  ref.,  213. 
Tychius  synopsis  of,  ref.,  279. 

semisquamosus,  Bracon  sp.  bred  from,  141. 
Tylodenna    foveolatum,     Catoloccus   tylodermaj 
bred  from,  250. 

fragaria-,  possibly  parasitized  by  'Jattdoccus 
tyloderma?,  250. 
Typha  angustifolia,  Lita  solanella  on,  163. 
Typhlocyba  roste,  on  apple,  m.,  18. 

vitifex,  irrigation  against,  78. 
Typophorus  canellus,  hibernation  of,  m.,  336;  ret., 

338. 
Tyroglyphus  longior,  in  hay,  m.,2C6. 

malus.  in  France,  362. 
Twig  girdler,  in  Oklahoma  bull.,  ref.,  148. 

U. 

Univorous  class  of  insects,  defined,  120. 
Urquhart,  A.  T.,  ref.  to  art.  by,  64. 
rtilizat  on  of  spider  silk,  347. 

V. 

Valgus  canaliculatus,  notes  on,  53. 
squamiger,  notes  on,  53. 

Vancouver  Island  Oak-looper,  parasitized  l»y  Pini- 
pla  ellopia^  289. 
by  Telonomns  sp.,  289. 
Vanduzea.  food-habits  of  species,  93. 
Vedalia  cardiiialis,  colonization  of,  139. 

.     establishment  of,  in  California,  m.,  127. 
importations  of,  142. 
success  in  Egypt,  50. 
wanted  for  use  against  mealy  bug,  60. 
n.  sp.,  preying  upon  Icerya  pMrchasi.  71. 
Vegetarian  mosquito,  anoiher.  345. 
Ver  macaque,  local  name  of  human  bot.,  59. 
under  skin  of  man,  3. 
nioyocuil,  hominivorous  bot.,  ref.,  3. 
Verminous  tracheibnmchitis,  see  Gapes. 
Vine,  ('hwrooamjia  celerioou,  277. 
Vineyards,  an  intruder  in,  343. 


Vinson,  A.,  on  spiders,  quotcMl,  347. 
Vinsonia  stellifera,  food-plants  of,  160. 
on  Acliras  sapota,  159. 

W. 

Walking  stick,  damage  by,  268. 
damaging  forest  trees,  ref.,  63. 
insect  destroying  forest  trees  in  Australia, 

ref.,  63. 
locally  known  as  scorpion,  271 . 
Sarcophaga  bred  from,  23. 
Walnut  caterpillar,  in  Nebraska,  m.,  195. 
Washburn,  F.L.,  on  Codling,  Moth,  andHopLonse 

in  Oregon,  re\ .,  292. 
Wasps,  fossorial,  systematic  work  on,  ref.,  149. 

potter,  enemy  of  parsnip  web-worm,  107. 
Water  bug,  an  interesting  art.,  189-194. 
Wax  moths,  in  a  cupboard,  260. 
Weather,  insects  said  to  forecast,  352. 
Webster,  F.  M.,  bulletins  45  and  46,  Ohio  station 

rev.,  296. 
Websteria  tritici,  breeding  habits  of,  90. 
Web  worm,  fall,  abundance  in  Canada,  125. 
enemy  of,  134. 
in  Canada,  ref.,  62. 
in  Massachusetts,  ref.,  213. 
might  be  controlled  by  irrigation,  80. 
garden,  damage  by,  55. 
eaten  by  striped  gopher,  ref.,  5. 
of  the  sugar  beet,  320. 
"  Weeping  tree,'  Proconia  undata  causing.  204. 
Weevil,  beau,  American,  rev.,  133, 
article  on,  86, 87. 

nomenclature   and   oviposition    of,    art., 
27-33. 
black,  in  grain,  ref.,  2. 
clover-leaf,  in  Ohio,  54. 

westward  spread  of,  279. 
in  mullein  seeds,  261. 
pea,  compared  with  bean  weevil,  86. 
rice,  in  Maryland,  ref.,  2. 
strawberry,  article  on,  167-186. 
=Aiithonomus  signatus.  175. 
covering  beds  as  a  i)reventive  against, 

183. 
ditt'erences  in   individuals    due  to  food- 
plants,  175, 
egg  of,  177. 
habits  of  adults,  180. 
in  Delaware,  ref.,  217. 
injuries  of,  167-170. 
larva  of,  178. 
lifehistory  of,  177, 181. 
on  blackberry,  172. 
oviposition  of,  177. 
parasites  and  natural  enemies,  181. 
past  history,  167. 
probably  single-brooded,  17!». 
pupa  of,  179. 
remedies  against,  182. 
trap  crops  for,  183. 
wild  food -plants  of,  174. 
work  of,  170-174. 

work  on  different  varieties  of  ]>lants,  173. 
Weevils,  protecting  corn  from,  ref.,  272. 
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It  is  to  be  feared  that  some  of  those  who  are  seized  with  illness  far  from  the 
mission,  and  not  carried  thither,  are  buried  alive,  especially  old  people,  and 
such  as  have  few  relations,  for  they  are  in  the  habit  of  digging  the  grave  two 
or  three  days  before  the  patient  breathes  his  last.  It  seems  tedious  to  them  to 
spend  much  time  near  an  old,  dying  person  that  was  long  ago  a  burden  to  them 
and  looked  upon  with  indifference.  A  person  of  my  acquaintance  restored  a 
girl  to  life  that  was  already  bound  up  in  a  deer-skin,  according  to  their  custom, 
and  ready  for  burial,  by  administering  to  her  a  good  dose  of  chocolate.  She  lived 
many  years  afterwards.  On  their  way  to  the  mission,  some  natives  broke  the 
neck  of  a  blind,  sick  old  woman,  in  order  to  be  spared  the  trouble  of  carrying 
her  a  few  miles  further.  Another  patient,  being  much  annoyed  by  gnats,  which 
no  one  felt  inclined  to  keep  off  from  him,  was  covered  up  in  such  a  manner 
that  he  died  of  suffocation.  In  transporting  a  patient  from  one  place  to 
another,  they  bind  him  on  a  rude  litter,  made  of  crooked  pieces  of  wood,  which 
would  constitute  a  perfect  rack  for  any  but  Indian  bones,  the  carriers  being  iu 
the  habit  of  running  with  their  charge. 

Concerning  their  consciences  and  eternity,  the  Oalifornians  are  perfectly 
quiet  during  their  sickness,  and  die  off  as  calmly  as  though  they  were  sure  of 
heaven.  As  soon  as  a  person  has  given  up  the  ghost,  a  terrible  howling  is 
raised  by  the  women  that  are  present,  and  by  those  to  whom  the  news  is  com- 
municated, yet  no  one  sheds  tears,  excepting,  perhaps,  the  nearest  relations, 
and  the  whole  proceeding  is  a  mere  ceremony.  But  who  would  believe  that 
some  of  them  show  a  dislike  to  be  buried  according  to  the  rites  of  the  Catholic 
religion?  Having  noticed  that  certain  individuals,  who  were  dangerously  sick, 
yet  still  in  possession  of  their  faculties,  objected  to  being  led  or  carried  to  the 
mission,  in  order  to  obtain  there  both  spiritual  and  material  assistance,  I  in- 
quired the  cause  of  this  strange  behavior,  and  was  informed  they  considered  it 
as  a  derision  of  the  dead  to  bury  them  with  ringing  of  the  bells,  chanting,  and 
other  ceremonies  of  the  Catholic  church. 

One  of  them  told  me  they  had  formerly  broken  the  spine  of  the  deceased 
before  burying  them,  and  had  thrown  them  into  the  ditch,  rolled  up  like  a  ball, 
"believing  that  they  would  rise  up  again  if  not  treated  in  this  manner.  I  saw 
them,  however,  frequently  putting  shoes  on  the  feet  of  the  dead,  which  rather 
seems  to  indicate  that  they  entertain  the  idea  of  a  journey  after  death;  but 
whenever  I  asked  them  why  they  observed  this  probably  very  ancient  custom, 
they  could  not  give  me  any  satisfactory  answer.  In  time  of  mourning,  both 
men  and  women  cut  off  their  hair  almost  entirely,  which  formerly  was  given 
to  their  physicians  or  conjurers,  who  made  them  into  a  kind  of  mantle  or  large 
wig,  to  be  worn  on  solemn  occasions. 

When  a  death  has  taken  place,  those  who  want  to  show  the  relations  of  the 
deceased  their  respect  for  the  latter  lie  in  wait  for  these  people,  and  if  they 
pa?s  they  come  out  from  their  hiding-place,  almost  creeping,  and  intonate  a 
mournful,  plaintive,  /m,  hu,  hu  f  wounding  their  heads  with  pointed,  sharp 
stones,  until  the  blood  flows  down  to  their  shoulders.  Although  this  barbarous 
custom  has  frequently  been  interdicted,  they  are  unwilling  to  discontinue  it. 
When  I  learned,  a  few  years  ago,  that  some  had  been  guilty  of  this  trans- 
gression after  the  death  of  a  certain  woman,  I  left  them  the  choice  either  to 
submit  to  the  fixed  punishment  or  to  repeat  this  mourning  ceremony  in  my 
presence.    They  chose  the  latter,  and,  in  a  short  time,  I  saw  the  blood  trick- 


lins:  down  from  their  lacerated  heads. 
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RECORD    OF    SCIENCE   FOR   1886. 


A  Study  of  a  special  method  of  illustrating  the  periodic  law,  proposed 
by  Prof.  Emerson  Reynolds,  leads  Mr.  Crookes  to  a  theory  of  the  fijenesis 

of  the  elements. 

He  supposes  in  the  very  beginnings  of  time,  before  geological  ages, 
the  existence  of  a  primordial  matter,  which  he  names  protyle{r.po  and  bX-q). 
He  imagines  a  '^  primal  stage,  before  even  the  sun  himself  had  consol- 
idated from  the  original  protyle,  when  all  was  in  an  ultra-gaseous  state, 
at  a  temperature  inconceivably  hotter  than  anything  now  existing  in 
the  visible  universe;  so  high,  indeed,  that  the  chemical  atoms  could  not 
have  been  formed,  being  still  far  above  their  dissociation  points.    In  the 
course  of  time  some  process  akin  to  cooling,  probably  internal,  reduces 
the  temperature  of  the  cosmic  protyle  to  a  point  at  which  the  first  step 
in  granulation  takes,  place— matter,  as  we  know  it,  comes  into  existence, 
and  atoms  are  formed.    As  soon  as  an  atom  is  formed  out  of  protyle  It 
is  a  store  of  energy  potential  and  kinetic.    To  obtain  this  energy  the 
neighboring  protyle  must  be  refrigerated  by  it,  and  thereby  the  subse- 
quent formation  of  other  atoms  will  be  accelerated.    But  with  atomic 
matter  the  various  forms  of  energy  which  require  matter  to  render  them 
evident  begin  to  act;  and  amongst  others  that  form  of  energy  which 
has  for  one  of  its  factors  what  we  now  call  atomic  weight.    The  easiest 
formed  element,  the  one  most  nearly  allied  to  the  protyle  in  simplicity, 
is  first  born.    Hydrogen  (or  perhaps  helium),  of  all  the  known  elements 
the  one  of  simplest  structure  and  lowest  atomic  weight,  is  the  first  to 
come  into  being.     For  some  time  hydrogen  would  be  the  only  form  of 
matter  (as  we  now  know  it)  in  existence,  and  between  hydrogen  and  the 
next  formed  element  there  would  be  a  considerable  gap  in  time,  during 
the  latter  part  of  which  the  element  n^xt  in  order  of  simplicity  would 
be  slowly  approaching  its  birth  point.    Pending  this  period  we  may  sup- 
pose  that  the  evolutionary  process,  which  soon  was  to  determine  the 
birth  of  a  new  element,  would  also  determine  its  atomic  weight,  its  af- 
finities, and  its  chemical  position." 

Space  at  our  command  forbids  our  following  the  author  further  in  his 
sketch  of  the  genesis  of  the  elements.  The  application  of  radiant-mat- 
ter spectra  to  the  theory  is  a  weighty  contribution  to  the  ingenious 
argument  so  interestingly  portrayed,  and  one  which  the  author  alone  is 
qualified  to  advance.    (Nature,  xxxiv,  423.) 

Valency  and  the  Electrical  Charge  on  the  Atom^  by  A.  P.  Laurie.— The 
author  points  out  the  bearing  of  the  facts  of  electrolysis  on  the  true 
nature  of  valency.  Helmholtz  has  shown  that  it  follows  from  Faraday's 
experiments  on  electrolysis,  that  while  a  monovalent  atom  carries  to  the 
electrode  one  charge  of  electricity,  a  divalent  atom  carries  two  charges 
of  electricity;  in  other  words,  electrolysis  proves  that  differences  of 
valency  mean  differences  in  the  electrical  charge  on  the  atom.  The  au- 
thor remarks  that  many  elements  vary  in  valency ;  copper,  for  instance, 
forms  two  very  unlike  series  of  compounds^  one  in  which  it  is  monova- 
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CHAPTER  X. — THEIR    LANGUAGE. 

The  account  thus  far  given  of  the  character  and  the  habits  of  the  OaJifor- 
nians  will,  to  a  certain  extent,  enable  the  reader  to  form,  in  advance,  an  esti- 
mate of  their  language.  A  people  without  laws  and  religion,  who  think  and 
speak  of  nothing  but  their  wod  and  other  things  which  they  have  in  common 
with  animals,  who  carry  on  no  trade,  and  entertain  no  friendly  intercourse  with 
neighboring  tribes,  that  consist,  like  themselves,  only  of  a  few  hundred  souls 
and  always  remain  within  their  own  small  district,  where  nothing  is  to  be  seen 
but  thorns,  rocks,  game,  and  vermin,  such  a  people,  I  say,  cannot  be  expected 
to  speak  an  elegant  and  rich  language.  A  man  of  sixty  years  ran  away  from 
my  mission  with  his  son,  a  boy  of  about  six  years,  and  they  spent  five  years 
alone  in  the  Oalifornian  wilderness,  when  they  were  found  and  brought  back  to 
the  mission.  Every  one  can  imagine  how  and  on  what  subjects  these  two  her- 
mits may  have  conversed  in  their  daily  intercourse.  The  returned  lad,  who 
had  then  nearly  reached  his  twelfth  year,  was  hardly  able  to  speak  three  words 
in  succession,  and  excepting  water,  wood,  jirCy  snake,  mouse,  and  the  like,  he 
could  name  nothing,  insomuch  that  he  was  called  the  dull  and  dumb  Pablo,  or 
Paul,  by  his  own  countrymen.  The  story  of  this  boy  may  almost  be  applied 
to  the  whole  people. 

Leaving  aside  a  great  many  dialects  and  oflfshoots,  six  entirely  diflPerent 
languages  have  thus  far  been  discovered  in  California,  namely,  the  Ltaymdna, 
about  the  mission  of  Loreto ;  the  Gotshimi,  in  the  mission  of  St.  Xavier,  and 
others  towards  the  north;  the  Utshiti  and  the  Pericua  in  the  south;  the  still 
unknown  language  spoken  by  the  nations  whom  Father  Linck  visited  in  1766, 
during  his  exploration  of  the  northern  part  of  the  peninsula ;  and,  lastly,  the 
Wdlcuri  language,  of  which  I  am  now  about  to  treat,  having  learned  as  much 
of  it  as  was  necessary  for  conversing  with  the  natives. 


C%        f\        CITT'tt'V^ 
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The  Waicuri  language*  is  of  an  exceedingly  barbarous  and  rude  description, 
by  which  rudeness,  however,  I  do  not  mean  a  hard  pronunciation  or  a  suc- 
cession of  many  consonants,  for  these  qualities  do  not  form  the  essence  of  a 
language,  but  merely  its  outward  character  or  conformation,  and  are  more  or 
less  imaginary,  as  it  were,  among  those  who  are  unacquainted  with  it.  It  is 
well  known  that  Italians  and  Frenchmen  consider  the  German  language  as 
barbarous,  while  the  Germans  have  the  like  opinion  of  the  Bohemian  or  Polish 
languages ;  but  these  impressions  cease  as  soon  as  the  Frenchmen  or  Italians 
can  converse  in  German,  and  the  Germans  in  the  Bohemian  or  Polish  tongues. 

In  the  Waicuri  alphabet  the  letters  o,f,g,  I,  x,  z  are  wanting,  also  the  s,  except- 
ing in  the  tsh  ;  but  the  great  deficiency  of  the  language  consists  in  the  total 
absence  of  a  great  many  words,  the  want  of  which  would  seem  to  render  it 
almost  impossible  for  reasonable  beings  to  converse  with  each  other  and  to 
receive  instruction  in  the  Christian  religion.  For  whatever  is  not  substantia^ 
and  cannot  be  seen  or  touched  or  otherwise  perceived  by  the  senses,  has  no 
name  in  the  Waicuri  language.  There  are  no  nouns  whatever  for  expressing 
virtues,  vices,  or  the  difterent  dispositions  of  the  mind,  and  there  exist  only  a 
few  adjectives  of  this  ckss,  namely,  merry,  sad,  lazy,  and  angry,  all  of  which 
merely  denote  such  humors  as  can  be  perceived  in  a  person's  face.  All  terms 
relating  to  rational  human  and  civil  life,  and  a  multitude  of  words  for  signi- 
fying other  objects,  are  entirely  wanting,  so  that  it  would  be  a  vain  trouble  to 
look  in  the  Waicuri  vocabulary  for  the  following  expressions:  life,  death, 
weather,  time,  cold,  heat,  world,  rain,  understanding,  will,  memory,  knowledge 
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A   SOUTHERN   OBSERVATORY. 


<^  What  is  the  Milky  Way?''  may  be  called  the  question  of  questions 
for  future  astronomers;  but  it  has  only  of  late  been  brought  to  some 
extent  within  the  range  of  available  methods.  More  feasible  aims 
prompted  the  foundation  of  southern  observatories.  English  official 
astronomy  in  particular  took  its  rise  directly  from  the  requirements  of 
English  seamen.  Flamsteed  was  commissioned  to  determine  the  places 
of  the  stars,  not  because  any  speculative  interest  attached  to  them, 
but  simply  in  order  that  they  might  serve  for  divisions  (as  it  were)  of 
the  great  dial  plate  of  the  heavens,  upon  which  the  moon  marked 
Greenwich  time,  and  might  hence  be  got  to  tell  the  longitude  in  every 

part  of  the  world.  -  ... 

But  English  astronomy  was  incomplete,  even  from  a  strictly  utilita- 
rian point  of  view,  so  long  as  it  failed  to  embrace  the  whole  of  the 
celestial  sphere;  and  in  proportion  as  England's  colonial  empire  be- 
came consolidated,  the  need  of  a  supplementary  establishment  to  that 
at  Greenwich  was  rendered  more  and  more  imperative. 

In  the  choice  of  its  situation,  there  was  scarcely  room  for  a  doubt. 
The  Cape  of  Good  Hope  was  already  distinguished  as  the  scene  of 
Lacaille's  labors  in  1851-'52;  and  these  furnished  the  virtual  starting- 
point  of  austral  astronomy.    As  their  result,  10,000  southern  stars  and 
forty-two  nebuhe  were  known  at  the  beginning  of  this  century;  and  an 
indication  of  a  somewhat  anomalous  character  (yet  the  only  one  of  any 
kind  at  hand)  had  been  procured  regarding  the  figure  of  our  globe 
south  of  the  equator.    It  seemed  to  show  that  the  earth  bulged  the 
wrong  way,— in  other  words,  was  prolate  instead  of  oblate.     Its  cor- 
rection or  verification  was  hence  of  extreme  interest,  and  the  re-meas- 
urement of  Lacaille's  arc  of  the  meridian  came  to  be  recognized  as  a 
prime  necessity  of  geodetic  science.    By  an  order  in  council,  dated 
October  20,  1820,  the  establishment  of  a  permanent  observatory  at  the 
Cape  was  accordingly  decreed,  and  the  first  royal  astronomer  was  im- 
mediately afterwards  appointed,  in  the  person  of  the  Bev.  Fearon 
Fallows,  of  St,  Johns  College,  Cambridge, 

A  Cumbrian  weaver's  son,  he  had  contrived,  while  still  a  boy  work- 
ing at  the  loom,  to  attain  a  notable  proficiency  in  mathematics;  and, 
his  talents  attracting  attention,  some  gentlemen  of  tlie  neighborhood 
subscribed  to  procure  him  a  suitable  education.  He  graduated  in 
1813,  as  third  wrangler  to  Herschel's  and  Peacock's  first  and  second, 
and  was  elected  on  the  earliest  opportunity  a  fellow  of  his  college.  The 
prosperity  and  happiness  of  his  life  culminated  when  he  found  himself 
as  His  Majesty's  astronomer  at  the  Cape,  in  a  position  to  marry  the 
eldest  daughter  of  his  first  patron,  the  Eev.  Mr.  Hervey,  of  Bridekirk. 
This  however  was  the  last  fortunate  event  of  his  life.  Disappoint- 
ment and  chagrin  presided  over  the  entire  series  of  poor  Fallows'  ex* 
periences  in  South  Africa.  Suspense  through  circumlocutory  proceed- 
ings  at  home,  anxiety  due  to  the  misconduct  or  lawlessness  of  those 
employed  by  him  in  the  (?ol(my,  vexation  indescribable  at  the  defects 


>r,  decency,  consolation,  peace,  quarrel,  member,  joy,  imputation,  mind, 
friend,  friendship,  truth,  hashfulness,  enmity,  faith,  love,  hope,  wish,  desire,  hate, 
anger,  gratitude,  patience,  meekness,  envy,  industry,  virtue,  vice,  beauty,  shape, 
sickness,  danger,  fear,  occasion,  thing,  punishment,  doubt,  servant,  master,  vir- 
gin, judgment,  suspicion,  happiness,  happy,  reasonable,  bashful,  decent,  cleve)\ 
moderate,  pious,  obedient,  rich,  poor,  young,  old,  agreeable,  lovely,  friendly, 
half,  quick,  deep,  round,  contended,  more,  less,  to  greet,  to  thank,  to  punish,  to 
he  silent,  to  promenade,  to  complain,  to  worship,  to  doubt,  to  buy,  to  flatter,  to 
caress,  to  persecute,  to  dwell,  to  breathe,  to  imagine,  to  idle,  to  insult,  to  console, 
to  live,  and  a  thousand  words  of  a  similar  character,  t 

The  word  living  they  have  neither  as  a  noun  nor  as  a  verb,  neither  in  a 
natural  nor  a  moral  sense ;  but  only  the  adjective  alive.  Bad,  narrow,  short, 
distant.  Utile,  &c.,  they  cannot  express  unless  by  adding  the  negation  ja  or 
raX  to  the  words  good,  wide,  long,  near,  and  much.  They  have  particular 
words  for  signifying  an  old  man,  an  old  woman,  a  young  man,  a  young  wormn, 
and  so  forth ;  but  the  terms  old  or  young  do  not  exist  in  their  language.  The 
Waicmi  contains  only  four  words  for  denoting  the  diflferent  colors,  insomuch 
that  the  natives  cannot  distinguish  in  their  speech  yellow  from  red,  blue  from 
green,  black  from  brown,  white  from  ash-colored,  &c. 

Now  let  the  reader  imagme  how  difficult  it  is  to  impart  to  the  Californians 
any  knowledge  of  European  aflfairs ;  to  interpret  for  them  some  article  from  a 


^»»  T^}^^I*\  ^?'}^^^  l^^S^^  8  T®ry  cunous  account  of  the  language  is  contained  on  paffes 
177-194  of  the  "Nachnchten."  It  comprises,  besides  the  general  remarks  on  the  char- 
ttctenstic  features  of  the  language,  the  Lord's  Prayer  and  the  Creed,  both  with  literal  and 
free  translations,  and  the  conjugation  of  a  verb.— W.  W.  T.—The  Literature  of  A  mencan 
Abongiml  Languages,  by  Hermann  E.  Ludewig,  with  Additions  and  Corrections,  bv  Professor 
mUiam  W.  Turner.    London,  1858,  p.  245.  *   ^    r  jt^ssvr 

It  may  be  remarked  in  this  place,  that  the  author*s  name  is  printed  in  three  different  ways 
viz:  Beger,  Begert,  and  Baegert.     In  writing  '' Baegert,''  I  foUow  Waitz,  who  probably 
gives  the  correct  spellinff  of  the  name.  '^ 

t  The  author  adds ;  *°And  all  noun 
ung,  and  schaft.^* 

t  It  will  hardly  be  necessary  to  mention  that  the  Waicuri  words  must  be  pronounced  as 
German.  Excepting  the  tsch,  which  is  replaced  by  the  equivalent  English  sound  tsh  the 
orthography  of  the  author  has  strictly  been  preserved.  -  * 


nouns  in  general  that  end  in  German  in  heit,  keit,  niss. 


Madrid  newspaper,  if  one  happens  to  be  seen  in  California  a  year  or  more  after 
its  appearance ;  or  to  enlarge  upon  the  merits  of  the  Saints,  and  to  explain,  for 
instance,  how  they  renounced  all  vanity,  forsaking  princely  possessions  and 
even  kingdoms,  and  distributed  their  property  among  the  poor  ;  how  their  lives 
were  spent  in  voluntary  poverty,  chastity,  and  humility ;  and,  further,  that 
they  subjected  themselves  for  years  to  the  severest  penances,  conquered  their 
passions  and  subdued  their  inclinations;  that  they  devoted  daily  eight  and 
more  hours  to  prayer  and  contemplation ;  that  they  disregarded  worldly  con- 
cerns and  even  their  own  lives ;  slept  on  the  bare  ground,  and  abstained  from 
meat  and  wine.  For  want  of  words,  the  poor  preacher  has  to  place  his  finger 
to  his  mouth  in  order  to  illustrate  eating ;  and  concerning  the  comforts  of  life, 
every  Californian  will  tell  him  that  he  never,  as  long  as  he  lived,  slept  in  a 
bed ;  that  he  is  entirely  unacquainted  with  such  articles  as  bread,  wine,  and 
beer ;  and  that,  excepting  rats  and  mice,  he  hardly  ever  tasted  any  kind  of 
meat. 

The  above-mentioned  and  a  great  many  ether  words  are  wanting  in  the 
Waicuri  language,  simply  because  those  who  speak  it  never  \ise  these  terms ; 
their  almost  animal-like  existence  and  narrow  compass  of  ideas  rendering  the 
application  of  such  expressions  superfluous.  But  concerning  heat  or  cold,  rain 
or  sickness,  they  content  themselves  by  saying,  it  is  warm,  it  rains,  this  or 
that  person  is  sick,  and  nothing  else.  Sentences  like  the  following :  *'  The 
sickness  has  much  weakened  a  certain  person;'*  or,  **cold  is  less  endurable 
than  heat;"  or,  "after  rain  follows  sunshine,"  &c.,  are  certainly  very  simple 
in  themselves  and  current  among  all  peasants  in  Europe,  yet  infinitely  above 
the  range  of  thought  and  speech  of  the  Californians. 

They  cannot  express  the  degrees  of  relationship,  for  instance, ^a^Acr,  mother, 
son,  brother,  nor  the  parts  of  the  human  body,  nor  many  other  words,  such  as 
word  or  speech,  breath,  pain,  comrade,  Sfc.,  singly  and  without  prefixing  the 
possessive  jpronouns  my,  thy,  our,  ifc.     They  say,  therefore,  beddre,  eddre,  tidre. 
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BnM'onerythrogMter,  reared  from  hickory  infested 
with  Cyllene  picta,  248. 
eurygaster,  bred  from  quince  infested  by  Ela- 

phidion  villosum,  248. 
Himplex,  reared  from  nests  of  Khagium  linea- 

tum,  248. 
»p.,  bred  from  Aphis  rumicis,  mm.,  141. 
sp.,  bred  from  Thalpochares  cociphaga,  141 ; 

mm.,  207. 
sp.,  bred  from  Tychius  semisquamosus,  141. 
Braconida),  species  reared  from  Coleoptera,  248. 
Brathibus,  synoptic  table  Of,  ref.,  287. 

californicus,  n.sp.,  ref.,  287. 
British  Columbia,  Dept.  Agriculture  of,  rep't  by, 

rev.,  06. 
Brown's  insect  exterminator,  notice,  364. 
Bruchus   ^North    American,   food-plants    of, art., 

165, 166. 
acupunctus  =  B.  obtectus,  31. 

alboscutellatus,  on  Ludwigia  altemifolia,  165. 

amicus,  on  Parkinsonia,  165. 

aureolns,  on  Astragalus,  166. 

bisignatus,  food-plant  and  parasite  of,  286. 

bivulneratus,  on  Cassia  marilandica,  165. 

breweri  —  B.  obtectus,  31. 

chinensis,  bred  from  beans,  165. 

cruentatus,  on  Parkinsonia,  165. 

desertorum,  food-plants  of,  166. 

discoidens,  on  Ipomsea,  165, 166. 

exiguus,  Euj)elmus  cyaniceps  reared  with,  250. 

on  Amorpha  fruticosa,  166. 
fabse  =  B.  obtectus,  31. 

old  name  of  bean  weevil,  27. 
fraterculus,  infesting  Hedysarum  boreale,  166. 
hibisci,  on  Hibiscus,  165. 
irresectus  =  B.  obtectus,  31 . 
leguminarius  =  B.  obtectus,  31. 
longicoUis,  on  Canavalia,  166. 
lucosomus,  on  IpomsBa,  166. 
n.  sp.,  on  Prosopis  pubescens,  165. 
obscurus  =  B.obsoletus  =  B.  obtectus,  31. 
ob8oletus  =  B.  obtectus,  31. 
compared  with  B.  fabse,  27. 
on  Astragalus,  30. 
obtectus,  article  on,  27-33. 

bred  from  beans,  mm.,  165. 
synonyms  of,  31. 

the  proper  name  for  the  bean  weevil,  133. 
pallidipes  =  B.  obtectus,  31. 
pisi,  bred  from  peas,  mm.,  165. 

compared  with  bean  weevil,  86. 
compared  with  B.  obtectus,  32. 
first  larval  stage  of,  204. 
on  Prosopis  juliflora,  165,  166. 
prosopis,  on  Strombocarpus,  166. 
protractus,  on  Prosopis  j  uliflora,  165. 
pruininus,  on  ironwood,  165, 166. 
quadrimaculatus,  in  beans,  32. 
on  bean  and  cowpeas,  165. 
rufimauus,  bred  from  peas,  165. 
schrankiaB,  on  Schraukia  uncinata,  165. 
scutellaris,  in  beans,  32. 
spp.,  food-plants  of,  166. 
subarmatus  =  B.  obtectus,  31. 
subellipticus  =  B.  obtectus,  31. 
ulkei,  on  Parkinsonia,  165. 


Bruchus  uniformis,  on  Prosopis  and  Strombocar- 
pus, 166. 
varicomis  —  manuscript  name,  31. 
Bruner,  Lawrence,  notice  of  divisional  bulletin 

by,  218. 
Bryobia  pratensis,  in  houses,  266,  347. 
Bucculatrix  canadensisella,  in  Canada,  m.,  289. 

on  birches,  art.,  14-16. 
Bud  curcnlio,  in  Tasmania,  ref.,  216. 
Bud  moth,  eye-spotted,  in  Canada,  ref.,  1,  62. 
(or  worm),  noto  on  spraying,  rem.,  123. 
Paris  green  for,  293. 
rev.  of  bulletin  on,  293. 
•*  Buffalo  bug,"  Otiorhynchus  ovatus  suspected  to 
feed  on,  46. 
gnat,  new  species  of,  61. 
moths,  lady  birds  mistaken  for,  49. 
Bufonida;,  dipterous  larvro  infesting,  209. 
Bulimus  decoUatus,  injurious  in  Bermuda,  269. 
♦'Bull-heads,"  caused  by  Gortyna  immnnis,  125. 
Buprestid  on  strawberry,  17,  18. 
Burgess,  Edward,  work  in  natural  science,  205. 
Burmeister,  Hermann,  obituary  of,  211. 
Butterflies,  important  paper  on,  rev.,  275. 
Butterfly  larvsB,  unusual  abundance  of,  207. 
Buttoning,"  evidently  due  to  Thrips,  126, 127. 
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Cabbage-bug,  harlequin,  irrigation  against,  m.,  81. 
paper  on,  ref.,  117. 
parasites  of,  138. 
butterfly,  imported.   Chipping   sparrow    de- 
stroying, 266;  ref.,  148. 
Sarcophaga  bred  from,  23. 
fly  in  England,  m.,  293. 
lice,  soapsuds  for,  ref.,  5, 62. 
maggot,  carbon  bisulphide  against,  136. 

hellebore  against,  m.,  74. 
moth,  diamond-back,  ref.,  214. 
Plutella,  remedy  for,  m.,  73. 
root-maggot,  In  Canada,  ref.,  62. 
stem  weevil,  In  England,  m.,  296. 
worms,  arsenltes  against,  94, 99. 
com  meal  again  st,  ref.  ,62. 
green,  in  Nebraska,  195. 
immersion  against,  m.,  81. 
Paris  green  used  on,  94. 
remedy  for,  m.,  73. 
Cacoecla  argyrosplla,  on  apple  and  gooseberry,  17. 
postlvlttana,  mistaken  for  codling  moth,  ref.> 

215. 
rosaceana,  on  osage  orange,  155. 
semlferana  (probably)  on  box-elder,  etc.,  49. 
sp.  on  cranberry V  94. 
Cactophagus,  synopsis  of,  ref.,  279. 
Cfenophanes  dlnoderi,  bred  from  Dlnoderus  punc- 
tatus,  248. 
n.  sp.,  Bruchus  bislgnatus   parasitized   by> 

287. 
utllls,  reared  from  Liopus  clnereus,  248. 
Calandra,  synopsis  of,  ref.,  279. 
linearis,  new  to  our  fauna,  279. 
oryzffi.  In  Maryland,  ref.,  2. 
reniotepunctata,  attacking  grain,  refs  ,  62. 
considered  a  synonym  of  C.  granaria,  279. 
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etania,  tishania,  mv  thy  hi,  JZli  z  ^       *  ^^'  ^^y-  ^**  «<'*«'   tetania, 

pain  ^.    BntVkSi£LZho\7eTt^^^^^^  'rr''''  "^'  1''^'  '''' 

words  are,  cue,  apct,  narnH,  taZ,  ZJm^Z  t:Zj7  f'"'!  '^I 
ward.  01- pam  are  significations  which  thernever  thStj,;  ;7,-f«''*^^'  forehead 
sense,  and  far  less  has  it  ever  PnfP«.,l  f^f-  -7  ^}^^^S'^\  of  using  m  a  general 
duties  of  a  father,  of  a  glooTy  a  se^e  T^^^^  *"  speak  for  instance,  of  the 
a  long  a  flat  or  an  aJCZ'.:  r^^i^^^Zri::  ^n^eSatr'' ""' '"  '"^'^^ 

Js''  S?;rfitero?wTrty '^'^^^^  -  SSrand  conjunc. 
plication  namely,  l^r/or^^^^  ""'^.  ^^'^  '^'''  ^^^^  *  ^^fi^'te  a^ 

fo  the  phrase  J:.S;r/orC£^^^^^^^^  or  ..^eW.e^^  ^bich  is  equivaleS 
^ro«^A,  w</i,  for  ^pro  )  ai«;«;/^,,   jL^     ^^     •  v^  P'^^positions  out,  in,  before, 

from  adjectives,  Shardh-  anv  of  fhf"  ^'%-  ^^F  ^'^T^  "°  "^^^^^^^  <i«^'^ed 
superlative  cannot  be  e^ssed  Ua  ^"T'""^  'i^''*  ^^^  comparative  and 
anS  instead  of  saying,  X^^  Pet^l?  f^fj  """'^'^  T"'  "°^  ^'''  ^"^  °«*  «^'«t' 
have  to  use  the  pShrase  pS;wfr7;  ^I'l  ''"'^  H'  "^'^  ^'^"^  ^««^'  t^ey 
Afl*  «o<  «i«cA.    P^^'^P''"*'"'  ^'^'^  'r*<'il  <^nd  has  much,  Paul  is  not  tall  and 


and  French  Wuafes      The  v^rh^T^''"'^  '"■'''  ''^'''^  ''  "'^^^  '"  *'>«  Spanish 

tammaj  bad  or  hp-Iv  vvnmn«       7?^  •'cm'u.«c.««-,  u^^i^  01   odci,  ana  entudi- 

ei  means  ^/-i."  J(Xb  ^/ee Vtef L^^^^^^  ^T/'^'')  T  ^f^  ^°^  -•'^'• 

and  possessive  nronouus      YoilLTS^^i'r'      ■   ^\  ''"'""^h  all  tho  personal 
eitiL,  thy.       P'°°°""'-     ^""^  *^^«»  «i-  *«^^^«»  signifies  also  m,j,  -.U ccun  or 

/.I'i^^'rrr^^i^tht -Ste^^     r^^"  ^'^^  pi*--  ^^--^^ » ^z- 

bn  the  other  lia^d  They  are  vcrvS.n^nr'"'^'^  ^''"  "'P'""^^'  '^^  ^^^  '^^l^' 

biS  &n  befo|p;^,iT3n ;  r-Stanerth:r.;^rr.f 

and  cows,  deer;  hol-ses  amf  lirS^ilS  ^^  "^ '"^"^ '  T"" 

and  tho  missionary,  in  speakine  of  oftnT.;!?  /■  .'  '^'^'^,''/«  "''^e  »«o^Aer,. 

has  his  house  in  the  ZrthX  '^'^        '  "'""'  '^^  ""^ 
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Vrccat  each  witli  a  double  interpretation,  and  also  tiie  whole  conjugation  of  the 
verb  amukiri^X 

Concerning  this  Oalifornian  Lord's  Prayer  and  Creed  and  their  interpreta- 
tions, the  reader  will  take  notice  of  the  following  explanatory  remarks  : 

I.  The  first  translation,  which  stands  immediately  under  the  Calitbrnian  text,, 
is  perfectly  literal  and  shows  the  structure  of  the  Walcuri  language.  Thi^* 
version  must  necessarily  produce  a  bad  effect  upon  European  ears;  whereas  the 
second  translation,  which  is  less  literal  and  therefore  more  intelligible,  may  serve 
to  convey  an  idea  how  the  Walcuri  text  sounds  to  the  natives  themselves  a* 
well  as  to  those  who  understand  their  idiom,  and  have  become  accustomed,  by 
long  practice,  to  the  awkward  position  of  the  woi*ds,  the  absence  of  relative 
pronouns  and  prepositions,  and  the  other  deficiencies  of  the  language. 


0 

*  From  the  coujugation  of  the  verb  amukiri^  given  at  the  end  of  this  chapter,  it  is  evident 
that  these  endings  have  no  reference  to  the  person  or  number  of  the  tenses,  but  may  be  indif- 
feiontljr  employed. 

t  This  compound  word  illustrates  well  the  polysynthetic  character  of  the  WaicuH  language. 

t  We  cannot  be  too  thankful  to  Father  Baegert,  who,  with  all  his  oddity  and  eccentricity, 
has  had  the  philological  taste  to  preserve  and  explain  a  specimen  of  the  Waicuri— -a  favor 
the  greater,  as  neither  Venegas  nor  the  polished  Clavigoro  has  preserved  any  specimen  o.*" 
a  Caiifomian  language,  much  less  a  verb  in  full. 


•  ••wn.l.. 
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2.  The  words  holy,  churchy  God,  ghost,  communion,  grace,  will,  cross,  virgin, 
name,  hell,  kingdom,  bread,  trespass,  temptation,  creator,  forgiveness,  life,  resur- 
rection, Lord,  daily.  Almighty,  third,  8fc,,  are  wanting  in  the  Waicuri  language, 
and  have  either  been  paraphrased,  when  it  was  feasible,  or  replaced  by  corre- 
sponding Spanish  words,  in  order  to  avoid  too  lengthy  and  not  very  intelligible 
sentences.  Some  words  that  could  be  omitted  without  materially  changing  th(3 
sense,  such  as  daily  in  the  Lord's  Prayer,  and  Lord  in  the  Creed,  have  been 
entirely  dropped. 

3.  The  sentence  **he  shall  come  to  judge  the  living  and  the  dead''  could  not 
be  literally  translated,  because  the  Californians  are  unable  to  comprehend  the 
moral  and  theological  sense  of  that  passage  and  others  of  similar  character. 
Nor  could  they  be  taught  in  the  Creed  that  the  flesh  will  livii  again,  for  by 
**  flesh"  they  understand  nothing  but  the  meat  of  deer  and  cows.  They  would 
laugh  at  the  idea  that  men  were  also  flesh,  and  consequently  be  led  to  believe  in 
the  resurrection  of  deer  and  cows,  when  they  were  told  that  the  flesh  will  rise 
again  on  the  day  of  judgment. 

4.  In  the  Waicuri  language  Heaven  is  usually  oilleAaena,  that  is,  the  above , 
and  also,  but  less  frequently,  tekerekddatemba,  which  means  curved  or  arched 
earth  or  land,  because  the  firmament  resembles  a  vault  or  arch.  Hell  they  have 
been  taught  to  call  the  fire  that  never  expires  ;  but  this  expression  is  not  em- 
ployed in  the  Waicuri  Creed. 

'Vht  Lord's  Prayer  in  the  IVaXcurl  language^  with  a  Literal  translation^  showing  the  exact 

succession  of  the  words, 

Kep^-ddre     tekerekddatemba     dai,  ei-ri  akdtuik6-pu-me,        tshdkarrake- 

Our  Father       arched  earth      thou  art,   thee  O !  that    acknowledge  all  will,  praise 

pu-me       ti      tshie:  ectlu    gracia — ri         atume    cat^  tekerekddatemba  tshie;         ei- 
allwill   people  and:    thy   grace  O!  that   have  will  we      arched  earth         and;       thee 

ri     jebarrak6me    ti     pu  jaApe  datemb^,  pde  ei   jebarrak6re,  aena  kea ;  kepeciHn  bCio 
O !  that    obey  will    men  all  here     earth,       as  thee      obey,       above  are ;        our      food 
kep<!  k4n  jatupe  untairi;  cate  kuitsharrakd  t^i  tshie  kepeciln  atacdmara,  p^e  kuitsharrakere 
us   give     this       day;       us       forgive     thou  and      our         evil,  as         forgive 

cat^  tshie  cdvape  atuki^ra  kepetujak^ ;  cat^  tikakamb^  tei  tshie      cuvumer^  catd      ne 
we    also     they       evil  us  do ;         us         help      thou  and  desire  will  not  we  anything 

atuki^ra;   kepe  kakunj^  pe  atacdra  tshie.     Amen, 
evil;         us       protect  from    evil      and.     Amen. 

The  same  in  a  less  literal  translation. 

Our  Father,  Thou  art  in  the  Heaven ;  O  that  all  people  may  acknowledge  and  praise  Thee  i 
O  that  we  may  have  Thy  grace  and  Heaven !  O  that  all  men  may  obey  Thee  here  in  the 
world  as  obey  Thee  who  are  above!  Our  food  give  us  on  this  day,  and  forgive  us  our  sins, 
as  we  also  forgive  those  who  do  us  harm;  and  help  us  that  we  may  not  desire  anything 
sinful,  and  protect  us  from  evil.     Amen. 
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Peach,  AchflBa  chameleon  on,  4. 

attacked  by  Ited-lcg^ed  flea  beetle,  335. 

Ceresa  bubalus  on,  02. 

Xotoxus  calcaratus  on,  197. 

various  insects  on,  17, 18, 19. 
Pear,  Aphis  n.  sp.  on,  17. 

Arctiid  injuring,  17. 

attacked  by  liedlegged  flea  beetle, 335. 

Ceresa  bubalus  on,  92. 

Le  Conte,   Homalodisca  coagulata,   injuring, 
151. 

Lygus  sp.,  injuring,  18. 

Thelia  acuminata  on.  93. 

Thrips  tritici  obtained  on,  126. 
Peas,  weeviled,  germination  of,  ref.,  1. 
Pelargonium,  Diaspis  lanatus  on,  247. 
Pentstemon,  injured  by  herbarium  pest,  41. 
Persea  gratissima,  see  P.  persea. 

persea,  Aspidiotus  on,  160. 
Phalaris  arundinacea,  Gortyna  oataphracta  on, 

125. 
Phaseolus  pauciflorus,  Bruchus  sp.  on,  166. 
Phceuiz  daotylifera,  Aspidiotus  articulatus  on, 

246. 
Phragmites  communis,  Hyalopterus  arundinis  on, 

236. 
Picea  marianna,  Dendroctonus  frontalis  on,  187. 
Pig- weed,  Lytta  marginata  attacking,  260. 
Pine,  Bracon  simplex  reared  from,  248. 

pitch,  Dendroctonus  frontalis  destroying,  187. 

scrub,  Dendroctonus  frontalis  destroying,  187. 

white,  Dendroctonus  frontalis  on,  187. 

yellow,  Dendroctonus   frontalis   destroying, 
187. 

Pinus  echinata,  Dendroctonus  frontalis  destroy- 
ing, 187. 

inops,  Dendroctonus  frontalis  destroying,  187. 

rigida,  Dendroctonus  frontalis  on,  187. 

strobus,  Dendroctonus  frontalis  on,  187 
Plant  parasitism  of  insects,  68. 
Plum,  Anomala  marginata  attacking,  45. 

attacked  by  Serica  anthracina  in  California, 
350. 

Ceresa  bubalus  on,  92. 

Hyalopterus  pruni  on,  236. 

Lecanium  u.  sp.  on,  17. 

Notoxus  calcaratus  on,  197. 

Phytoptus  n.  sp.  on,  16. 

Phytoptus  pruni  ( ?)  on,  17.  ^ 

various  insects  on,  18. 
Polygonum  dumetorum,  Calothysanis  amaturaria 

on,  132. 
Pomegranate,  Ceroplastes  floridensis  on,  247. 
Pond  lily,  Khopalosiphum  nymphsesB  on,  236. 
Poplar,  Homalodisca  coagulata  on  154. 

silver,  Saperda  calcarata  ii^uring,  54. 
Populus  candicans,  Sciapteron  tricincta  on,  82. 
Portlandia  grandiflora,  Aspidiotus  articulatus  on, 

160. 
Potato,  applying  i>oison  to,  ref.,  5. 

Ceresa  bubalus  on,  92. 

Diabrotica  tenella  on,  39. 

Entilia  sinuata  on,  92. 

EpilachnA  hirta  damaging,  4. 

Lytta  marginata  on,  260. 

Orthezia  insignis  on,  247. 
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Potentilla  canadensis,  strawberry  weevil  on,  174. 
P-osopis  juliflora,  Bruchus  protractus  on,  165. 
Bruchus  prosopis  on,  165. 
Eupagoderes  decipiens  on.  40. 
Gyascutus  planicosta  on,  38. 
Pachybrachys  atomarius  on,  39. 
Pandeletejus  cinereus  beaten  from,  40. 
species  of  Membracidae  on,  92, 93. 
Sphsenothecus  saturalis  on,  39. 
pubescens,  Bruchus  n.  sp.  on,  165. 
species  of  Bruchus  on,  166. 
Prune,  Notoxus  calcaratus  on,  197. 
Thricolepis  inomataii^uring,  18. 
trees  attacked  by  Eurymetopon  cylindricum, 
350. 
Psidium  guava,  Dactylopius  longifilis  on,  246. 
Ptelea  trifoliata,  Enchenopa  trifoliata  on,  93. 
Puccinia  granarius,  alternate  host-plants  of,  52. 
Punici  granatum,  Ceroplastes  floridensis  on,  247. 

list  of  Coccid»  on,  160. 
Pyrus  communis,  Psylla  pyricola  on,  228. 
malas,  Psylla  pyricola  on,  228. 


Quercus  agrifolia,  Coleoptera  bred  from,  33, 34. 
coccinea  ( ?),  Callipterus  bellus  on,  236. 
dubiosa,  Lyclus  striatus  on,  34. 
palustris,  ^geria  rubnstigma  on,  85. 
undulata,  Cynips  q.  mellaria  and  Myrmeco- 
cystus  melliger  on,  259. 
Quince,  Elaphidion  villosum  and  Bracon  eurygat 
ter  bred  from,  248. 
Heliothis  sp.  damaging,  18. 


&. 


Radish,  root-maggots  on,  124. 

Entomocelis  adonidis  damaging,  2. 
Bagweed,  Entilia  sinuata  on,  92. 
Rape,  Plutella  cruciferarum  on,  112. 
Raspberry,  "Black  Cap," apparently exe^ipt from 
Anthonomus  signatus,  174. 
insects  affecting,  in  Ohio,  m.  296. 
insects  on,  in  New  Jersey,  95, 96. 
Thrips  tritici  iiyuring,  127. 
Red-bud,  Enchenopa  binotata  on,  93. 
Rhus,  Anthonomus  signatus  on,  175. 
glabra,  tannin  in  gall  on,  145. 

ChsBtophlffius  and  Pityophthorus  on,  36. 
integrifolia,  Cymatodera  ovipennis  on,  33. 
Ipochus  on,  35. 
laurina,  Ipochus  on,  35.        * 
Robinia,  L6canium  n.  sp.  on,  65. 

neomexicana,  Anomala  binotata  on,  38. 
pseudacacia3,  CsBnophanes  utilis  bred  from, 
248. 
Cecidomyia  robinise,  136. 
favorite  food-plant  of  Crepidodera  spp., 
336. 
Rose,  Icerya  rosse  on,  19. 

saw-flies  of,  6. 
Rubus  canadensis,  doubtful  food-plant  of  Antho- 
nomus signatus,  174. 
saw-fly,  stem-boier  of,  95, 96. 
villosus,  probably  natural  food-plant  of  An- 
thonomus signatus,  174. 


The  ttcilve  articles  of  the  Creed  literally  translated. 

Iriminjuie      p6      Dios      Tiare      ureti-pu-pudu6ne,      t^upo      me      buard      uretlriklri 
I  believe       in       God  his  Father  make  all     can,  this        of      nothing      hasraad« 

tekerekddatemb^    atemb^    tshie.     Irinidnjure    tshie    pe    Jesu    Christo    titshdnu    ibe     U^ 
arched  earth  earth      and.       I  believe      also     in  Jesus    Christ      his  son  alone  — 

tidre,        6te    punj^re    pe     Espiritu  Santo,     peddra    tshie    me    Santa    Maria    virgen, 
his  father's,  man     made     by        Holy    Ghost,      bom      and      of     Saint    Mary     virgin. 
Irimdnjure    tshie    tdu-vdrepe    Jesu    Christo    hibitsherikiri    tenembeA  apdnne  iobitshdne 
I  believe     also     this  same    Jesus    Christ     suffered  has      his  pain      great  commanding 
t6mme  pe  Judea  Pontio  Pilato;  kutikUrre  rikiri  tina  cruz,    pibikiri,     kejenjdta      rikiri 
being    in  Judea  Pontius  Pilate ;   extended    been    on  cross,  has  died,  under  earth  buried  is 
tshie;    keritsheu  aterab^  b^nju;    meakunju  untdiri    tip^-tshetshutip^     rikiri;      tshuklti 
also ;   gone  down    earth     bolov^ ;        three         days      alive      again       has  been ;  gone  up 
tekerekddatemb^,     peneki     tshie     me    titshuket^    te    Dios      tiire      ureti-pu-pudu6nc, 
arched  earth,  sits        also     his    right  hand    of    God  his  father  make  all    can, 


aipfireve       tenkfo    uteiiri-ku-meje    atacdmma    atacdmmara    ti    tshie.     Irimdnjure    pe 
from  thence    reward    give  come  will         good  bad         men  also.       I  believe      m 

Espiritu  Santo;    irimdnjuro       epi       Santa    fglesia  catholica,  communion     te    kunjukardti 

Holy    Ghost ;     I  believe    there  is    Holy  Catholic  Church,  communion   —       washed 
ti    tshie.     Irimdnjme  kuitsharak^me   Dios  kumbdte-didi-re,   kut6ve-didi-re      ti     tshie 

geople  also.      I  believe       forgive  will       God       hate       well,      confess  well      men    and 
icun  atacdmmara  pdnne  pu.     Irimdnjure  tshie  tip6  tshetshutip6    me    tibiklu     ti      pii; 
their  bad  great   all.      I  believe     and  alive      again      will  be  dead  people  all ; 

enj^me  tipe    dM     m6je    tucdva  tshie.     Amen, 
then  alive  ever  will  be  the  same  also.     Amen. 

The  same  less  literally  translated, 

I  believe  in  God  the  Father,  who  can  make  everything ;  he  has  made  of  nothing  Heaven 
and  earth.  I  believe  also  in  Jesus  Christ,  the  only  Son  of  his  Father ;  was  made  man  by 
*^1^9}y  Ghost;  was  bom  of  the  Virgin  Mary.  I  believe  also  this  same  Jesus  Christ 
suffered  great  pain  while  Pontius  Pilate  was  commanding  in  Judea :  he  was  extended  on 
the  cross ;  he  died  and  was  buried ;  he  went  below  the  earth ;  he  became  alive  again  in  three 
days ;  he  went  up  to  Heaven ;  he  sitteth  at  the  right  hand  of  God  his  Father,  who  can  make 
^erything;  he  will  come  from  thence  to  give  rewards  to  the  good  and  bad.  I  believe  in  the 
Holy  Ghost;  I  believe  there  is  a  Holy  Catholic  Church  and  communion  of  the  baptized.  I 
believe  God  will  forgive  those  men  who  thoroughly  hate  and  thoroughly  confess  all  their 
great  sins.  I  believe  also  all  dead  men  will  become  alive  again,  and  then  they  will  be 
always  alive.     Amen. 

CONJUGATION  OP  THE  VERB  AMUKfRl,  TO  PLAY 

Present, 


Sing,        bd 
ei 

tutaft 

Plur,     cat6 

pet^ 

tucdva 


II  play,  &c. 
thou 

^^^  >  amukiri— re 

you 

they. 


Preterit, 


Sing,        bd 

ei 

tutad 

Plur,     cat^ 

petd 

tucdva 


I 

thou 

he 

we 

you 

they  J 


> 


have  played,  &c. 

amukiri — rikiri 
(  — ruj6re 
or<  — r&upe 
(  — r&6pere 


Sing,        b^ 

ei* 

tut&u 

Plur,     cat^ 


Future, 

n  will  play,  i&c. 
thou  I 
he  I  amukiri — me 
we  f       _  i  — m6ie 


.^ 


I 


%  uvo    \\v  03i«m  j9q;B|  siq  po^     jO    pu«q  ^qSi.i    siq      osp?         g^is  ^ij^uo  paqoit? 

ou^npnd-nd.pajn  ox^]%  sotQ  e;  ^^ospiqs^i^  era  oiq^^  t^3[9Ti8d  'i^quio^^p^^fojeso^ 
<ln9uo3  iuoeqe^q  ure-uB  oaiji?  fiiCt?p  oojqi  iMopq  ii^jbo  UMop  ouoS  i09\xi 
Tippiqs?  iui^u  ^dpnqs^eiis;.^di:>  u|9?un  nrnn3iT?9m  tnfunq  ^qui9:)T?  n^qs^uoTT  iaing^ 
sipounq  q;a^9.t9pnn  *p9TpsrTi  *8so.TO  no  U99q  p9puo^To  i  wji  J  «"?no  j  B9pnf  ui  Suiaq 
^  uj^lM  «?\ifn9[9j  'upiiqid  'zn^o  «up  uiy[u  9.uoT[inni  ioivjij  omoj  vdpnp  od  orain^? 
.ourpu-BTOnioo  !J'S9j2     uiT?d  siq      s-Bq  p9J9jgn8      :|8uq3    snP9f    gm^s  siq?     os|«      gAOtpq  T 

aii^i^fiainm   annwdw  nanman^i    iTTviTansirnTn     nisi  ni^     nuar    adski£iA»nS!L^BanRl    qJUfilBraUT 


I 


i 
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state.  We  believe  that  this  is  the  first  record  of  a  nocturnal  flight  of  this 
insect.  The  nearest  locust  tree  is  some  fifty  feet  from  the  window. — 
[L.  O.  H. 

A  BANANA  BOEER  IN   TRINIDAD. 

We  notice  an  interesting  article  in  the  Journal  of  the  Trinidad  Field 
Naturalists'  Club  for  February,  1893,  by  Mr.  Thomas  I.  Potter,  who 
has  discovered  that  the  larva  of  Castnia  licus  does  serious  damage  to 
the  Banana  plant  in  Trinidad  by  entering  at  the  base  of  the  sucker  and 
almost  on  a  level  with  the  soil  and  boring  upwards  almost  into  the  heart 
of  the  plant.  The  larva  is  three  inches  long  when  full-grown,  with, 
light  brown  head,  darker  mandibles,  and  whitish  body.  Nothing  can 
save  the  plant,  according  to  Mr.  Potter,  when  it  has  been  affected  for 
some  time.  The  eggs  are  laid  singly  inside  the  dry  and  withered  stalk 
at  the  base  of  the  sucker.  The  insect  is  known  locally  as  the  '^  cane 
sucker.''  The  species  is  not  known  as  a  pest  in  Florida,  but  with  the 
extension  of  banana  growing  may  make  itself  known. 

THE  SUPPOSED  SPREAD  OF  THE  GYPSY  MOTH. 

The  director  of  the  field  work  of  the  Gypsy  Moth  commission,  Mr.  E. 
H.  Forbush,  has  recently  written  a  letter  for  publication  in  the  agricul- 
tural journals  of  New  England,  in  which  the  statement  is  made  that, 
notwithstanding  all  the  statements  to  the  contrary  (and  we  have  no- 
ticed one  or  two  of  them  in  Insect  Life),  the  Gypsy  Moth  has  not 
been  seen  outside  the  re^on  where  it  was  found  in  1891.  During 
December  last  Mr.  Forbush  had  an  average  of  nearly  thirty  men  at 
work  searching  for  the  eggs. 

southern  range  OF  THE  COLORADO  POTATO-BEETLE. 

The  Colorado  Potato-beetle,  as  we  have  already  noticed,  has  made  its 
appearance  in  the  northern  part  of  Alabama  in  alarming  numbers. 
While  it  may  be  that  this  is  but  a  repetition  of  the  occasional  accidental 
introduction  of  this  pest,  which  has  frequently  occurred  of  late  years, 
and  while  it  may  die  out  after  a  season  or  two,  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture of  Alabama  has  taken  a  very  proper  step  in  issuing  a  little  bul- 
letin entitled  ^'Mode  of  destroying  the  Colorado  Potato-beetle  and  Har- 
lequin Cabbage-bug,"  which  was  published  during  April. 

THE   SPOTTED  BEAN  BEETLE. 

Epilachna  corrupta,  a  near  relative  of  the  so-called  Pumpkin  Beetle 
of  the  east,  does  a  good  deal  of  damage  to  the  bean  crop  in  the  south- 
west. We  have  previously  referred  to  this  insect  and  its  damage  to  the 
bean  crop  in  New  Mexico  on  the  authority  of  our  old  correspondent, 
Judge  J.  F.  Wielandy,  and  now  notice  a  rather  extended  article  in  The 
Prairie  Farmer^  with  a  large  illustration  showing  the  diflerent  stages 
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Father  Ortega  refers  in  various  places  to  the  grammar  of  the  Cora  language  which  he  in 
tended  to  write ;  but  the  work,  if  it  was  ever  wntten,  has  been  lost,  since  there  is  no  mention 
of  it,  and  it  is  unknown  to  bibliographers. 

The  Cora  dialect  is  known  also  by  the  names  of  Chora,  Chota,  and  Nayarita.  This  last 
nan^  comes  from  the  fact  that  it  was  spoken,  and  is  still  so,  in  the  mountains  of  Nayarit  in 
the  State  of  Jalisco.  There  is  another  idiom  called  Cora  in  California,  which  is  a  dialect  of 
the  Guaicura  or  Vaicma,  diflfering  from  that  spoken  in  Jalisco.  I  have  compared  varioOB 
words  of  the  Guaicura  and  the  Cora  of  Jalisco,  and  have  found  them  entirely  dififerent. 

Examples. 


Father 

Thou  art 

An 

Man 

And 

Here 

Earth  or  world 

Above 

Food 

To  give 

Day 

To  pardon 

How 

Obedient 

No 

Something 

Thou  .".".".'.'!.".* 

He 

We 

You 

They 

My 

Thy 

His 

Our 

For 

Upon 

Game 

Son 

Nose 


Cora. 


Tiyaoppa 

Petehoe 

Manaicmic 

Tevit 

Acta 

Yve 

Chianacat 

Mehtevi 

Gueahti 

Ta 

Xeucat 

Ataoimiri 

Eupat 

Teatzahuateacame 

Ehe 

Titac 

Neapue,  nea 

Apue,  ap 

Aehpu,  aehp 

Ytean 

Ammo,  an 

Aehmo,  aehm 

Ne 

A 

Ana,  hua 

Ta 

Keme 

Apoan 

Muaitec 

Tiperie,  tiyaoh   .. 
TzoriU 


Vaicura. 


Are. 
Dai. 
Pu. 
Ti. 

Tschie. 

Taupe. 

Datemba. 

Aena.  c 

Bue. 

Ken. 

Untairi. 

Kuitscha. 

Pae. 

Tobarrakere. 

Ra. 

Ue. 

Be. 

El. 

Tutau. 

Cate. 

Peti. 

Tucava. 

Be,  me,  mi,  m« 

Ei,  e,  et. 

Ti,  te,  t. 

Kepe. 

Deve. 

Tina. 

Amukiri. 

Tschanu. 

Namu. 


Note  relative  to  the  Author.— The  only  facts  concerning  the  author,  which  I  was 
able  to  obtam  while  engaged  in  translating  his  work,  are  contained  in  De  Backer's  Biblio- 
thtque  des  Ecrivains  de  la  Compagnie  de  Jesus,  LUge  1859.     Vol.  v,  p.  28. 

The  author,  whose  name  is  given  here  as  Jacob  Begert,  was  born  (1717)  at  Schlettstadt 
(Upper  Rhme.)  He  went  to  California  in  1751  and  preached  the  Gospel  there  till  the  decree 
of  Charles  III  tore  the  Jesuits  from  their  missions.  On  returning  to  Europe,  he  retired  to 
Neuburg  in  Bavaria,  where  he  died  in  the  month  of  December,  1774.  Clavigero  stands  as 
authority  for  ascribing  the  **Nachrichten'*  to  him,  and  it  is  also  mentioned  that  the  **Berlin- 
'sche  litterarische  Wochenblatt,"  (1777,  vol.  ii,  p.  625,)  contains  an  extract  of  the  work. 
Meusel's  large  work  on  German  authors,  entitled  **Das  gelehrte  Deutschland,"  Is  given  as 
the  source  from  which  these  statements  ar#»  derived. 

The  "Nachrichten'*  appeared  first  in  print  in  1772,  the  same  year  in  which  the  author  died, 
who  consequently  could  have  survived  the  publication  of  his  work  only  a  short  time.  The 
copy  in  my  hands,  which  was  printed  in  1773,  is  not  properly  a  second  edition,  but  merely  a 
reprint,  in  which  the  most  glaring  typographical  errors  are  corrected. 


\ 


*  Boletin  de  la  Sociedad  Mexicana  de  Geografia  y  Estadistica.     Mexico,  1862,  tomo  viii, 
num.  11,  p.  603,  ^c. 
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and  that  it  attacks  particularly  tliose  individuals  which  have  reached 
the  end  of  their  evolution.    It  does  not  penetrate  the  tissues  like  En- 
tomophthora  and  Isaria,  but  vegetates  superficially  and  only  becomes 
dangerous  to  the  insect  when  it  invades  the  trachea"  and  causes  asphixi- 
ation.    Moreover,  Lachnidium  can  only  develop  in  certain  conditions 
of  humidity,  which  are  rarely  present  in  Algeria,  and  it  is  not  proven, 
so  far,  that  the  cryptogam  attacks  the  eggs  of  the  Migratory  Locust, 
even  when  these  have  been  laid  by  infested  parents.    The  premature 
glorification  of  Lachnidium  as  a  specific  for  the  Migratory  Locust  is 
not  unlike  the  recent  proposition  of  certain  optimistic  Californians  to 
cease  the  spraying  and  fumigation  of  their  citrus  orchards  for  the  Ee^ 
Scale  in  the  expectation  that  the  new  Australian  parasites  would  do 
the  work  more  effectually  and  cheaply.    As  M.  Giard  pointedly  remark., 
«In  moments  of  public  calamity,  unfortunately,  the  people  who  suffer 
need  no  invitation  to  have  recourse  to  the  counsels  of  charlatans. 


«i-it;».| 


GALL-MAKING  OOCCID^. 


We  have  just  received  from  Mr.  Walter  W.  Froggatt,  of  the  Techno- 
logical Museum  of  Sydney,  New  South  Wales,  a  brief  but  extremely 
interesting  paper  entitled  "  Notes  on  the  family  Brachyscelidse,  with 
some  account  of  their  Parasites  and  Descriptions  of  New  Species  "ex- 
tracted from  Vol.  VII  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Linnajan  Society  ot 
New  South  Wales.    These  remarkable  scale-insects  form  curious  woody 
galls  on  plants  of  the  genus  Eucalyptus.    The  male  galls  are  small 
tube-like  excrescences,  with  the  apex  dilated  into  a  bell  or  cup  like 
form,  generally  bright  red  or  yellow,  and  are  always  found  upon  the 
leaves  or  very  slender  twigs,  exQ(>pt  when  they  spring  direct  from  the 
female  galls.    The  female  is  usually  cylindrical  and  grub-like  in  ap- 
pearance, enveloped  in  a  waxy  secretion.    She  lies  in  a  fleshy  gal 
sometimes  a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick,  the  head  downward  and  the  anal 
end  pointing  outward.    The  active,  two-winged  adult  males  emerge 
from  their  smaller  galls  and  by  means  of  their  slender  pointed  abdomen 
impregnate  the  imprisoned  females  through  an  apical  orifice  m  the 
female  galls.    The  young  escape  from  an  egg-mass  withm  the  body  ot 
the  female  and  emerge  through  an  opening  in  the  gall,  burying  them- 
selves in  the  bark  or  leaves  and  causing  new  gall  growths  around  them. 
Mr.  Froggatt  is  of  the  opinion  that  parthenogenesis  occurs  with  this 
family,  since  he  has  found  clusters  of  active  larv*  in  the  same  gall  with 
the  perfect  and  evidently  unimpregnated  female.    Mr.  Froggatt  rede- 
scribes  in  the  true  genus  Brachyscelis  all  the  species  described  by  Mr. 
H  L  Schrader  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Entomological  Society  otJ^ew 

South  Wales  for  1862,  and  adds  eight  new  species  from  material  ob- 
tained from  various  parts  of  Australia.  These  peculiar  insects  are  ot 
some  economic  importance,  since,  though  they  do  not  cause  the  dea,th 
of  the  Eucalyptus,  they  stunt  the  young  trees  in  Eucalyptus  planta 
tions  and  render  them  weak  and  unfit  for  transplanting. 
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CHAPTER  ni._0P   THEIR   FOOD 


Notwithstanding  the  barrenness  of  the  countrv  a  r. IV      •     ,      ,. 

«f  hunger,  except,  perhaps,  now  and  then  an  5^7'-!  Oahforman  hardly  ever  dies 

derness  and  at  a  great  distance  fm^  til    ?'^/»"J'y'd«aI  that  falls  sick  in  the  wil- 

trouble  themselves  very  Se  1^  sth      J?"'  ^"'"  '^""'^  ^"^^  ^^«  ^^  g«od  health 

i  to  be  their  husbands,  wives  or  o^hlSr*"''*''  f""  ^  *''«««  «'»«"I'l  happen 

fornians  can  satisfy  their  appeSe  Su  res^raint^^  '^"""^  ^^H^  ^''^  C^'* 
yas,  which  ripen  in  the  middle  of  .W  1-f  k  i  /''^  "^''*'''°  °^  tJ^e  pitaha- 
The  gathering  of  this  ^^^.y\.!i::£.:^Tl!Z  "°7  ^'^^V '^''*  "««^«- 
habitants.     They  can  cat  as  much  of  "t  as  tltv  r!l„  ""f  ?^  *^^  "^^'^^  in- 

agrees  so  well  that  they  become  cornnlltM.-^  ^f  ^'  ^"<^  "^''^  ««^«  this  food 
son  I  was  sometimes  unableTo  reco^il«  T^^^'^K  P"-"^^  ^  *°^  ^"^  this  rea- 
perfectly  familiar  to  me?  who  visited  mo  !ftt  f ''*  "^J'*,  individuals,  otherwise 
on  these  pitahayas.     They  l^t  toTe:  I  pt^^^^^^^  ^^T  ^[  '''"^^^^^^ 

son  IS  over  they  are  put  a^ain  on  shnrt  Tt^r  a  ^^'  ^"^^  ^^""^  the  sca- 
the Californiani  mayV  Soned  the  vulTwV- 1'"""^  .'^^  ^«°'«  ^«t«°  by 

article  of  food  in  many  parts  Smot!^.??-.  <^°ns'it"te8  an  important 
but  is  not  very  abund^anK  SalTfSa  '  In  si?'""'"'  '"  ^^-^'^'^'^^  «'«»ba. 
kind  of  breador  cake,  while  the  Sfornia^s  wTo  ZZuf  'l'-  '"^'^^  ^"^^  * 
tedious,  simply  roast  the  yukas  inlZluke\^tl7.  a  ^'"?  *^"  P''*^*^^^^  *«« 
the  natives  is  that  of  the  alo6  p"ant  of  whi«fh  S„  ^"°'''''"  '""''^  «^t««  ^7 
country.  Those  species  of  thisVegeWble  hi!«r  wf  •',  '"^"^.^^n'^^  i'^  this 
-for  not  all  of  them  are  edible-do  no  i^rrj^^^^^ 
ans  might  wish,  and  very_seldo^  ;te "p^^^.- 

eaTthr  root  nf  T'"  *''  mentioned  hereafter.  I  saw  the  natives  dso  f-requS 
eat  the  loots  of  the  common  reed,  just  as  they  were  taken  out  of  the  wateT 
Certam  seeds  some  of  them  not  larger  than  those  of  the  mustard,  and  differlni 
sorts  m  pods  that  grow  on  shrubs  and  little  trees,  and  of  which  the^e  ITZ 
cording  to  Father  Piccolo,  more  than  sixteen  kinds,  are  l^ewise  diliSnH  v 
sought;  yet  they  furnish  only  a  small  quantity  of  grain  Ldal7  that  If  !^ 

It  can  be  said  tl,at  the  Californians  eat,  without  exception,  all  animals  thev  ' 
can  obtain.     Besides  the  different  kinds  of  larger  indigenous  auadrZl  S 
birds  already  mentioncd.f  thev  live  nou.,..,!..^^^,,  ,i  "?!" j    J"  r'^^P*^''"  *°^ 


- ^  "V,*...  wi  tne  itriigui  ana  tiiicKneas  ot  the 

One  malter,  in  German^w}iich  is  about  equivalent  to  twelve  bushels. 
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Appendix  II. 

REPORT  OF  THE  CURATOR  OF  EXCHANGES  FOR  THE  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE 

30,  1891. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  present  the  following  brief  statement  of  the  operations 
of  the  Bureau  of  International  Exchanges  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1891. 

TABULAR  STATEMENT  OF  THE  WORK  OF  THE  BUREAU. 

The  work  clone  by  the  Bureau  during  the  year  is  succinctly  stated  in  the  annexed 
table,  prepared  in  a  form  similar  to  that  adopted  in  preceding  reports : 

Transactions  of  the  Bureau  of  International  Exchanges  during  the  fiscal  year  1890-^91. 


NumberofpacK- 
ages  received. 

Qi> 

Lbs. 
28, 799 
13,  643 
15,968 
28, 842 

12,  670 
23,568 

23,  566 
21,258 
15, 253 

13,  727 
22,396 
18,122 

Ledger  accounts. 

:             Domestic  pack- 
;                  ages  sent. 

Invoices    writ- 
ten. 

'3 
« 
Pi 

CO  S 

«'* 

O 

122 
37 
65 
67 
62 

101 

91 
85 
60 
46 
78 
148 

962 
89 

1 

• 

90   p 

201 
157 
141 
207 
182 
166 

164 

165 

1      229 

t 

168 
195 
232 

1 

Date. 

Foreign  so- 
cieties. 

'              Domestic 
;              societies. 

Foreign  in- 
dividuals. 

Domestic 
individu- 
als. 

Letters  writ 

1890. 

9,197 
4,214 
5,693 
12,144 
5, 375 
4,507 

10, 749 
8,  220 
4,616 
5,150 

13,350 
7,451 

1,238 
964 
1,447 
1,327 
1,577 
1,926 

1,444 
2,630 
1,992 
1,862 
1,072 
4,444 

170 

"  uiy 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 

1891. 

January  

February 

XT  nrpb 

102 

•  •      •  • 

130 

238 

239 

157 

317 

151 

199 

A  Ti'ril 

174 

AT  a  V 

259 

•Tim  A 

285 

Total 

90,666 

237, 612 

5,981 
850 

1,588 

7,072 
732 

4,207 

29,047 

21, 923 

2,207 

2,417 

Increase  over 
1889-'90 

8,094 

-i 

33,955 

1,107 

15,831 

4,975 

698 

792 
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a  Californian'8  p?o;w„n8      Sunn  "    '•''''^'%<»'-nishe«  only  a  .mall  portion  of 

dred  deer  are  kifledbZcoST^^^^  "J.'""^'-^'<^  *''•"'''■««  tLoc  huu- 

they  would  supply  cac  fami  tn.  l  ^^u'"  T''"'^  '^  "  ''""'y  **>'0'-able  estimate, 
sixty-five  dayfaifd  thus  relTeie  bSn"  '^"'''  ^t  '"  '''''^^  ''""^^^d  and 
poverty  of  these  people  The  hun  !n  J  "'""^  fm'^l  .degree  the  hunger  and  the 
which  they  practice  w  tl,  ^reat  dihW^^  •  TK^''  ""*"''''•  '"'''^  and  field-rats, 
them  with  a  much  greater  a  uantiSfV'',^^/"'  '""'"^  P'""^"^''^^  '^"^  «»??»«« 
cially,  are  a  favoritf  sort  of  "2  Pll.     "l'!/"'  ^«°?"°>Pt'«n      Snakes,  espe- 

j  «Pect S'SfgSf  r/Sfi^t '''■:• ''^  "'"'''•  '«  --'•  -'-r  in  that  re- 
a  kind  of  lancef-  ha  is  a  o  .i^i?^  "'**"'•"'  "f  ."''^"""'  "«*«*  »«>•  ''<">k8,  but 
handle  very  dexterously  1.  f;  ^1^^^  piece  of  hard  wood,  which  they 
caught  in  the  same  manner     ^  ^    ^    ^  '''"'"^  *''^'""  P''^^'-     Sea-turtles  are 

CaHfSaLTbTbSttef  Xv  "-"l"  'T''V'^  -^'»->'  ^"^^  of  the 

or  their  stomachs  arc  capaWeS' fcr^^  '^''"  ''^'^  *='*»  ^^''^^ 

disgusting  it  may  be.  Thu  tl"ev  w^?f S;i,^T'''''''"  'f''^^''''  "r  unclean  and 
tender  shoots  of  certain  shruhTn       /     *''*'  '*'^^*^='  ""^  ^''«  ^n^^an  fig-tree,  the 

,  hde  with  which  a  Se  was  tM  ZS  ^'"-""'^""^^^  '^'-^^her ;  old  str^^s  of  raw 
8:.eep,  goats  and  cal^esTputS  S  t  fiT  '"''"'■' '  ■'""^'  '^'  ''^"^^  "^  P«»ltry. 

C  wheat  or  Indian  corn,  a^dCnvmhlH'  «r™'"g  ^^if^  >vorm8,  damaged 
appease  the  hunger  they  a  oYl^!     '"T  "*    tl^^f^^ort  which  may  serve  to 

<  thrown  to  the  ho%  tni^Talso  alS  W  ^a  ^7"'=    ^">?r^  ^'^^  " 

<w,;,hout  feeling  offended  or  thinUinr/^  ^   *  Californian,  and  he  takes  it 

dignity.     For'this  rtson  L  one  toL  th!^  moment  that  he  is  treated  below  his 

,  which  was  cooked  for  them  in  a  ^  kSS,   nf  M     n  "Y""  '''^  ^''^^^  "r  maize, 

i3i;^&s;^ro?ifc,ix^ 

.  Of  eating  without  any  pCa\loV)tit I^^  iffl  SfrnTtSi^ 

J  ever  he  had  detached  a  piece,  ho  transfrrr^^ff  7  deer-skin,  and  when- 

I  lowed  it ;  and  yet  this  L„  hid  rdathter  aS7''^  ''  '"'  ?°"^^  «"<^  «--!- 

Boon  as  any  of  the  cattle  are  killed  n.K    l- 1  ^-  ^^'^'^  grand-children.     A» 

to  dry,  half  a  dozen  boys  or  me    wifi  1      .?''^'  'f  'P'"«'^  «"'  «»  the  ground 

<  work  with  knives,  flintrani  STmi  tS£  T}"  "^"1?'  ^"'i  commeLe  to 

<  they  eat  immediately,  till  the  hidVrffnll  T^f.  '"'''*''''"^  off  pieces,  which 
In  the  mission  of  St.  Ignatius  aS  in  Sel  furTh^  T'''',"^  V"  '^^  ^'^'^'^tion,, 
are  persons  who  will  atUch  a  piece  of  mZj.-    ^''^^^'"'^^  ^^'^  ""'"tt,  there 

I  .t  out  again  a  dozen  times  in  succession  fW  T'  ^'""S/"-!  ^^^I'ow  it  and  pull 

I  ment  of  its  taste.  succession,  for  the  sake  of  protracting  the  enjoy 

tInthlilnWdlifVtion.'*"  •    |  ^-ower,  j.u.,.etter,  o«.  ''  •' 

plant  (Noticift  de  la  Califoniia,  vol.  i   » 
,,—    .f™,    ""'^  "'{{"uies  uio  tnread  twisted  fmm".^!f  .i  ^    "'r''*'''*.*  '"  California,  and'tfie 
B«igert  Wdlv  ever  refers  to  the  orig1nat4pa„i,l7ork  r,or  t    ^r   '■"'^",""^  V'''«'?*«.  I'^^'her 
but  attacks  tBe  French  translationf  whiclf  w^s  Duhli^^^^^^  '»n"'or, 

probably  acted  so  from  motives  of  delicacy    Ve™i?   '"irf  •'  '°  '•"*  J"*^  1'67.    Hi 
Jc«u,t.    The  efroct  of  this  P-ediug.  as^^^^'br^al^^'TiSln^^hS 
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Having  thus  far  given  an  account  of  the  different  articles  used  as  aliment  by 
the  aborigines  of  the  peninsula,  I  will  now  proceed  to  describe  in  what  manner 
they  prepare  their  victuals.  They  do  not  cook,  boil,  or  roast  like  people 
in  civilized  countries,  because  they  are  neither  acquainted  with  these  methods 
nor  possessed  of  vessels  and  utensils  to  employ  for  such  purposes;  and,  besides 
their  patience  would  be  taxed  beyond  endurance,  if  they  had  to  wait  till  a 
piece  of  meat  is  well  cooked  or  thoroughly  roasted.  Their  whole  process 
sunply  consists  in  burning,  singeing,  or  roasting  in  an  open  fire  all  such  victual* 
aa  are  not  eaten  m  a  raw  state.  Without  any  formalities  the  piece  of  meat. 
Ae  fish,  JwiUaagke,  field-mouse,  bat.  or  whatever  it  may  be,  is  thrown  inta 
the  flames,  or  on  the  glowing-ambers,  and  left  there  to  smoke  and  to  sweat  for 
about  a  quarter  of  an  hour ;  after  which  the  article  is  withdrawn,  in  most  casca 


•  •    •<%    TM'jQnxT— 


only  burned  or  charred  on  the  outside,  but  still  raw  and  bloody  within  A» 
soon  as  it  has  become  sufficiently  cool,  they  shake  it  a  little  in  order  to  remove 
the  adhering  dust  or  sand,  and  eat  it  with  great  relish.  Yet  I  must  add  here, 
that  they  do  not  previously  take  the  trouble  to  skin  the  mice  or  disembowe 
the  rats,  nor  deem  it  necessary  to  clean  the  half-emptied  entrails  and  maws  of 
larger  animals,  which  they  have  to  cut  in  pieces  before  they  can  roast  them. 
Seeds  kernels,  grasshoppers,  green  caterpillars,  the  white  worms  already  men- 
tioned, and  similar  things  that  would  be  lost,  on  account  of  their  smallness,  in 
the  embers  and  flames  of  an  open  fire,  are  parched  on  hot  coals,  which  they 
constantly  throw  up  and  shake  in  a  turtle-ohell,  or  a  kind  of  frying-pan  woveJ 
out  of  a  certain  plaiit.  What  they  have  parched  or  roasted  in  this  manner  is 
ground  to  powder  between  two  stones,  and  eaten  in  a  dry  state.  Bonos  are 
treated  in  like  manner.  "^ 

_  They  eat  everything  unsalted.  though  they  might  obtain  plenty  of  salt ;  but 
emce  they  cannot  dine  every  day  on  roast  meat  and  constantly  change  their 
IhKhem     ■''  ''■  '''°  °"'"*'«™°°»*'  to  carry  always  a  supply  of  salt 

The  preparation  of  the  aloe,  also  called  mescaU  or  masuev  by  the  Snaniarda 
requires  more  time  and  labor.  The  roots,  after  being  pfop4l/separXd  frot 
the  plants,  are  roasted  for  some  hours  in  a  strong  fire,  and  then  buried,  twelve 
or  twenty  together,  in  the  ground,  and  well  covered  with  hot  stones,  hot  ashes, 
and  earth.  In  this  state  they  have  to  remain  for  twelve  or  fourteen  hours,  and 
when  dug  out  again  they  are  of  a  fine  yellow  color,  and  perfectly  tender, 
making  a  very  palatable  dish,  which  has  served  me  frequently  as  food  when  I 
had  nothing  else  to  eat,  or  as  dessert  after  dinner  in  lieu  of  fruit.  But  thev 
act  at  first  as  a  purgative  on  persons  who  are  not  accustomed  to  them,  and 
leave  the  throat  somewhat  rough  for  a  few  hours  afterwards. 
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religious  character.     Here,  too,  as  offerings  during  some  religious  cere- 
mony, we  have  found  the  most  remarkable  objects  that  have  yet  been 
taken  from  ancient  works  in  the  United  States,  -  small  carved  figures 
in  terra-cotta,  representing  men  and  women  ;  ornaments  made  of  na- 
tive gold,  silver,  copper  and  meteoric  iron  ;  dishes  elaborately  carved 
in  stone ;  ornaments  made  of  stone,  shell,  mica,  and  the  teeth  and 
bones  of  animals ;  thousands  of  pearls  perforated  for  ornaments  :  and 
kmves  made  of  obsidian ;  all  showing  that  the  intercourse  of  the  peo- 
ple of  that  time  extended  from  the  copper  and  silver  region  of  Lake 
buperior  on  the  north  to  the  home  of  marine  shells  in  the  Gulf  of  Mex- 
ico on  the  south ;  to  the  mica  mines  of  North  Carolina  on  the  east 
and  the  obsidian  deposits  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  on  the  west 

In  this  region,  too,  are  some  of  the  most  extensive  of  the  ancient 
earthworks  of  Ohio :  as  Fort  Ancient,  with  its  walls  of  earth,  from 
twelve  to  twenty  feet  high,  enclosing  over  a  hundred  acres ;  Fort  Hill 
with  Its  surrounding  wall  of  stone,  enclosing  about  forty  acres  •  the 
great  Serpent  Effigy,  more  than  a  thousand  feet  in  length ;  the  immense 
earthworks  at  High  Bank,  at  Cedar  Bank,  and  at  Hopeton,  with  their 
squares  and  circles ;  while  hundreds  of  mounds,  from  a  foot  or  two 
in  height  to  others  forty  or  fifty  feet  high,  are  to  be  seen  in  all  direc- 
tions. In  a  few  places,  what  is  called  the  primeval  forest  still  covers 
the  ancient  remains ;  but  by  far  the  larger  number  are  rapidly  disap- 
pearmg  under  the  plough  of  the  farmer  and  by  the  growth  of  towns 
and  cities,  which  have  been,  in  many  instances,  established  on  the  very 
sites  of  the  ancient  settlements. 

To  this  region,  as  I  have  stated,  our  most  extensive  explorations 
have  been  confined  ;  and  here  it  is  that,  more  than  in  kll  other  places 
they  should  be  continued,  if  the  Museum  is  to  advance  the  important 
work  It  has  so  well  begun.     The  time  has  passed  when  the  mere  hap- 
hazard gathering  of  antiquities  was  considered  the  end  and  aim   of 
the  archaeologist.     That  was  the  work  of  the  curiosity  seeker,  the  pio- 
neer of  the  student.     Now  the  time  has  come  for  thorough  work,  care- 
fully planned  and  systematically  executed.     Archieology  has  become 
an  acknowledged  branch  of  science,  aiming  at  far-reaching  results ; 
and  it  is  necessary  that  none  but  scientific  methods  should  be  pursued! 
For  this  purpose  it  is  desirable  that  the  Museum  should  be  able  to  ex! 
pend  in  Ohio  alone,  three  thousand  dollars  a  year,  before  it  is  too  late. 
With  this  amomit  annually,  for  five  years  to  come,  results  of  the  great- 
est importance  could  be  secured.    This  is  shown  by  what  has  already 
been  done.    Such  systematic  work  will  prove  of  the  utmost  importance 
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One  of  tbem  requested  from  his  missionary  a  number  of  goats,  in  order  to 
live,  as  he  said,  like  a  decent  man;  that  is,  to  keep  house,  to  pasture  the  goats, 
and  to  support  himself  and  his  family  with  their  milk  and  the  flesh  of  the  kids. 
But,  alas !  in  a  few  days  the  twelve  goats  with  which  the  missionary  had  pre- 
sented him  were  all  consumed. 

A  priest  who  had  lived  more  than  thirty  years  in  California,  and  whose 
veracity  was  beyond  any  doubt,  assured  me  repeatedly  that  he  had  known  a 
Californian  who  one  day  ate  seventeen  watermelons  at  one  sitting;  and  another 
native  who,  after  having  received  from  a  soldier  six  pounds  of  unclarified  sugar 
as  pay  for  a  certain  debt,  sat  down  and  munched  one  piece  after  another  till 
the  six  pounds  had  disappeared.  He  paid,  however,  dearly  for  his  gluttony, 
for  he  died  in  consequence  of  it ;  while  the  melon-eater  was  only  saved  by 
taking  a  certain  physic  which  counteracted  the  bad  effects  of  his  greediness. 
1  was  called  mysf-lf  one  evening  in  great  haste  to  three  or  four  persons,  who 

Eretended  to  be  dying,  and  wanted  to  confess.  These  people  belonged  to  a 
and  of  about  sixty  souls,  (women  and  children  included,)  to  whom  I  had  given, 
«arly  in  the  morning,  three  bullocks  in  compensation  for  some  labor.  When 
I  arrived  at  the  place  where  they  lay  encamped,  1  learned  that  their  malady- 
consisted  merely  in  belly-ache  and  vomiting;  and,  recognizing  at  once  the 
cause  of  their  disorder,  I  reprimanded  them  severely  for  their  voracity,  and 
went  home  again. 

The  Californians  have  no  fixed  time  for  any  sort  of  business,  and  eat,  con- 
sequently, whenever  they  have  anything,  or  feel  inclined  to  do  so,  which  is 
nearly  always  the  case.     I  never  asked  one  of  them  whether  he>  was  hungry, 
who  failed  to  answer  in  the  affirmative,  even  if  his  appearance  indicated  the 
contrary.     A  meal  in  the  middle  of  the  day  is  the  least  in  use  among  them, 
because  they  all  set  out  early  in  the  morning  for  their  foraging  expeditions, 
and  return  only  in  the  evening  to  the  place  from  which  they  started,  if  they 
do  not  choose  some  other  locality  for  their  night  quarters.     The  day  being 
thus  spent  in  running  about  and  searching  for  food,  they  have  no  time  left  for  . 
preparing  a  dinner  at  noon.     They  start  always  empty-handed ;   for,  if  per- 
chance something  remains  from  their  evening  repasts,  they  certainly  eat  it 
during  the  night  in  waking  moments,  or  on  the  following  morning  before  ' 
leaving.     The  Californians  can  endure  hunger  easier  and  much  longer  than  ^ 
other  people;  whereas  they  will  eat  enormously  if  a  chance  is  given.     I  often 
tried  to  buy  a  piece  of  venison  from  them  when  the  skin  had  but  lately  been  ^ 
stripped  off  the  deer,  but  regularly  received  the  answer  that  nothing  was  left ; 
and  I  knew  well  enough  that  the  hunter  who  killed  the  animal  needed  no 
assistance  to  finish  it.     Twenty-four  pounds  of  meat  in  twenty-four  hours  is 
not  deemed  an  extraordinary  ration  for  a  single  person,  and  to  see  anything  [ 
eatable  before  him  is  a  temptation  for  a  Californian  which  he  cannot  resist ; 
and  not  to  make  away  with  it  before  night  would  be  a  victory  he  is  very 
seldom  capable  of  gaining  over  himself. 
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AnthoDomus  signatus,  article  on,  167-186;  m.,  293. 
covering  beds  as  a  preventive,  183. 
differences  in  individuals   due  to   food- 
plants,  175. 
eggs  of,  177. 
babits  of  adults,  180. 
injuries  of,  167-170. 
iujuries  to  strawberry,  in  Delaware,  ref., 

217. 
larva  of,  178. 
life  history  of,  177, 181. 
on  blackberry,  172. 
oviposition  of,  177. 
parasites  and  natural  enemies,  181. 
past  history,  167. 
probably  single-brooded,  179. 
pupa  of,  179. 
remedies  against,  182. 
trap  crops  for,  183. 
wild  food-plants  of,  174. 
work  of,  170-174. 

work  on  different  varieties  of  plants,  173. 
Anthrenus  scrophularisB,  locally  called  Russian 
moth,  271. 
varius,  damaging  books,  353. 
Ants,  edible  qualities  of,  268. 
guarding  Entilia  sinuata,  244. 
house,  of  Mexico,  196. 
white,  and  fungi.  134. 
white,  remedies  for,  201. 
Apanteles  congregatus,  parasitic  on  lesser  grape 
vine  sphinx,  289. 
parasitic  on  tomato  worm,  289. 
glomeratus,  abundance  in  Iowa,  112. 
n.  sp.,  parasite  of  Japanese  gypsy  moth,  54. 
parasite  of  Japanese  gypsy  moth,  195. 
ap.,  bred  from  Colias  philodice,  136. 
Apatura  celtis  attracted  to  light,  m.,  355. 
Aphalara  calthae,  annual  generations  of,  227. 
Aphelinus  diaspidis,  parasitic  on  red  scale,  207. 
Aphid,  on  cucumber,  97. 
Aphides,  destroyed  by  Limax,  128-129. 
Aphididte,  experiments  on  eggs  of,  102, 103. 

notes  on,  art.,  235-237. 
Aphids,  congregated  on  Yucca  whipplei  flowers, 

312. 
Aphis,  melon  =  Aphis  cucumeris. 

brassicse,  in  England,  m.  293. 
Lipolexis  rapes  reared  from,  207. 
cucumeris,  believed  to  have  alternate  food- 
plant,  98. 
on  cucumber  and  melon,  116. 
n.  sp.,  on  pear,  m.,  17. 
rumicis,  parasites  bred  from,  141. 
Aphodius  fossor,  in  Iowa,  m.,  271. 
Apbycus  sp.,  bred  from  Dactylopius,  207. 
Apiary,  work  of,  simplified,  232. 
Apiocera,  deserving  of  family  rank,  280. 
Apioceridse,  rev.  of  paper  on,  280. 
Apion  flavipes,  in  England,  m.,  296. 

nigrum,  attacking  peach  trees,  m.,  338. 

attacking  wild  cherry  trees,  m.,  336. 
segnipes,  on  Astragalus,  30. 
Apis  melliflca,  honey  of,  superior  to  that  of  Meli 

pona  fasciculata,  258. 
Apomidas,  deserving  of  family  rank,  280. 


Appearances  of  the  periodical  cicada,  art.,  298. 
Apple-blossom  weevil  in  England,  m.,  293. 
Apple  sawfly  in  England,  m.,  296. 
Arachnida,  transmitters  of  disease,  ref.,  273. 
Arachnoid,  attacking  cattle,  132. 
AraneidsB,  New  Zealand,  ref.  to  art.  on,  64. 
Archasia  galeata,  food  habits  of,  93. 
Archippus  butterfly,  eaten  by  mice,  270. 

swarming  of,  197, 205. 
Arctia  phyllira,  on  cotton.  111. 
Arctiid  caterpillar,  injuring  fruit  trees,  17. 
Argas  americanus,  chicken  plague  in  Texas,  348. 

damaging  chickens,  267. 

remedies,  348. 
Army  worm,  damage  by,  in  Iowa,  112. 

Arsenic,  in  sprayed  fruits,  tests  for,  refs.,  1, 4. 
Arsenicals,  spraying  with,  73. 
Arsenite  of  ammonia,  useful  insecticide,  73. 
Arsenites,  analysis  of  apples  sprayed  with,  ref.,1. 

vs.  bees,  art.,  121-1 23. 
Arthropoda,  African,  ref.,  134. 
Ash  borer,  remedies  for,  ref.,  6. 
Ashmead,  W.  H.,  rev.  of  paper  by,  275. 
Asparagus  beetle,  at  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  m.,  99. 

kerosene  against,  m.,  73. 
Aspidiotus  articulatus,  food-plants  of,  159, 160, 245, 
246. 
on  olive,  mm.,  121. 
aurantii,  m.,  349. 

introduced  from  Australia,  281. 
new  parasite  of,  207. 
on  Areca  catechu,  159. 
on  Lignum  vitse,  245. 
citricola,  distribution  of,  203. 
citrinus,  attempt  to  colonize  Orous  chalybeus 

on,  252. 
introduced  from  Japan,  281. 
ficus,  food-plants  of,  159, 160, 246. 

on  olive,  mm.,  121. 
n.  sp.,  on  Chilopsis  saligna,  ref.,  65. 
n.  sp.,  on  Ma«gifera  iudica,  160. 
palmse,  on  Musa,  245. 
pemiciosus,  appearance   in   Australia,  ref., 

214. 
attempt  to  introduce  other  insects  to  de- 
stroy, 251. 
California  remedy  for,  280. 
Chilocorus  bivulnerus  against,  53. 
Scymnus  lophanthsB  preying  on,  128. 
personatus,  food-plants  of,  159, 160, 245, 246. 

on  olive,  mm.,  121. 
rapax,  appearance  in  Australia,  ref.,  214. 
Aspongopus  sp.  =  Oncoscelis  sulciventris.m.,  1. 
Association  of  Economic  Entomologists,  See  En- 
tomologists. 
Astata,  monograph  of  genus,  ref.,  149. 
Atomaria  linearis  in  England,  m.  296. 
Atropos  pulsatoiius,  ticking  of,  60. 
Attacus  cecropia,  breeding  for  silk  gut,  48. 

cynthia,  Spilochalchis  mariae  from  cocoona 

of,  350. 
luna,  breeding  for  silk  gut,  58. 
Atymna,  food-habits  of  species,  92. 
Aulacophora  hilaris,  in  Australia,  ref..  214. 
Australian  enemies  of  red  and  black  scales,  art., 
41-43. 
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1  must  here  ask  permission  of  the  kind  reader  to  mention  something  of  an 
exceedingly  disgusting  and  almost  inhuman  nature,  the  like  of  which  probably 
never  has  been  recorded  of  any  people  in  the  world,  but  which  demonstrates 
better  than  anything  else  the  whole  extent  of  the  poverty,  uncleanncss  and 
voracity  of  these  wretched  beings.  In  describing  the  pitahayas,*  I  have  al- 
ready stated  that  they  contain  a  great  many  small  seeds  resembling  grains  of 
powder.  For  some  reason  unknown  to  me  these  seeds  are  not  consumed  in  the 
stomach,  but  pass  off  in  an  undigested  state,  and  in  order  to  save  them  the 
natives  collect,  during  the  season  of  the  pitahayas,  that  which  is  discharged 
from  the  human  body,  separate  the  seeds  from  it,  and  roast,  grind  and  eat  them^ 
making  merry  over  their  loathsome  meals,  which  the  Spaniards  therefore  call 
the  second  harvest  of  the  Oalifomians.t  When  1  first  heard  that  such  a  filthy 
habit  existed  among  them,  I  was  disinclined  to  believe  the  report,  but  to  my 
utter  regret  I  became  afterwards  repeatedly  a  witness  to  the  proceeding,  which 
they  are  unwilling  to  abandon  like  many  other  bad  practices.  Yet  1  must  say 
in  their  favor  that  they  have  always  abstained  from  human  flesh,  contrary  to 
the  horrible  usage  of  so  many  other  American  nations  who  can  obtain  their 
daily  food  much  easier  than  these  poor  Californians. 

They  have  no  other  drink  but  the  water,  and  Heaven  be  praised  that  they 
are  unacquainted  with  such  strong  beverages  as  are  distilled  in  many  Ameri- 
can provinces  from  Indian  corn,  the  alo6  and  other  plants,  and  which  the 
Americans  in  those  parts  merely  drink  for  the  purpose  of  intoxicating  them- 
selves. When  a  Californian  encounters,  during  his  wanderings,  a  pond  or  pool, 
and  feels  a  desire  to  quench  his  thirst,  he  lies  flat  on  the  ground  and  applies 
his  mouth  directly  to  the  water.  Sometimes  the  horns  of  cattle  are  used  as 
drinkinff  vessels. 


t  Thfs^st^atemen^  is  corroborated  in  all  particulars  by  Clavigero,  in  his  Storta  delta  Cali^ 
fornia,  (Venice,  1789,)  vol.  i,  p.  117. 
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Among  the  indigenous  edible  pro- 
duction b  of  the  vegetable'' kingdom  are  chiefly  mentioned  the  tunas  or  Indian 
ligs,  the  aloe,  and  the  pitahayas,  of  which  the  latter  deserve  a  special  notice 
as  forming  an  important  article  of  food  of  the  Indians.  There  arc  two  kinds 
of  this  fruit— the  sweet  and  the  sour  pitahaya.  The  former  is  round,  as  large 
as  a  hen's  egg,  and  has  a  green,  thick,  prickly  shell  that  covers  a  red  or  white  ' 
flesh,  in  which  the  black  seeds  a«re  scattered  like  grains  of  powder.  It  is 
described  as  being  sweet,  but  not  of  a  very  agreeable  taste  without  the  addition 
of  lemon  juice  and  sugar.  There  is  no  scarcity  of  shrubs  bearing  this  fruit, 
and  from  some  it  can  be  gathered  by  hundreds.  They  become  mature  in  the 
middle  of  June,  and  continue  for  more  than  eight  weeks.  The  sour  pitahaya, 
which  grows  on  low,  creeping  bushes,  bristling  with  long  spines,  is  much 
larger  than  the  other  kind,  of  excellent  taste,  but  by  far  less  abundant ;  for, 
although  the  shrubs  are  very  plentiful,  there  is  hardly  one  among  a  hundred 
that  bears  fruit.    \%^  ^..^...^^*^':r'^'*  ■n'<jgn<»>ii>j|Mi;ii.i^,j^,  j|j.ii,^..,>..^.. 
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,  Ane  time ™  gathering  the  pitahayas  was  their 

vintage,  and  they   celebrated  it  with  particular 

mirth  and  rejoicings.   The  three  pitahaya  months, 

says  Father  SalVa  Fierra,  resemble  the  carnival  in 

some  parts  of  Europe,  when  the  men  are  in  a  great 

measure  stupefied  or  m^d.     The  natives  here  also 

throw  aside  what  little  reason  they  have,  giving 

themselves  up  to  feastings,  entertainments  of  the 

neighboring  rancherias,  buffooneries   and  come- 1 

I  dies,  such  as  they  are;  and  in  these,  whole niffhts 

'are  spent  to  the  high  diversion  of  the  audiencej 

1     i'or  tneir  Pood  they  use  things'truly  strange.  Tn 

the  time  of  the  pitahayas  fruits,  they  eat  tiU  they 

can  eat  no  more;  the  seeds  of  which  being  indi- 

gestible,  pass  through  them,  when,  with  incredi- 

ih!  Ti'^^'^.^^u '^  miserable  creatures  pick  out 
the  seeds,  which  are  very  small,  and  toast,  pound 
and  finally  reduce  them  to  powder  ikiid  put  away 

Spaniards  have  called  this  operation,  *'burlesco 
'(burlesque)  of  the  second  cro-°  "  "uriesco 


The  Or uaiciiras. — Guamongo^  a  spiri^niTcRauses 
infirmities  ;  gujiaqui^  spirit  that  sowed  the  pita- 
hajas ;  dicuinocho,  sorcerers. 
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^  The  time  of  gathering  the  pitahayas  was  their 
vintage,  and   they   celebrated  it  with  particular 
mirth  and  rcjoi<:ings.    The  three  pitahaya  months, 
says  Father  SalVa  Fierra,  resemble  the  carnival  in 
some  parts  of  Europe,  when  the  men  are  in  a  great 
measure  stupefied  or  mad.     The  natives  here  also 
throw  aside  what  little  reason  they  have,  giving 
themselves  up  to  feastings,  entertainments  of  the 
neighboring  rancherias,  buffooneries   and  come- 
dies,  such  as  they  are ;  and  in  these,  whole  nights 
'  are  spent  to  the  high  diversion  of  the  audience^ 
.^     For  their  food  they  use  things' truly  strange  Tn 
-!the  time  of  the  pitahayas  fruits,  they  eat  til!  they 
iCan  eat  no  more;  the  seeds  of  which  beinc  indZ 
gestible,  pass  through  them,  when,  with  incredi- 
ble  patience  these  miserable  creatures  nick  ouf 
andS  ^^l^^^^^V^ry  small,  and  toasEpound 
land  finally  reduce  them  to  powder  and  put  away 
as  food  for  the  winter  or  scarce  season.     S^me 
Spaniards  have  called  this  operation,  ''burlesco 
i  (burlesque)  of  the  second  cror    "         '     ^^^esco 


The  Guakuras. — Ouamongo^  a  spirit  which  causes 
I  infirmities  j  yujiiqui^  spirit  that  sowed  the  pita- 


1  hayas  ;  dicuinocho,  sorcerers. 
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I  have  now  mentioned  the  diflFerent  artidea  ibrming  the  ordinary  food  of  the  i 
Californians  ;  but,  besides  these,  they  rejlgrt  |iothing  that  their  teeth  can  chew  ! 
or  their  stomachs  are  capable  of  digesting/however  tasteless  or  ^unclean  and 
disgusting  it  may  be.     Thus  4hey  will  eat  the  leaves  of  the  Indtoi  fig-tree,  th^  \ 
tender  shoots  of  certain  sht^tibs,  tanned  or  untanned  leather;  (^sttitps  of  raW 
hde  with  which  a  fence  was  tied  together  for  years ;  itemy  the  bo^irf  poultry,  . 
s'leep,  goats  and  calves;  l^utrid  meat  or  fish  swarming  with  worttw,  imaged 
wheat  or  Indian  corn,  aaa  Biiany  other  things  of  that  sort  which  may  serve  to   \ 
appease  the  hunger  ilwgr  are  almorf^^onstantly  suffering. -    Anything  that  is 
thrown  to  the  hogs  will  fee  alsor^ mccepted  b;^  Californian,  and  he  takes  it 
without  fejlmg  offended,  or  thinking  for  a  mottent  that  he  is  treated  below  his 
dignity.     For  tWs  reason  Uo  one  took  the  treirible  to  clean  the  wheat  or  maize, 
which  was  eooled  for  them  in  a  large  kettle,  of  the  black  worms  and  little  bugs, 
even  if  the  xi|a&bers  of  these  vermin  had  been  'equal  to  that  of  the  grains.     By 
a  daily  distribution  of  about  150  bushels  of  bran,  (which  they  are  in  the  habit 
of  eating  without  any  preparation,)  I  could  have  induced  all  my  parishioners 

haS  ■!"  ^^^^^^^''^  ^^^  niiwion,  exceptiiy^i^jSlimo  when  iS»  pita- 
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1  saw  one  day  a  blind  man,  seventy  years  of  age,  who  was  busily  engaged  in 
poundmg  between  two  stones  an  old  shoe  made  of  raw  deer-skin,  and  when- 
ever he  had  detached  a  piece,  he  transferred  it  promptly  to  his  mouth  and  swal- 
lowed it;  and  yet  this  man  had  a  daughter  and  grown  grand-children.  As 
soon  as  any  of  die  cattie  are  killed  and  the  hide  is  spread  out  on  the  OTonnd 
to  dry,  half  a  dozen  boys  or  men  will  instantly  rush  upon  it  and  commence  to 
work  W3th  knives,  flmts  and  their  teeth,  tearing  and  scratching  off  pieces,  which 
they  eat  immediately,  tilj  the  hide  is  full  of  holes  or  scatterpS  in  all  directions. 
In  the  mission  of  St.  Ignatius  and  in  others  further  towards  the  north,  there 
are  persons  who  will  attach  a  piece  of  meat  to  a  string  and  swallow  it  and  pull 
It  out  again  a  dozen  times  in  succession,  for  the  sake  of  protracting  the  eniov- 
ment  of  its  taste.  o  j  j' 

I  must  here  ask  permission  of  the  kind  reader  to  mention  eomething  "of  an 
exceedingly  disgustuig  and  almost  inhuman  nature,  the  like  of  which  probably 
never  has  been  recorded  of  any  people  in  the  world,  but  which  demonstrates 
better  than  anything  else  the  whole  extent  of  the  poverty,  uncleanness  and 
voracity  of  these  wretched  beings.  In  describing  the  pitahayas,*  I  have  al- 
ready stated  that  they  contain  a  great  many  small  seeds  resembling  grains  of 
powder.  For  some  reason  unknown  to  me  these  seeds  are  not  consumed  in  the 
stomach,  but  pass  off  in  an  undigested  state,  and  in  order  to  save  them  the 
natives  collect,  during  the  season  of  the  pitahayas,  that  which  is  discharged 
from  the  human  body,  separate  the  seeds  from  it,  and  roast,  grind  and  eat  them 
making  merry  over  their  loathsome  meals,  which  the  Spaniards  therefore  call 
the  second  harvest  of  the  Californians.  t  When  I  first  heai-d  that  such  a  filthy 
habit  existed  among  them,  I  was  disinclined  to  believe  the  report,  but  to  my 
utter  regret  I  became  afterwards  repe£«tedly  a  witness  to  the  proceeding,  which 
they  are  unwilling  to  abandon  like  many  other  bad  practices.  Yet  I  must  say 
in  their  favor  that  they  have  always  abstained  from  human  flesh,  contrary  to 
the  horrible  usage  of  so  many  other  American  nations  who  can  obtain  their 
d;iilv  food  much  easier  than  these  poor  Californians. 
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CHAPTER  IV. OF  THKIR  MARRIAGES 
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As  soon  as  the  young  Culifornian  finds  a  partner,  the  marriage  follows  im- 
mediately afterward:^ ;  and  the  girls  go  sometimes  so  far  as  to  demand  impetu- 
ously  a  husband  from  the  missionary,  even  before  they  are  twelve  years  old, 
which  is  their  legitimate  age  for  marrying.  In  all  the  missions,  however,  only 
one  excepted,  the  number  of  men  was  considerablv  greater  than  that  of  the 
femalcj?. 

Matrimonial  engagements  are  concluded  without  much  forethought  or  scmple, 
and  little  attention  is  paid  to  the  morals  or  qualities  of  the  parties;  and,  to  con- 
fess  the  truth,  there  is  hardly  any  difference  among  them  in  these  respects  ; 
and,  as  far  as  good  sense,  virtue,  and  riches  are  concerned,  they  are  always 
sure  to  marry  their  equals,  following  thus  the  old  maxim:  Si  vis  nubere,  nubc 
pari.  It  happens  very  often  that  near  relations  want  to  join  in  wedlock,  and 
their  engagements  have,  therefore,  to  be  frustrated,  such  cases  excepted  in 
which  the  iwpcdimentum  affinitatis  can  be  removed  by  a  dispensation  from  the 
proper  authorities. 

They  do  not  seem  to  marry  exactly  for  the  same  reasons  that  induce  civ- 
ilized  people  to  enter  into  that  state ;  they  simply  want  to  have  a  partner,  and 
the  husband,  besides,  a  servant  whom  he  can  command,  although  his  authority  in 
that  respect  is  rather  limited,  for  the  women  are  somewhat  independent,  and 
not  much  inclined  to  obey  their  lords.  Although  they  are  now  duly  married 
according  to  the  rites  of  the  Catholic  church,  nothing  is  done  on  their  part  to 
solemnize  the  act;  none  of  the  parents  or  other  relations  aiid  friends  are 
present,  and  no  wedding  feast  is  served  up,  unless  the  missionary,  instead  of 
receiving  his  marriage  fees,  or  jura  stolae,  presents  them  with  a  piece  of  meat, 
or  a  quantity  of  Indian  corn.  Whenever  I  joined  a  couple  in  matrimony,  it 
took  considerable  time  before  the  bridegroom  succeeded  in  putting  the  wedding 
ring  on  the  right  finger  of  his  future  wife.  As  soon  as  the  ceremony  is  over, 
the  new  married  couple  start  off  in  different  directions  in  search  of  food,  just  as 
if  they  were  not  more  to  each  other  to-day  than  they  were  yesterday;  and  in 
the  same  manner  they  act  in  future,  providing  separately  for  their  support, 
sometimes  without  living  together  for  weeks,  and  without  knowing  anything 
of  their  partner's  abiding  place.  j^  _^ 


■:.  ^^v;^^^»^ 


EEGENTS  OF  THE  SMITHSONIAN  INSTITUTION. 


By  the  organizing  act  approved  August  10, 1846  (Revised  Statutes, 
Title  Lxxiii,  section  5580),  "  The  business  of  the  Institution  shall  be 
conducted  at  the  city  of  Washington  by  a  Board  of  Regents,  named 
the  Regents  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  to  be  composed  of  the  Vice- 
President,  the  Chief- Justice  of  the  United  States  [and  the  Governor  of 
the  District  of  Columbia],  three  members  of  the  Senate,  and  three  mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Representatives,  together  with  six  other  persons, 
other  than  members  of  Congress,  two  of  whom  shall  be  resident  in  the 
city  of  Washington,  and  the  other  four  shall  be  inhabitants  of  some 
State,  but  no  two  of  the  same  State.'^ 


REGENTS  FOR  THE  YEAR  1891. 

The  Chief- Justice  of  the  United  States : 

MELVILLE  W.  FULLER,  elected  Chancellor,  and  President  of  the  Board  Jan- 
uary 9,  1889. 

The  Vice-President  of  the  United  States : 
LEVI  P.  MORTON. 

United  States  Senators:  Term 'expires. 

JUSTIN  S.  MORRILL  (appointed  Fehruary  21, 1883) Mar.  3,  1891. 

SHELBY  M.  CULLOM  (appointed  March  23, 1885,  and  Mar.  28, 1889)  .Mar.  3,  1895. 
RANDALL  L.  GIBSON  (appointed  Dec.  19, 1887.  and  Mar.  28, 1889).. Mar.  3,  1895. 

Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives : 

JOSEPH  WHEELER  (appointed  Jan.  5,  1888,  and  Jan.  6,  1890).. Dec.  23,  1891. 

BENJAMIN  BUTTERWORTH  (appointed  January  6,  1890) Dec.  23,  1891. 

HENRY  CABOT  LODGE  (appointed  January  6,  1890) .Dec.  23,  1891. 

Citizens  of  a  State : 

HENRY  COPPfiE,  of  Pennsylvania  (first  appointed  Jan.  19, 1874). Dec.  26,  1891. 
JAMES  B.  ANGELL,  of  Michigan  (first  appointed  Jan.  19,  1887)..  Jan.  19,  1893. 
ANDREW  D.  WHITE,  of  New  York  (first  appointed  Feb.  15, 1888). Feb.  15,  1894. 
[Vacancy.] 

Citizens  of  Washington : 

JAMES  C.  WELLING  (first  appointed  May  13, 1884) May  22,  1896. 

MONTGOMERY  C.  MEIGS  (first  appointed  December  26, 1885).... Dec.  26,  1891. 


Executive  Committee  of  the  Board  of  Regents' , 
James  C.  Welling,  Chairman,    Henry  Coppi^:E.    Montgomery  C.  Meigs. 


Before  they  were  baptized  each  man  took  as  many  wives  as  he  liked,  and  if 
there  were  several  sisters  in  a  family  he  married  them  all  together.  The  son- 
in-law  was  not  allowed,  for  some  time,  to  look  into  the  face  of  his  mother-in- 
law  or  his  wife's  next  female  relations,  but  had  to  step  aside,  or  to  hide  himself, 
when  these  women  were  present.  Yet  they  did  not  pay  much  attention  to  con- 
sanguinity,  and  only  a  few  years  since  one  of  them  counted  his  own  daughter 
(as  he  believed)  among  the  number  of  his  wives.  They  met  without  any 
formalities,  and  their  vocabulary  did  not  even  contain  the  words  "to  marry,*' 
which  is  expressed  at  the  present  day  in  the  Waicuri  language  by  the  para- 
phrase tikere  undiri — that  is,  "  to  bring  the  arms  or  hands  together.*'  They 
had,  and  still  use,  a  substitute  for  the  word  **  husband,"  but  the  etymological 
meaning  of  that  expression  implies  an  intercourse  with  women  in  general. 

They  lived,  in  fact,  before  the  establishment  of  the  missions  in  tlieir  country, 
in  utter  licentiousness,  and  adultery  was  daily  committed  by  every  one  without 
shame  and  without  any  fear,  the  feeling  of  jealousy  being  unknown  to  them. 
Neighboring  tribes  visited  each  other  very  often  only  for  the  purpose  of  spending 
some  days  in  open  debauchery,  and  during  such  times  a  general  prostitution 
prevailed.  Would  to  God  that  the  admonitions  and  instructions  of  those  who 
converted  these  people  to  Christianity  and  established  lawful  marriages  among 
them,  had  also  induced  them  to  desist  entirely  from  these  evil  practices  !  Yet 
they  deserve  pity  rather  than  contempt,  for  their  manner  of  living  together  en- 
genders vice,  and  their  sense  of  morality  is  not  strong  enough  to  prevent  them 
from  yielding  to  the  temptations  to  which  they  are  constantly  exposed. 


'A 


Who  would  expect,  under  these  circumstances,  to  find  a  spark  of  reli- 
gion among  the  Califbrnians '?  It  is  true,  they  spoke  of  the  course  taken  by  a 
deer  that  had  escaped  them  at  nightfall  with  an  arrow  in  his  side,  and  which 
they  intended  to  pursue  the  next  morning,  but  they  never  speculated  on  the 
course  of  the  sun  and  the  other  heavenly  bodies ;  they  talked  about  their  pita- 
hayas,  even  long  before  they  were  ripe,  yet  it  never  occurred  to  them  to  think 
of  the  Creator  of  the  pitahayas  and  other  productions  around  them. 

I  am  not  unacquainted  with  the  statement  of  a  certain  author,  according  to 
which  one  Californian  tribe  at  least  was  found  to  possess  some  knowledge  of 
the  incarnation  of  the  Son  of  God  and  the  Holy  Trinity ;  but  this  is  certainly 
an  error,  considering  that  such  a  knowledge  could  only  have  been  imparted  by  the 
preachers  of  the  Gospel.  The  whole  matter  doubtless  originated  in  a  deception 
on  the  part  of  the  natives,  who  are  very  mendacious  and  inclined  to  invent 
stories  calculated  to  please  the  missionary ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  every  one 
may  be  easily  deceived  by  them  who  has  not  yet  found  out  their  tricks.  It  is, 
moreover,  a  very  difiicult  task  to  learn  anything  from  them  by  inquiry;  for, 
besides  their  shameless  lies  and  unnecessarily  evasive  answers,  they  entangle, 
from  inborn  awkwardness,  the  subject  in  question  in  such  a  pitiable  manner,  and 
contradict  themselves  so  frequently,  that  the  inquirer  is  very  apt  to  lose  his 
patience.  A  missionary  once  requested  me  to  find  out  Avhether  a  certain  N. 
had  been  married  before  his  baptism,  which  he  received  when  a  grown  man, 
w^th  the  sister  of  M.  A  simple  **yes''  or  "no^'  would  have  answered  the 
question  and  decided  the  matter  at  once.  But  the  examination  lasted  about 
three-quarters  of  an  hour,  at  the  end  of  which  I  knew  just  as  little  as  before. 
I  wrote  down  the  questions  and  answers,  and  sent  the  protocol  to  the  missionary, 
who  was  no  more  successful  than  myself  in  arriving  at  the  final  result,  Avhcther 
N.  had  been  the  husband  of  the  sister  of  M.  or  not.  So  confused  are  the  minds 
of  these  Californian  Hottentots.  „_  _  „ 


L. 
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Of  baptized  Indians,  there  resided  in  each  mission  as  many  as  the  missionary- 
could  support  and  occupy  with  field-labor,  knitting,  weaving,  and  other  work. 
Where  it  was  possible  to  keep  a  good  number  of  sheep,  spmmng- wheels  and 
looms  were  in  operation,  and  the  people  received  more  frequently  new  clothing 
than  at  other  stations.  In  each  mission  there  were  also  a  number  of  natives 
appointed  for  special  service,  namely,  a  sacristan,  a  goat-herd,  a  tender  ot  the 
sick,  a  catechist,  a  superintendent,  a  fiscal,  and  two  dirty  cooks,  one  for  the 
missionary  and  the  other  for  the  Californians.  Of  the  fifteen  missions,  how- 
ever, there  were  only  four,  and  these  but  thinly  populated,  which  could  support 
and  clothe  all  their  parishioners,  and  afford  them  a  home  during  the  whole 
year  In  the  other  missionary  stations,  the  whole  people  were  divided  into 
three  or  four  bands  which  appeared  alternately  once  in  a  month  at  the  mission 
and  encamped  there  for  a  week. 
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One  of  tliem  requested  from  his  missionary  a  number  of  goats,  in  order  to 
live,  as  he  said,  like  a  decent  man ;  that  is,  to  keep  house,  to  pasture  the  goats, 
and  to  support  himself  and  his  family  with  their  milk  and  the  flesh  of  the  kids. 
But,  alas  !  in  a  few  days  the  twelve  goats  with  which  the  missionary  had  pre- 
sented him  were  all  consumed. 

A  priest  who  had  lived  more  than  thirty  years  in  California,  and  whose 
veracity  was  beyond  any  doubt,  assured  me  repeatedly  that  he  had  known  a 
Oalifornian  who  one  day  ate  seventeen  watermelons  at  one  sitting;  and  another 
native  who,  after  having  received  from  a  soldier  six  pounds  of  unclarified  sugar 
as  pay  for  a  certain  debt,  sat  down  and  munched  one  pieee  after  another  till 
the  six  pounds  had  disappeared.  He  paid,  however,  dearly  for  his  gluttony, 
for  he  died  in  consequence  of  it ;  while  the  melon-eater  was  only  saved  by 
taking  a  x^ertain  physic  which  counteracted  the  bad  effects  of  his  greediness. 
I  was  called  myself  one  evening  in  great  haste  to  three  or  four  persons,  who 
pretended  to  be  dying,  and  wanted  to  confess.  These  people  belonged  to  a 
band  of  about  sixty  souls,  (women  and  children  included,)  to  whom  I  had  given, 
early  in  the  morning,  three  bullocks  in  compensation  for  some  labor.  When 
I  arrived  at  the  place  where  they  lay  encamped,  I  learned  that  their  malady 
consisted  merely  in  belly-ache  and  vomiting;  and,  recognizing  at  once  the 
cause  of  their  disorder,  1  reprimanded  them  severely  for  their  voracity,  and 
went  home  again. 


'^€^filtd/ieu^ 
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Nothing  causes  the  Calitbrnians  less  trouble  and  care  than  the  education  of 
thei*-  <ihildren,  which  is  merely  confined  to  a  short  period,  and  ceases  as  soon 
as  the  latter  are  capable  of  making  a  living  for  themselves — that  is,  to  catch 
mice  and  to  kill  snakes.  If  the  young  Oalifornians  have  once  acquired  suffi- 
cient skill  and  strength  to  follow  these  pursuits,  it  is  all  the  same  to  them 
whether  they  have  parents  or  not.  Mothing  is  done  by  these  in  the  way  of 
admonition  or  instruction,  nor  do  they  set  an  example  v/orthy  to  be  imitated 
by  their  oflFspring.  The  children  do  what  they  please,  without  fearing  repri- 
mand or  punishment,  however  disorderly  and  wicked  their  conduct  may  be. 
It  would  be  well  if  the  parents  did  not  grow  angry  when  their  children  are 
now  and  then  slightly  chastised  for  gross  misdemeanor  by  order  of  the  mis- 
sionary ;  but,  instead  of  bearing  with  patience  such  wholesome  correction  of 
their  little  sons  and  daughters,  they  take  great  offence  and  become  enraged, 
especially  the  mothers,  who  will  scream  like  furies,  tear  out  the  hair,  beat  their 
naked  breasts  with  a  stone,  and  lacerate  their  heads  with  a  piece  of  wood  or 
bone  till  the  blood  flows,  as  I  have  frequently  witnessed  on  such  occasions.* 

The  consequence  is,  that  the  children  follow  their  own  inclinations  without 
any  restraint,  and  imitate  all  the  bad  habits  and  practices  of  their  equals,  or 
still  older  persons,  without  the  slightest  apprehension  of  being  blamed  by  their 
fathers  and  mothers,  even  if  these  should  happen  to  detect  them  in  the  act  of 
committing  the  most  disgraceful  deeds.  The  young  Oalifornians  who  live  in 
the  missions  commence  roaming  about  as  soon  as  mass  is  over,  and  those  that 
spend  their  time  in  the  fields  go  wherever,  and  with  whomsoever,  they  please,  not 
seeing  for  many  days  the  faces  of  their  parents,  who,  in  their  turn,  do  not  mani- 
fest the  slightest  concern  about  their  children,  nor  make  any  inquiries  after 
them.  These  are  disadvantages  which  the  missionary  has  no  power  of  amending, 
and  such  being  the  case,  it  is  easy  to  imagine  how  little  he  can  do  by  instruction, 
exhortation,  and  punishment,  towards  improving  the  moral  condition  of  these 
young  natives. 

Heaven  may  enlighten  the  Oalifornians,  and  prekirve  Europe,  and  especially 
Germany,  from  such  a  system  of  education,  which  coincides,  in  part,  with  the 
plan  proposed  by  that  ungodly  visionary,  J.  J.  Rousseau,  in  his  "Emile,''  and 
which  is  also  recommended  by  some  other  modern  philosophers  of  the  same 
tribe.  If  their  designs  are  carried  out,  education,  so  far  as  faith,  religion,  and 
the  fear  of  God  are  concerned,  is  not  to  be  commenced  before  the  eighteenth  or 
twentieth  year,  which,  if  viewed  in  the  proper  light,  simply  means  to  adopt  the 
Californian  method,  and  to  bring  up  youth  without  any  education  at  all. 

(TO   BE  CONTINUED  IN  THE  NEXT  REPORT.) 


*  This  statement  does  not  seem  to  affreo  well  with  the  alleged  indifference  of  the  Californian 
nromen  towards  their  children,  and  the  formalities  which  the  Califomians  wore  obliged  to 
observe,  when  moetiDg  with  the  mothers  and  other  female  relations  of  their  wives,  renders  a 
total  absence  of  jealousy  among  them  rather  doubtful.     Dr.  Waitz  has  also  pointed  out  the 
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brought  to  me  in  the  attainment  of  my  own  as  well  as  our  mutual  aims, 
for  by  that  association  were  united  the  peculiarities  of  two  schools— 
the  good  that  was  in  each  became  eflective  by  co-operation.  With- 
out envy  and  without  jealousy,  hand  in  hand,  we  pursued  our  way; 
when  the  one  needed  help,  the  other  was  ready.  Some  idea  of  this 
relationship  may  be  obtained  if  I  mention  that  many  of  our  smaller 
pieces  of  work  which  bear  our  joint  names  were  done  by  one  alone; 
they  were  charming  little  gifts  which  one  presented  to  the  other. 

After  sixteen  years  of  the  most  laborious  activity  I  collected  the 
results  gained,  so  far  as  they  related  to  plants  and  animals,  in  my 
"  Chemistry  Applied  to  Agriculture  and  Physiology,"  two  years  later 
in  my  "Animal  Chemistry,"  and  the  researches  made  in  other  directions 
in  my  "  Chemical  Letters."  The  last-mentioned  was  generally  received 
as  a  popular  work,  which,  to  those  who  study  it  more  closely,  it  really 
is  not,  or  was  not  at  the  time  when  it  appeared. 

Mistakes  were  made,  not  in  the  facts,  but  in  the  deductions  about 
organic  reactions;  we  were  the  first  pioneers  in  unknown  regions,  and 
the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  keeping  on  the  right  path  were  sometimes 

insuperable. 

Now,  when  the  paths  of  research  are  beaten  roads,  it  is  a  much  easier 
matter;  but  all  the  wonderful  discoveries  which  recent  times  have 
brought  forth  were  then  our  own  dreams,  whose  realization  we  surely 
and  without  doubt  anticipated. 


V 


Here  the  manuscript  ends,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  more  of  it  will  yet  be  found. 

Liebig's  reference  to  Wobler  is  very  touching,  and  shows  a  side  of  his  character 
which  all  his  pupils  knew  well;  they  tell  many  genial  stories  illustrating  his  unself- 
ishness and  kindness  of  heart.  One  could  have  wished  that  he  had  not  considered 
the  stories  '^bordering  on  the  fabulous,"  of  how  he  ^Mbund  favor  in  the  sight  of 
Humboldt,  Gay-Lussac,  and  Thenard,  out  of  place  here."  They  would  have  been 
far  from  out  of  place.  Mr.  Muspratt  supplies  one  of  these  stories  as  he  heard  it 
from  Liebig's  own  lips,  in  the  Miinich  Laboratory,  as  follows : 

Liebig  frequently  spoke,  in  most  grateful  terms,  of  the  kind  manner 
in  which  he— a  youth  barely  eighteen— was  received  by  Gay-Lussac, 
Thenard,  and  other  eminent  chemists,  in  Paris. 

In  the  summer  of  1823  he  gave  an  account  of  his  analysis  of  fulmi- 
nating silver  before  the  Academy.  Having  finished  his  paper,  as  he  was 
packing  up  his  preparations,  a  gentleman  came  up  to  him  and  ques- 
tioned him  as  to  his  studies  and  future  plans,  and  after  a  most  exact- 
ing examination,  ended  by  asking  him  to  dinner  on  the  following  Sun- 
day. Liebig  accepted  the  invitation,  but,  through  nervousness  and 
confusion,  forgot  to  ask  the  name  and  address  of  his  interviewer.  Sun- 
day came,  and  poor  Liebig  was  in  despair  at  not  being  able  to  keep  his 

engagement. 
The  next  day  aNfriend  came  to  hhn,  an?f  l^ai^l,  '^What  on  eart^  d\d\ 
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To  light  a  fire  the  Oalifornians  make  no  use  of  steel  and  flint,  but  obtain  it 
by  the  friction  of  two  pieces  of  wood.  One  of  ihem  is  cylindrical,  and  pointed 
on  one  end,  which  fits  into  a  round  cavity  in  the  other,  and  by  turning  the 
cylindrical  piece  with  great  rapidity  between  their  hands,  like  a  twirling  stick, 
they  siicceed  in  igniting  the  lower  piece,  if  they  continue  the  process  for  a 
sufficient  length  of  time. 
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on  one  end,  which  tits  into  a  round  cavity  in  the  other,  and  by  turning  the 
cylindrical  piece  with  great  rapidity  between  their  hands,  like  a  twirling  stick, 
they  succeed  in  igniting  the  lower  piece,  if  they  continue  the  process  for  a 
sufficient  length  of  time. 
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In  the  first  chapter  of  this  book  I  have  already  spoken  of  The  scanty  popu- 
lation of  this  country.  It  is  certain  that  many  of  their  women  are  barren,  and 
that  a  great  number  of  them  bear  not  more  than  one  child.  Only  a  few  out  of 
one  or  two  hundred  bring  forth  eight  or  ten  times,  and  if  such  is  really  the  case, 
it  happens  very  seldom  that  one  or  two  of  the  children  arrive  at  a  mature  age. 
I  baptized,  in  succession,  seven  children  of  a  young  woman,  yet  I  had  to  bury 
them  all  before  one  of  them  had  reached  its  third  year,  and  when  I  was  about 
to  leave  the  country  I  recommended  to  the  woman  to  dig  a  grave  for  the  eighth 
child,  with  which  she  was  pregnant  at  the  time.  The  unmarried  people  of  both 
J  sexes  and  the  children  generally  make  a  smaller  group  than  the  married  and 

B«*Kift9y?5^<v«r**Mn*a*»".-.»"" -^  — ^ —  "*  -— , 

]  The  Californian  women  lie  in  without  difficulty,  and  without  needing  any 
assistance.  If  the  child  is  born  at  some  distance  from  the  mission  they  carry 
it  thither  themselves  on  the  same  day,  in  ordef  to  have  it  baptized,  not  minding 
'  a  walk  of  two  or  more  leagues.  Yet,  that  many  infants  die  among  them  is  not 
surprising ;  on  the  contrary,  it  would  be  a  wonder  if  a  great  number  remained 
alive.  For,  when  the  poor  child  first  sees  the  light  of  day,  there  is  no  other 
cradle  provided  for  it  but  the  hard  soil,  or  the  still  harder  shell  of  a  turtle,  in 
which  the  mother  places  it,  without  much  covering,  and  drags  it  about  wherever 
she  goes.  And  in  order  to  be  unencumbered,  and  enabled  to  use  her  limbs  with 
greater  freedom  while  running  in  the  fields,  she  will  leave  it  sometimes  in  charge 
of  some  old  woman,  and  thus  deprive  the  poor  creature  for  ten  or  more  hours  of 
its  natural  nourishment.  As  soon  as  the  child  is  a  few  months  old  the  mother 
places  it,  perfectly  naked,  astraddle  on  her  shoulders,  its  legs  hanging  down  on 
both  sides  in  front,  and  it  has  consequently  to  learn  how  to  ride  before  it  can 
stand  on  its  feet.  In  this  guise  the  mother  roves  about  all  day,  exposing  her 
helpless  charge  to  the  hot  rays  of  the  sun  and  the  chilly  winds  that  sweep  over 
the  inhospitable  country.  The  food  of  the  child,  till  it  cuts  its  teeth,  consists 
only  in  the  milk  of  the  mother,  and  if  that  is  wanting  or  insufficient,  there  is 
rarely  another  woman  to  be  found  that  would  be  willing,  or,  perhaps,  in  the 
proper  condition,  to  take  pity  on  the  poor  starving  being.  I  cannot  say  that 
the  Californian  women  are  too  fond  of  their  children,  and  some  of  them  may 
even  consider  the  loss  of  one  as  a  relief  from  a  burden,  especially  if  they  have 

already  some  small  children.  I  did  not  see  many  Californian  mothers  who 
caressed  their  children  much  while  they  lived,  or  tore  their  hair  when  they 
died,  althoagli  «a  kind  of  dry  weeping  is  not  wanting  on  such  occasions.  The 
father  is  still  more  insensible,  and  does  not  even  look  at  his  (or  at  least  his 
wife'^  child  as  lon«;  as  it  is  small  and  helpless. ' 
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Uudor  the  compiebtiusive,  but  not  very  scieulilic  head  of  "  vermin,"  the  author 
euuinerates  snakea,  scorpions,  centipedes,  huge  spiders,  toads,  wasps,  bats,  ants, 
and  grasshoppers.  These  vermin  seem  to  have  been  a  great  annoyance  to  the 
.rood  missionary,  especially  the  snakes,  of  which  there  are  about  twenty  difier- 
eut  kinds  in  California,  the  rattlesnake  being,  of  course,  the  most  conspicuous 
among  them.  This  dangerous  reptile,  which  seems  to  be  very  numerous  m  that 
region,  is  minutely  and  con-ectly  described,  and,  as  might  be  expected,  there 
are  also  some  "snake  stories"  related.  One  day  when  the  author  was  about 
to  shave  and  took  his  razors  from  the  upper  board  of  his  book-shelt,  he  discov- 
ered there,  to  his  horror,  a  rattlesnake  of  large  size.  He  received  likewise  lu 
his  new  dwelling-house,  which  was  a  stone  building,  frequent  visits  from  scor- 
pions, large  centipedes,  tarantulas,  ants  and  toads,  ail  precautions  being  unavail- 
ing against  the  intrusion  of  these  uninvited  guests.  The  grasshoppers  are  rep- 
resented as  a  real  public  calamity.  Migrating  from  the  southern  part  ot  the 
peninsula  towards  the  north,  they  deluge  the  country,  obscuring  the  sun  by 
their  numbers,  and  causing  a  noise  that  resembles  a  strong  wind.  JNever  devi- 
ating from  their  line  of  march,  they  will  climb  houses  and  churches  encountered 
during  their  progress,  laying  waste  all  fields  and  gardens  over  which  their  per- 
nicious train  passes.  .        i        ____  < 
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In  tte  last  chapter  of  the  first  part  the  author  gives  an  account  of  the  pearl 
fisheries  and  silver  mines  carried  on  in  Lower  California  while  he  was  there. 
Both  kinds  of  enterprise  are  represented  as  insignificant  and  by  no  means  very 
;  profitable.     "Every  summer,"  he  says,  "eight,  ten  or  twelve  poor  bpaniarda 
from  Sonora,  Cinaloa  or  other  parts  opposite  the  peninsula,  cross  the  Ijrult  m 
little  boats,  and  encamp  on  the  California  shore  for  the  purpose  of  ootain«>f 
pearls.     They  carry  with  them  a  supply  of  Indian  corn  and  some  hundred 
weight  of  dried  beef,  and  are  accompanied  by  a  number  of  Mexican  Indians, 
who  serve  as  pearl  fishers,  for  the  Californians  themselves  have  hitherto  showa 
no  inclination  to  risk  their  lives  for  a  few  yards  of  cloth      The  pearl  fishers 
\       ai-e  let  down  into  the  sea  by  ropes,  being  provided  with  a  bag  for  receiving  the 
pearl  oysters  which  they  rake  from  the  rocks  and  the  bottom,  and  when  they 
can  no  longer  hold  their  breath,  they,  are  pulled  up  again  with  their  treasure. 
\         The  oysters,  without  being  ope«ed,  are  counted,  and  every  fifth  one  is  put  aside 
for  the  king.     Most  of  them  are  empty ;  some  contain  black,  others  white  pearls, 
the  latter  being  usually  small  and  ill-shaped.     If  a  Spaniard,  aftei-  six   or 
eight  weeks  of  hard  labor,  and  after  deducting  all  expenses,  haa  gained  a  hun- 
dred American  pesos  (that  is  500  French  livres,  or  a  little  more  than  200  Uhcu- 
ish  florins— a  very  small  sum  in  America!)  he  thinks  ho  has  made  a  little  for- 
tune which  he  cannot  realize  every  season.     God  knows  whether  the  fattli  part 
of  the  pearls  fished  in  the  Californian  sea  yields,  on  an  average,  to  the  Oatho- 
lic  king  l.'iO  or  200  pesos  in  a  year,  even  if  no  frauds  are    committed  m  the 
transaction.     I  heaid  of  only  two  individuals,  with  whom  I  was  also  personally 
V   acquainted,  who  had  accumulated  some  wealth,  after  spending  twenty  and  more 
years  in  that  line  of  business.     The  others  remained  poor  wretches,  with  all 
their  pearl  fishing." ^ ■         '' 
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There  were  but  two  silver  mines  of  any  note  in  operation  at  the  time  of] 
\  Baegert's  sqiourn  in  California,  and  those  had  been  opened  only  a  few  yeara 
previous  to  his  arrival.     They  were  situated  in  the  districts  of  St.  Anna  and 
St.  Antonio,  near  the  southern  end  of  the  peninsula,  and  only  three  leagueft 
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distant  from  each  other.  Digging  for  silver  in  California  is  not  represented  as 
a  lucrative  business,  the  owner  of  one  of  the  mines  being  so  poor  that  he  had 
to  beg  for  his  travelling  money  when  he  was  about  to  return  to  Spain.  The 
proprietor  of  the  other  mine  was  in  better  circumstances,  but  he  owed  his  wealth 
more  to  other  speculations  than  to  his  subterranean  pursuits.  The  mining 
population  in  the  two  districts  amounted  to  400  souls,  women  and  children  in- 
cluded, and  the  workmen  were  either  Spaniards  born  in  America,  or  Indians 
from  the  other  side  of  the  Californian  gulf.  The  external  condition  of  these 
people  is  lepresented  as  wretched  in  the  highest  degree.  The  soil  produced 
almost  nothing,  and  not  having  the  necessary  money  to  procure  provisions  from 
the  Mexican  side,  they  were  sometimes  compelled  to  gather  their  food  in  the 
fields,  like  the  native  Oalifornians.  The  author  speaks  of  a  locality  between 
!  the  twenty-eighth  and  twenty-ninth  degree,  called  Rosario,  where  some  sup- 
posed gold  to  exist ;  but  even  admitting  the.  fact,  he  thinks  it  would  be  almost 
impossible  to  work  mines  in  that  region,  where  neither  food  for  men  and  beasts, 
nor  water  and  wood,  can  be  procured.  Near  the  mission  of  St.  Ignatius  (28th 
degree)  sulphur  is  found,  and  on  the  islands  of  El  Carmen  and  St.  Joseph  in 
the  Californian  gulf,  and  in  diiferent  places  on  both  coasts,  salt  of  very  good 
quality  is  abundant. 
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C  fi  i  .  f  h  f  "*^  '^''""S  lent  the  father  obtained  his  supply  IVom  the 
Pacific  distant  12  leagues  from  his  habitation.  On  the  other  day?  of"  aSence 
his  meal  usually  consisted  of  a  "little  goat-milk  and  dry  beaus,  and  if  u  ffe w 
^gs  were  added,  he  cared  for  nothing  else,  but  considered  himsdf  well  ente*] 
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In  physical  appearance  the  Californians  resemble  perfectly  the  Mexicans  and 
other  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  America.  Their  skin  is  of*  a  dark  chestnut  or 
clove  color,  passing,  however,  sometimes  into  diflFerent  shades',  some  individuals 
being  of  a  more  swarthy  complexion,  while  others  are  tan  or  copper  colored. 


But  in  new-born  children  the  color  is  much  paler,  so  that  they  hardly  can  be 
distinguished  from  white  children  when  presented  for  baptism ;  yet  it  appears 
soon  after  birth,  and  assumes  its  dark  tinge  in  a  short  time.  The  hair  is  black 
at»  pitch  and  straight,  and  seldom  turns  gray,  except  sometimes  in  cases  of 
extreme  old  age.  They  are  all  beardless,  and  their  eye-brows  are  but  scantily 
provided  with  hair.  The  heads  of  children  at  their  birth,  instead  of  being  cov- 
ered with  scales,  exhibit  hair,  sometimes  half  a  finger  long.  The  teeth,  though 
never  cleaned,  are  of  the  whiteness  of  ivory.  The  angles  of  the  eyes  towards 
the  nose  are  not  pointed,  but  arched  like  a  bow.  Tliey  are  well-formed  and 
well-proportioned  people,  very  supple,  and  can  lift,  up  from  the  ground  stones, 
bones,  and  similar  things  with  the  big  and  second  toes.  All  walk,  with  a  few 
exceptions,  even  to  the  most  advanced  age,  perfectly  straight.  Their  children 
stand  and  walk,  before  they  are  a  year  old,  briskly  on  their  feet.  Some  are  tall 
and  of  a  commanding  appearance,  others  small  of  stature,  as  elsewhere,  but  no 
corpulent  individuals  are  seen  among  them,  which  may  be  accounted  for  by  their 
manner  of  living,  for,  being  compelled  to  run  much  around,  they  have  no  chance 
of  growing  stout. 
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The  feathered  tribe  does  not  seem  to  be  very  plentiful  in  California,  since, 
according  to  Father  Baegert,  a  person  may  travel  one  or  two  days  without  see- 
mg  other  birds  but  occasionally  a  filthy  vulture,  raven,  or  *»  bat."  Among  the  few 
which  he  observed  are  the  red-bird,  (cardmal)  blue-bird,  humming-bird,  and 
an  *' ash-colored  bird  with  a  tail  resembling  that  of  a  peacock  and  a  beautiful 
tuft  on  its  head;''  also  wild  ducks  and  a  species  of  swallow,  the  latter  appear- 
mg  only  now  and  then  in  sniall  numbers,  and  therefore  considered  as  extraneous. 
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In  the  liBt  of  wild  quadrupeds  arc  euumevaled  the  deer,  hare. 

rabbit,  fox.  coyote,  wild  cat.  skunk.  (Sorillo.)  l««P'^'^"i' /f.'"^,.  P^" ^S^^^  ^ 
ouza  Ind  wild  ram.  In  reference  to  the  last-named  animal  the  authoi  lemams. 
"WheTethL  chain  of  mountains  that  runs  lengthwise  through  tte  whole  penin- 

suilreaiies  a  considerable  height,  there  are  ^^^^^^  -"^"^^^'J^^^^llZi 
rams  in  all  respects,  except  the  horns,  which  are  thicker,  longer,  and  much 
Tre  cmved.    'when  purLd.  these  animals  will  ^-P  thems^^-^,^^^^^^^ 
highest  precipices  upon  their  horns  without  receiving  any  injury      Their  num 
hpr  however  cannot  be  great,  for  I  never  saw  a  livmg  specimen,  noi  the  tm 
of  one  rthe'^^^^^^^  but  many  skins  of  leopards  and  onzas." 

This  animan  doub  identical 'with  the  Eocky  MouuUm  sheep,  r^".' 
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Formerly  tbey  pierced  the  ears  ot 
new-born  children  of  the  male  sex  with  a  pointed  stick,  and  by  putting  bones  and 
pieces  of  wood  into  the  aperture  they  enlarged  it  to  such  a  degree  that,  in  some 
grown  persons,  the  flaps  hung  down  nearly  to  the  shoulders.  At  present,  how- 
ever, they  have  abandoned  this  unnatural  usage.  It  has  been  asserted  that 
they  also  pierce  the  nose.  I  can  only  say  that  I  saw  no  one  disfigured  in  that 
particular  manner,  but  many  middle-aged  persons  with  their  ears  perforated  as 
described  above.  Under  certain  circumstances,  and  on  their  gala  days,  they 
paint  different  parts  of  their  body  with  red  and  yellow  color,  which  they  obtain 
by  burning  certain  minerals. 
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Botli  sexes,  the  grown  as  well  as  the  children,  wear  the  head  always*  uncov- 
ered, however  inclement  the  weather  may  be,  even  those  in  a  certain  mission 
who  understand  how  to  manufacture  pretty  good  hats  from  palm-leaves,  which, 
on  account  of  their  lightness,  were  frequently  worn  by  the  missionaries  while 
on  their  travels.  The  men  allow  the  hair  to  grow  down  to  the  shoulders.  Wo- 
men, on  the  contrary,  wear  it  much  shorter.   /       -^ 
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The  baptized  Indians,  of  course,  observed  more  decency  in  regard  to  dress 
The  missionaries  gave  each  male  individual,  once  or  twice  in  a  year,  a  piece  of 

th.  h.]?.    '  ^f-fT""^  '""^  "°,f  *'^°,  'P*""  ^'^^'  f"'-  «°^e""g  th«  lower  part  of 
the  body,  and,  if  their  means  allowed  it,  a  short  woollen  coat  of  blue  color      The 

women  and  girls  were  provided  with  thick  white  veils,  made  of  wool,  that  cov- 
ered the  head  and  the  whole  body  down  to  the  feet.  In  some  missions  the ' 
Z^r  TZ  ""^  P«"'<^°at»  and  jackets  of  blue  flannel  or  woven  cotton 
shirts,  and  the  men  trowsers  of  coarse  cloth  and  long  coats.  But  the  women 
throw  aside  their  veils,  and  the  men  their  coats,  as  soon  as  they  leave  chuS 
because  those  coverings  make  them  feel  uneasy,  especially  in  summer,  and  im 
pede  he  free  use  of  their  limbs,  which  their  mode  of  living  constantly  requi^. 
I  will  mention  here  that  all  these  goods  had  to  be  brought  from  the  city  of 
Mexico,  smce  nothmg  of  the  kind  can  be  manufactured  in  California  for  want 
of  the  necessary  materials  The  number  of  sheep  that  can  be  kept  there  is 
small,  and,  moreover,  they  lose  half  their  wool  by  passing  through  the  thorny 
shrubs,  of  which  there  is  an  astonishing  abundance  in  thil  ill-favored  country!^ 
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AN   ACCOUNT  OF  THE   ABOllIOINAL  INHABITANTS   OF   THE 

CALIFORNIAN  PENINSULA. 
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In  a  country  as  poor  and  sterile  as  California  the  number  of  inliabitants  can- 
not be  great,  and  nearly  all  would  certainly  die  of  hunger  in  a  few  days  if  it 
were  as  densely  populated  as  most  parts  of  Europe.  There  are,  consequently, 
very  few  Californians,  and,  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  the  country,  almost 
as  few  as  if  there  were  none  at  all ;  yet,  nevertheless,  they  decrease  annually. 
A  person  may  travel  in  different  parts  four  and  more  days  without  seeing' a 
single  human  being,  and  I  do  not  believe  that  the  number  of  Oalifornians  from 
the  promontory  of  St.  Lucas  to  the  Rio  Colorado  ever  amounted,  before  the 
arrival  of  the  Spaniards,  to  more  than  forty  or  fifty  thousand  souls.*  It  is 
certain  that  in  1767,  in  fifteen,  that  is,  in  all  the  missions,  from  the  22d  to  the 
3l8t  degree,  only  twelve  thousand  have  been  counted.  But  an  insignificant 
population  and  its  annual  diminution  are  not  peculiar  to  California  alone;  both 
are  common  to  all  America.  During  my  journey  overland  along  the  east  eide 
of  the  Californian  gulf,  from  Guadalaxara  to  the  river  Hiaqui,  in  the  Mexican 
territory,  a  distance  of  four  hundred  leagues,t  I  saw  only  thirteen  small  Indian 
villages,  and  on  most  days  I  did  not  meet  a  living  soul.  Father  Charlevoix, 
before  setting  out  on  a  journey  through  Canada  or  New  France,  writes  in  his 
first  letter,  addressed  to  the  Duche.s8  of  Lesdiguieres,  that  he  would  have  to 
travel  sometimes  a  hundred  and  more  leagues,  without  seeing  any  human  beings 
besides  his  companions.^ 

With  the  exception  of  Mexico  and  some  other  countries,  North  America  was. 
even  at  the  time  of  the  discovery,  almost  a  wilderness  when  compared  with 
Germany  and  France;  and  this  is  still  more  the  case  at  the  present  time. 
Whoever  has  read  the  history  of  New  France,  by  the  above-named  author,  or 
has  travelled  six  or  seven  hundred  leagues  through  Mexico,  and,  besides,  ob- 
tained reliable  information  concerning  the  population  of  other  provinces,  can 
easily  form  an  estimate  of  the  number  of  native  inhabitants  in  North  America ; 
and  if  the  southern  half  of  the  New  World  does  not  contain  a  hundred  times 
more  inhabitants  than  the  northern  part,  which,  relying  on  the  authority  of  men 
who  have  lived  there  many  years  and  have  travelled  much  in  that  country,  I 
am  far  from  believing,  those  European  geographers  who  speak  i  i  th(;ir  books  of 
300  millions  of  Americans  are  certainly  mistaken.     Who  knows  whether  they 


*  Washington  Irving  states  they  had  numbered  from  *25,0U0  to  oi),000  souIh  when  the  first 
missions  were  established ;  on  what  authority  I  do  not  know. — AdvuTitures  of  Captain  Bon- 
«fri//c,  (ed.ofl851,)p.  332. 

i  Stundcn. — I  translate  this  word  by  *'  league,"  through  the  French  lieue  is  a  little  longer 
thaii  the  German  stunfle, 

t  Histoire  de  la  Noiivelle  France,  par  le  P.  de  Charlevoix.    Paris,  1744,  vol.  v,  p.  66. 
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would  find  in  all  more  than  fifteen  or  twenty  millions!  The  many  hundred 
languages  which  are  spoken  in  South  America  alone  are  a  sure  evidence  of  a 
scanty  population,  although  the  contrary  might  be  inferred  at  first  sight;  for  if 
iLere  were  more  people,  there  would  be  more  community  among  them,  the  tribes 
would  live  closer  together,  and,  as  a  result,  there  would  be  fewer  languages. 
The  Ikas  in  my  district  speak  a  language  difi'erent  from  that  of  the  other  people 
in  my  mission ;  but  I  am  pretty  sure  that  the  whole  nation  of  these  Ikas  never 
amounted  to  five  hundred  persons.        .  ^  „ '~_,-i::::r- - 

It  is  easy  to  comprehend  why  America  is  so  thinlypojmTat^^^  the  manner  of 
living  of  the  inhabitants  and  their  continual  wars  among  themselves  being  the 
causes  of  this  deficiency  ;  but  how  it  comes  that,  since  the  discovery  of  the  fourth 
part  of  the  world,  its  population  is  constantly  melting  down,  even  in  those  prov- 
inces where  the  inhabitants  are  not  subjected  to  the  Europeans,  but  retain  their 
full,  unrestrained  liberty,  as,  for  instance,  according  to  Father  Charlevoix,  in 
Louisiana,  (that  is,  in  the  countries  situated  on  both  sides  of  the  Mississippi,)  is 
a  question,  the  solution  of  which  I  leave  to  others,  contenting  myself  with  what 
is  written  in  the  Psalms,  namely,  that  the  increase  or  diminution  of  the  human 
race  in  different  countries  is  a  mystery  which  man  cannot  penetrate. 

However  small  the  number  of  Oalifornians  is,  they  are,  nevertheless,  divided 
into  a  great  many  nations,  tribes,  and  tongues.*  If  a  mission  contains  only  one 
thousand  souls,  it  may  easily  embrace  as  many  little  nations  among  its  parish- 
ioners as  Switzerland  counts  cantons  and  allies.  My  mission  consisted  of 
Paunia,  Atdi^mes,  Mitshirikutamdis,  Mitshirikuteurus,  Mitshirikutaruanajdres, 
Teackwas,  Teenguabebes,  Utshis,  Ikas,  Anjukiiwres,  Utshipujes  j  all  being 
different  tribes,  but  hardly  amounting  in  all  to  five  hundred  souls. 

It  might  be  asked,  in  this  place,  why  there  existed  fifteen  missions  on  the 
peninsula,  since  it  appears  that  12,000,  and  even  more,  Indians  could  be  con- 
veniently superintended  and  taken  care  of  by  three  or  four  priests.  The  answer 
is,  that  this  might  be  feasible  in  Germany  as  well  as  in  a  hundred  places  out  of 
Europe,  but  is  utterly  impracticable  in  California  5  for,  if  3  or  4,000  Califor- 
nians  were  to  live  together  in  a  small  district,  the  scanty  means  of  subsistence 
afforded  by  that  sterile  country  would  soon  prove  insufficient  to  maintain  them. 
Besides,  all  of  these  petty  nations  or  tribes  have  their  own  countries,  of  which 
they  are  as  much,  and  sometimes  even  more,  enamored  than  other  people  of  theirs, 
so  that  they  would  not  consent  to  be  transplanted  fifty  or  more  lea^-ues  from 
the  place  they  consider  as  their  home.  And,  further,  the  different  tnbes  who 
live  at  some  distance  from  each  other  are  always  in  a  mutual  state  of  enmity, 
which  would  prevent  them  from  living  peaceably  together,  and  offer  a  serious 
obstacle  to  their  being  enclosed  in  the  same  fold.  In  time  of  general  contagious 
diseases,  lastly,  which  are  of  no  unfrequent  occurrence,  a  single  priest  could  not 
perform  his  duties  to  their  full  extent  in  visiting  all  his  widely  scattered  patients, 
and  administering  to  their  spiritual  and  temporal  wants.  My  parish  counted 
far  less  than  a  thousand  members,  yet  their  encampments  were  often  more  than 
thirty  leagues  distant  from  each  other.  Of  the  languages  and  dialects  in  this 
country  there  are  also  not  a  few,  and  a  missionary  is  glad  if  he  has  mastered 
one  of  them. 
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♦  The  author  probably  fell  into  the  very  common  error  of  confoundic^  dialects  with  Ian- 
gnaffcs.  Dr.  Waitz,  reljingon  Buschmann's  linguistic  researches,  mentions  only  tliree  prin- 
cipal lan^Tuages  spoken  by  the  natives  of  Lower  California,  viz.,  the  Poricu,  Monqui  and 
Cochimi  l&ugnagos.—Anthropologie  der  NaturvolJcer  von  Dr.  Theodor  Waitz,  Leipzig  1864  • 
vol.  iv,  p.  24d.  ^    ^*  • 
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As  the  blue  sky  forms  the  only  habitation  of  the  Californian  Indians,  so  they 
wear  no  other  covering  than  the  brown  skin  with  which  nature  has  clothed  them. 
This  applies  to  the  male  sex  in  the  full  sense  of  the^word,  and  even  women  have 
been  found  in  the  northern  parts  of  California  in  a  perfect  state  of  nudity,  while 
among  most  nations  the  females  always  covered  themselves  to  a  small  extent. 
They  did,  and  still  continue  to  do,  as  follows:  They  understand  hov^^  to  pre- 
pare from  the  fibres  of  the  aloS  plant  a  white  thread,  which  serve;^  them  for 
making  cords  {  On  these  they  string  hundreds  of  small  sections  of  water-reed, 
like  beads  of  a  rosary  5  and  a  good  number  of  these  strings,  attached  by  their 
ends  to  a  girdle,  and  placed  very  close  and  thick  together,  form  two  aprons, 
one  of  which  hangs  down  below  the  abdomen,  while  the  other  covers  the  hind 
part.     These  aprons  are  about  a  span  wide,  and  of  different  length.     Among 


some  nations  they  reach  down  to  the  knees  ^  among  others  to  the  calves,  and 
e.ven  to  the  feet.  Both  sides  of  the  thighs,  as  well  as  the  rest  of  the  body,  re- 
main perfectly  naked.  In  order  to  save  labor,  some  women  wear,  instead  of  the 
back-aprons,  a  piece  of  untanned  deer-skin,  or  any  woollen  or  linen  raff  which 
tiiey  can  now-a-days  obtain.    '         '  -         -    - 

inii!^nU^"i'A*  ""'  "I  P'"-^  to  mention  here  that  in  Mexico  the  dried  fibres  of  the  aloe  or 
cor^^e  rnd  pickfnTcft"""'^  """ "  "'"^'""  ""''*"'""'  ^°'  ''*'■"?  '"  ""«  •»»««f»«t"re  of 
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With  the  exception  of  the  churches  and  dwellings  of  the  miesionaries,  which  ; 
every  one,  as  well  as  he  could,  and  as  time  and  circumstances  permitted,  built  ^ 
of  stone  and  lime,  of  stone  and  mud,  of  huge  unburnt  bricks,  or  other  material*;*,  , 
and  besides  some  barracks  which  the  Indians  attached  to  the  missions,  the  few 
soldiers,  boatmen,  cowherds,  and  minera  have  now  erected  in  the  fourteen  sta- 
tions, nothing  is  to  be  seen  in  California  that  bears  a  resemblance  to  a  city,  a 
village,  a  human  dwell -ng,  a  hut,  or  even  a  dog-house.^ 
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I.  .  not  to  be  expected  ^^'^?^£^::^tX:'^  '^ 
.  Cal  fomians  should  make  use  «f  r^^^Tiratcon^^^^^^  of  a  bow  and  arrows 
furniture,  if  that  expression  can  ^«  W^^^,**,*'^  ^f  wood  for  digging  roote,  a- 
a  flint  instead  of  a  knife,  a  bone  or  pointed  P^^^  «^      „^  b^.ader  tor  fetching 
^rtle-sheU  serving  as  ^af  et  arm  J^e^  ^^^  ^         ^,de  like  a  fishing  ., 
water  and  transporting  it  during  their  excursio   ^  ^^.^j^  ^^^y  preserve    = 

::JLni  the  fl^s  of  the  '^^f  ^^^  IjsTther  iilsignificant  things  which  . 
«nd  carry  their  provisions,  sandals,  ana  pen   p     ^^^ 
^  they  may  happen  to  possess^^^pMMHI|PB^         j       ^^^.t  every- 

run  into  thfiir  limbs.  ,     manufacture  of  bows  and  arrows. 

The  whole  art  of  the  men  ^J^^^^  j^/f^^  S*"^^^^^        to  the  making  of 

while  the  mechamcal  skiU  of  tflf/^'J^I^^;;  ^T\l^^  not  a  trace  is  to  be  found 

the  above-mentioned  aprons     Of  *  ^^I'^jV K^t  distinction  of  sex  or  age, 

among  them ;  even  the  «o°J^'^f/^^„^,«°t  ^.J  aT?^^^^^^^^  to  practice  that 

every  one  providing  for  himself,  and  the  chiwreji  ^.^^^^^ 

necessary  art  as  soon  as  they  are  ^^^^^^^^^T.*  ^^^  and  if  their  physical 

is  chiefly  taken  up  by  the  search  f°[f°°JX.VeElvTloiinging,  chattering,  and 
wants  ie  supplied  they  abandon  themselves  e^^^^^^^^  I^. 

S  fo?tt:eti:dCrnlS:lBir^^^^^  in  the  country  are 

■  fiSimes  put  to  Bueh  labor  as  the  occasion  may  require. 
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i  The  Californians  them- 
selves spend  their  whole  life,  day  and  night,  in  the  open  air,  the  sky  above  tliera 
forming  their  roof,  and  the  hard  soil  the  couch  on  which  they  sleep.  During^ 
winter,  only,  when  the  wind  blows  sharp,  they  construct  around  them,  but  only 
opposite  the  direction  of  the  wind,  a  half  moon  of  brush-wood,  a  few  spans  high^ 

as  a  protection  against  the  inclemency  of  the  weather,*  showing  thus  that,  not-  , 
withstanding  their  simplicity,  they  understand  pretty  well  *'  how  to  turn  the  , 
mantle  towards  the  wind."t     It  cannot  be  otherwise  with  them ;  for,  if  they 
had  houses,  they  would  be  compelled  to  carry  their  dwellings  always  with 
them,  like  snails  or  turtles,  the  necessity  of  collecting  food  urging  them  to  wan- 
der constantly  about.     Thus  they  cannot  start  every  morning  from  the  same 
place  and  return  thither  in  the  evening,  since,  notwithstanding  the  small  num- 
ber of  each  little  people,  a  small  tract  of  land  could  not  provide  them  with 
provisions  during  a  whole  year.     To-day  the  water  will  fail  them;  to-morrow 
they  have  to  go  to  some  locality  for  gathering  a  certain  kind  of  seed  that  serves 
I  them  as  food,  and  so  they  fulfil  to  the  letter  what  is  written  of  all  of  us,  namely, 
that  we  shall  have  no  fixed  abode  in  this  world.     I  am  certainly  not  much  mis- 
taken in  saying  that  many  of  them  change  their  night-quarters  naore  than  a 
hundred  times  in  a  year,  and  hardly  sleep  three  times  successively  in  the  same 
place  and  the  same  part  of  the  country,  always  excepting  those  who  are  con- 
nected w^ith  the  missions.     Wherever  the  night  surprises  them  they  will  lie 
down  to  sleep,  not  minding  in  the  least  the  uncleanliness  of  the  ground,  or  ap- 
prehending any  inconvenience  from  reptiles  and  other  vermin,  of  which  there 
is  an  abundance  in  this  country.     They  do  not  live  under  the  shade  of  trees,  as 
I  some  authors  have  said,  because  there  are  hardly  any  trees  in  California  that 
I  afford  shade,  nor  do  they  dwell  in  earth-holes  of  their  own  making,  as  others 
have  said,  but  sometimes,  and  only  when  it  rains,  they  resort  to  the  clefts  and 
!  cavities  of  rocks,  if  they  can  find  such  sheltering  places,  which  do  not  occur 
\  as  frequently  as  their  wants  require. 

Whenever  they  undertake  to  construct  shelters  for  protecting  their  sick  from 
heat  or  cold,  the  entrance  is  usually  so  low  that  a  person  has  to  creep  on  hands 
and  feet  in  order  to  get  in,  and  the  whole  structure  is  of  such  small  dimensions 
as  to  render  it  impossible  to  stand  erect  within,  or  to  find  room  to  sit  down  on 
the  ground  for  the  purpose  of  confessing  or  comforting  the  patient.  Of  no  better 
condition  are  the  huts  of  those  Indians  who  live  near  the  missions,  the  same 
being  often  so  small  and  miserable  that  man  and  wife  hardly  can  sit  or  lie  down 
in  them.  Even  the  old  and  infirm  are  utterly  indifferent  as  to  their  being  under 
shelter  or  not,  and  it  happened  often  that  I  found  old  sick  persons  lying  in  the 
open  air,  for  whose  accommodation  I  had  caused  huts  to  be  built  on  the  pre- 
ceding day.  So  much  for  bahit-  — "-^^ 
♦  CaDtainBonneville  ffives  a  cheerless  account  of  a  village  of  the  Root  Digpers,  which  he 
.JT^^:^^^^^^  below  Powder  rive.  .:  They  Uve/^says  he^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
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■    A  vi-      •  '\\.c  DiitVirti-  sneaks  well,  aud  considers  it  as  both 
Of  the  climate  ui  CaUiom.a  t^e  autboi  speaks  we^,  ^^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^ 

healthy  and  agreeable.    Being  only  one  degree^^'^  *  ^  ^     ^.^,^^,1,8  ^Hh  ref- 

Tropic  of  Cancer,  he  lived,  ot  ^"'^f 'J" '^.t^'^^'^^^^^^^^^  -  California"  was 

erence  to  the  high  temperature  that  some  <;bought  the  uame  ^^^^i^i^g, 

a  contraction  from  the  Latin  -^f^t't^^ZTxitl  he  as  Wain  that  the  a|- 
however,  for  the  correctness  ot  the  deu^^^^^^^^^  .^  ^^^  ^^^^^^  ^f 

SSjtVir  ti[i  SddK-  oiM>-  Is  ii?  S  =• 

'  wind  W^  only  now  and  then  during  the  winter  months,  but  ^ho  east  wind 
Sly  ever,  the  litter  circumstance  being  somewhat  surprising    o  the  author 
who  obslrved  that  the  clouds  are  almost  invariably  moving  from  the  east.     He 
Tever  found  the  cold  severer  than  during  the  latter  part  of  September  or  April 
Tthe  banks  of  the  Rhine,  where,  after  his  return,  the  persevering  coldness  of 
winter  a^d  clouded  atmosphere  during  that  period  made  him  long  for   he  mild 
remnerrture  and  always  blue  and  serene  sky  of  the  country  he  had  left      1  ogs 
nX  mOTninrare  frequent  in  California,  and  occur  not  only  during  fall  and 
winter  bTKomedmes  in  the  hot  season.     Dew  is  said  to  be  not  more  fre- 
quent nor  heavier  than  in  middle  Europe.  ^  >-— *     ^"""^ 
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the  bows"  of  the  Califoiniana  are  more  than  six  feet  long,  slightly  carved, 
and  made  from  the  roots  of  wild  willows.     They  are  of  the  thickness  of  thej- 
.  five  fingers  in  the  middle,  round,  and  become  gradually  thinner  and  pointed 
towards  the  ends.     The  bow-strings  are  made  of  the  intestines  of  beasts,     ihe 
shafts  of  their  arrows  consist  of  common  reeds,  which  they  straighten  by  the 
fire      They  are  above  six  spans  long,  and  have,  at  the  lower  end,  a  notch  to 
■    catch  the  string,  and  three  or  four  feathers,  about  a  finger  long,  not  much  pro- 
pi  jecting,  and  let  into  slits  made  for  that  purpose.     At  the  upper  end  of  the  shatti 

a  pointed  piece  of  heavy  wood,  a  span  and  a  half  long,  is  inserted,  bearing' 
nsnalTv  at  its  extremity  a  flint  of  a  triangular  shape,  almost  resemblmg  a  serpent  s 
ZS  and  inden^d W  the  edge  oi\  saw.*     The  Oalifornians  carry  the.rl 
bows  and  arrows  always  with  them,  and  as  they  commence  at  an  early  age  to 
ube  these  weapons  many  of  them  become  very  skilful  archers^ _„^^ 

*  In  the  coller.tion  of  Dr.  E.  H.  Davis,  of  New  York,  there  are  a  number  of  arrows  ob- 
tained from  the  Indians  of  the  island  of  Tiburon,  in  the  Californiun  gulf.  They  answer,  in 
every  respect,  the  description  given  in  the  text. 
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THE    ABORIGINAL    INHABITANTS    OF 


WHENCE  AND  HOAV  THEY  MAY  HAVE  COME  TO  CALIFOIINIA. 


I- 
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It  remains  now  to  state  my  opinion  concerning  the  place  where  the  Califor- 
nians  came  from,  and  in  what  manner  they  eflfected  their  migration  to  the  country 
they  now  occupy.  They  may  have  come  from  difFerent  localities,  and  either 
voluntarily  or  by  some  accident,  or  compelled  by  necessity  ;  but  that  people 
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should  have  migrated  to  California  of  their  own  free  will,  and  with</ut  compul- 
sion, I  am  unable  to  believe,     America  is  very  large,  and  could  easily  support 
fifty  times  its  number  of  inhabitants  on  much  better  soil  than  that  of  California. 
How,  then,  is  it  credible  that  men  should  have  pitched,  from  free  choice,  their 
tents  amidst  the  inhospitable  dreariness  of  these  barren  rocks!   It  is  not  impos- 
sible that  the  first  inhabitants  may  have  found  by  accident  their  way  across  the 
sea  from  the  other  side  of  the  Califomian  gulf,  where  the  provinces  of  Cinaloa 
and  Sonora  are  situated ;    but,  to  my  knowledge,  navigation  never  has  been  | 
practiced  by  the  Indians  of  that  coast,  nor  is  it 'in  use  among  them  at  the  | 
present  time.     There  is,  furthermore,  within  ma,ny  leagues  towards  the  interior 
of  the  country  no  kind  of  wood  to  be  had  suitable  for  the  construction  of  even 
the  smallest  vessel.     From  the  Pimeria,  the  northernmost  country  opposite  the 
peninsula,  a  transition  might  have  been  easier  either  by  land,  after  crossing  the 
Eio  Colorado,  or  by  water,  the  sea  being  in  this  place  very  narrow  and  full  of 
islands.     In  default  of  boats  they  could  employ  their  balsas  or  little  rafts  made 
of  reeds,  which  are  also  used  by  my  Californians  who  live  near  the  sea,  either 
for  catching  fish  or  turtle,  or  crossing  over  to  a  certain  island  distant  two  leagues 
from  the  shore.     I  am,  however,  of  opinion  that,  if  these  Pimerians  ever  had 
gone  to  California  induced  by  curiosity,  or  had  been  driven  to  that  coast  by  a 
storm,  the  dreary  aspect  of  the  country  soon  would  have  caused  them  to  return  , 
without  delay  to  their  own  country.     It  was  doubtless  necessity  that  gave  the  I 
impulse  to  the  peopling  of  the  peninsula.     Nearly  all  neighboring  tribes  of 
America,  over  whom  the  Europeans  have  no  sway,  are  almost  without  cessation 
at  war  with  each  other,  as  long  as  one  party  is  capable  of  resistance ;  but  when 
the  weaker  is  too  much  exhausted  to  carry  on  the  feud,  the  vanquished  usually 
leaves  the  country  and  settles  in  gome  other  part  at  a  sufficient  distance  from 
its  foes.     I  am,  therefore,  inclined  to  believe  that  the  first  inhabitants,  while 
pursued  by  their  enemies,  entered  the  peninsula  by  land  from  the  north  side, 
and  having  found  there  a  safe  retreat  they  remained  and  spread  themselves  out. 
If  they  had  any  traditions,  some  light  might  be  thrown  on  this  subject ;  but  no 
Califomian  is  acquainted  with  the  events  that  occurred  in  the  country  prior  to 
his  birth,  nor  does  he  even  know  who  his  parents  were  if  he  should  happen  to 
have  lost  them  during  his  infancy. 

To  all  appearance  the  Californians,  at  least  those  toward  the  south,  believed, 
before  the  arrival  of  the  Spaniards  in  their  country,  that  California  constituted 
the  whole  world,  and  they  themselves  its  sole  inhabitants;  for  they  went  to 
nobody,  and  nobody  came  to  see  them,  each  little  people  remaining  within  the 
limits  of  its  small  district.  Some  of  those  under  my  care  believed  to  be  de- 
rived from  a  bird ;  some  traced  their  origin  from  a  rock  that  was  lying  not  far  from 
my  house ;  while  others  ascribed  their  descent  to  still  difierent,  but  always 
equally  foolish  and  absurd  sources. 
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Of  the  peninsula  Father  Baegert  gives  a  rather  woeful  account.  He  describes 
that  region  as  an  arid,  mountainous  country,  covered  with  rocks  and  sand, 
deficient  in  water,  and  almost  without  shade-trees,  but  abounding  in  thorny 
plants  and  shrubs  of  various  kinds.  The  sterility  of  the  soil  is  caused  by  the 
scantiness  of  water.  **No  one,"  says  the  author,  "need  be  afraid  to  drown 
himself  in  water;  but  the  danger  of  dying  from  thirst  is  much  greater.*'  There 
falls  some  rain,  accompanied  by  short  thunder-storms,  during  the  months  of 
July,  August,  September,  and  October,  filling  the  channels  worn  in  the  hard 
ground.     Some  of  these  soon  become  dry  after  the  showers ;  others,  however, 

I  hold  water  during  the  whole  year,  and  on  these  and  the  stagnant  water  col- 
lected in  pools  and  ponds  men  and  beasts  have  to  rely  for  drink.  .  Of  running 
waters,  deserving  the  name  of  brooks,  there  are  but  six  in  the  country,  and  of 
these  six  only  four  reach  the  sea,  while  the  others  lose  themselves  not  very  far 
from  their  sources  among  rocks  and  sand.  There  is  nothing  to  be  seen  iu 
Lower  California  that  may  be  called  a  wood;  only  a  few  straggling  oaks, 
pmes,  and  some  other  kinds  of  trees  unknown  iu  Europe,  arc  met  with,  and 
these  are  confined  to  certain  localities.  Shade  and  material  for  the  carpenter 
are,  therefore,  very  scarce.     The  only  tree  of  any  consequence  is  the  so-called 

'  mesquite;  but  besides  that  it  always  grows  quite  isolated,  and  never  in  groups, 
the  trunk  is  very  low,  and  the  wood  so  hard  that  it  almost  defies  the  applica- 
tion of  iron  tools.  The  author  mentions,  further,  a  kind  of  low  Brazil  wood,  a 
tree  called  paloblanco,  the  bark  of  which  serves  for  tanning ;  the  palohierro  or 
iron-wood,  which  is  still  harder  than  the  mesquite ;  wild  fig  treetTthat  bear  no 
fruit;  wild  willows  and  barren  palms,  "all  of  which  would  be  ashamed  to 
appear  beside  a  European  oak  or  nut-tree."  One  little  tree  yields  an  odoriferous 
gum  that  was  used  in  the  Californian  churches  as  frankincense.  But  in  com- 
pensation for  the  absence  of  large  trees,  there  is  a  prodigious  abundance  of 
prickly  plants,  some  of  a  gigantic  height,  but  of  little  practical  use,  tliei^^  soft, 
spongy  stems  soon  rotting  after  bein^  cut.  .  — ,_——-- 

-  a^hon^h  tbe  authorTepresents  California  as  a  dry.  sterile  country,  where  but 

litrie   a"f  Mb.  h    adrnit^s  that  in  those  isolated  parts  where  the  prox.m  ty  of 

heigbl  .ud  be„.  •7"7,» '"f  «.-"a  °y°r.  Sum  S  b«k..  full  .f 
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of  sixty  leagues."  .  ^     ^— 
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.  /Of  the  same  untanned  ekiu  they  make,  it  they 

can  get  it,  their  shoes  or  sandals,  simply  flat  pieces,  which  thev  attach  to  the 
feet  by  coarse  strings  of  the  above-mentioned  aloe,  passing  between  the  hie  and 
small  toes  and  around  the  ankles. 
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"chapter  Vm. — ^THEIR   QUALIFICATIONS   AND   MANNERS. 

From  what  I  have  already  said  of  the  Califomians,  it  might  be  inferred  that 
they  are  the  most  unhappy  and  pitiable  of  all  the  children  of  Adam.  Yet 
such  a  supposition  would  be  utterly  wrong,  and  I  can  assure  the  reader  that, 
418  far  as  their  temporal  condition  is  concerned,  they  live  unquestionably  much 
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happier  than  the  civilized  inhabitants  of  Europe,  not  excepting  those  who  seem 
to  enioy  all  the  felicity  that  life  can  afford.     Habit  renders  all  things  endurable 
and  easy,  and  the  Californian  sleeps  on  the  hard  ground  and  in  the  open  air 
iust  as  well  and  soft  as  the  rich  European  on  the  curtained  bed  ot  down  in  bis 
splendidly  decorated  apartment.     Throughout  the  whole  year  nothing  happens 
that  causes  a  Californian  trouble  or  vexation,  nothing  that  renders  his  hte  cum- 
bersome and  death  desirable;  for  no  one  harasses  and  persecutes  him,  or  car- 
ries on  a  lawsuit  against  him  ;  neither  a  hail-storm  nor  an  army  can  lay  waste 
his  fields,  and  he  is  not  in  danger  of  having  his  house  and  baru  destroyed  by 
fire     Envy,  jealousy,  and  slander  embitter  not  his  life,  and  he  is  not  exposed 
to  the  fear  of  losing  what  he  possesses,  nor  to  the  care  of  increasing  it.    JNo 
creditor  lays  claim  to  debts ;  no  officer  extorts  duty,  toll,  poll-tax,  and  a  hun- 
dred other  tributes.     There  is  no  woman  that  spends  more  for  dress  than  the 
income  of  the  husband  allows ;  no  husband  who  gambles  or  drinks  away  the 
money  that  should  serve  to  support  and  clothe  the  family ;  there  are  no  chOdren 
to  be  established  in  life;  no  daughters  to  be  provided  with  husbands;  and  no 
prodigal  sons  that  heap  disgrace  upon  whole  families.     In  one  word,  the  Oali- 
fornians  do  not  know  the  meaning  of  wmm  and  tuum,  those  two  ideas  which, 
according  to  St.  Gregory,  fill  the  few  days  of  our  existence  with  bitterness  and 

uncountable  evils.  , .        ,        i  ,.1,  i 

Though  the  Californians  seem  to  possess  nothing,  they  have,  nevertheless, 
all  that  they  want,  for  they  covet  nothing  beyond  the  productions  of  their 
poor,  ill-favored  country,  and  these  are  always  within  their  reach.  It  is  no 
wonder,  then,  that  they  always  exhibit  a  joyful  Lemper,  and  constantly  mdulge 
in  merriment  and  laughter,  showing  thus  their  contentment,  which,  alter  all,  is 

the  real  source  of  happiness.  „      .  ,        .  -.  .i_       u  •  vi 

The  Californians  know  very  little  of  arithmetic,  some  of  them  being  unable 
to  count  further  than  six,  while  others  cannot  number  beyond  three,  insomuch 
that  none  of  them  can  say  how  many  fingers  he  has.  They  do  not  possess 
anvthine  that  is  worth  counting,  and  hence  their  indifference.  It  is  all  the 
same  to  them  whether  the  year  has  six  or  twelve  month^,  and  the  month  three 
or  thirty  days,  for  every  day  is  a  holiday  with  them.  They  care  not  whether 
thev  have  one  or  two  or  twelve  children,  or  none  at  all,  since  twelve  cause 
them  no  more  expense  or  trouble  than  one,  and  the  inheritance  is  not  lessened 
bv  a  plurality  of  heirs.  Any  number  beyond  six  they  express  in  their  lan- 
guage by  imch,  leaving  it  to  their  confessor  to  make  out  whether  that  number 
Amounts  to  seven,  seventy,  or  seven  hundred.  .        ■,  , 

Thev  do  not  know  what  a  year  is,  and,  consequently,  cannot  say  when  it 
begins  and  ends.  Instead  of  saying,  therefore,  "  a  year  ago,"  or  "  during  this 
vear  "  the  Californians  who  speak  the  Waicuri  language  use  the  expressions, 
it  is  'already  an  ambia  past,  or,  during  this  ambia,  the  latter  word  signifying 
the  pitahaya  fruit,  of  which  a  description  has  been  given  on  a  previous  page. 
A  snace  of  three  years,  therefore,  is  expressed  by  the  tei-m  "  three  pitahayas; 
vet  they  seldom  make  use  of  such  phrases,  because  they  hardly  ever  speak 
among  themselves  of  years,  but  merely  say,  "  long  ago  "  or.  "  not  long  ago, 
being  utterly  indifferent  whether  two  or  twenty  years  have  elapsed  since  the_ 
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occurrence  ot  a  certain  event.  ±'or  tUe  same  reason  they  ao  not  speak  of 
months,  and  have  not  even  a  name  for  that  space  of  time.  A  week,  however, 
they  call  at  present  ambuja,  that  is,  "  a  house,"  or  "  a  place  where  one  resides,'' 
which  name  they  have  now,  per  antonomasiamt  bestowed  upon  the  church 
They  are  divided  into  bands,  which  alternately  spend  a  week  at  the  mission, 
where  they  have  to  attend  church-service,  and  thus  the  week  has  become 
among  them  synonymous  with  the  church. 

When  the  Californians  visit  the  missionary  for  any  purpose,  they  are  per- 
fectly fiilent  at  first,  and  when  asked  the  cause  of  their  visit,  their  first  answer 
is  viira,  which  means  "nothing.*'     Having  afterwards  delivered  their  speech, 
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they  sit  down,  unasked ;  in  doing  which  the  women  stretch  out  their  legs,  while 
the  men  cross  them  in  the  oriental  fashion.  The  same  habits  they  observe 
also  in  the  church  and  elsewhere.  They  salute  nobody,  such  a  civility  being 
unknown  to  them,  and  they  have  no  word  to  express  greeting.  If  something 
is  communicated  to  them  which  they  do  not  like,  they  spit  out  sideways  and 
scratch  the  ground  with  their  left  foot  to  express  their  displeasure. 

The  men  carry  everything  on  their  heads ;  the  women  bear  loads  on  their 
backs  suspended  by  ropes  that  pass  around  their  foreheads,  and  in  order  to 
protect  the  skin  from  injury,  they  place  between  the  forehead  and  the  rope  a 
piece  of  untanned  deer-hide,  which  reaches  considerably  above  the  head,  and 
resembles,  from  afar,  a  helmet,  or  the  high  head-dress  worn  by  ladies  at  the 

present  time.  . 

The  Californians  have  a  great  predilection  for  singing  and  dancing,  whicii 
are  always  performed  together ;  the  first  is  called  ambera  diti,  the  latter  agenarL 
Their  singing  is  nothing  but  an  inarticulate,  unmeaning  whispering,  murmur- 
ing, or  shouting,  which  every  one  intonates  according  to  his  own  inclination,  in 
order  to  express  his  joy.     Their  dances  consist  in  a  foolish,  irregular  gesticu- 
lating and  jumping,  or  advancing,  retreating,  and  walking  in  a  circle.     Yet,  they 
take  such  delight  in  these  amusements  that  they  spend  whole  nights  in  their 
performance,  in  which  respect  they  much  resemble  Europeans,  of  whom  cer- 
tainly more  have  killed  themselves  during  Shrovetide  and  at  other  times  by 
dancing,  than  by  praying  and  fasting.     These  pastimes,  though  innocent  in 
themselves,  had  to  be  rigidly  interdicted,  because  the  grossest  disorders  and 
vices  were  openly  perpetrated  by  the  natives  during  the  performances;  but  it 
is  hardly  possible  to  prevent  them  from  indulging  in  their  sports.     While 
speaking  of  these  exercises  of  the  natives,  I  will  also  mention  that  they  are 
exceedingly  good  runners.     I  would  gladly  have  yielded  up  to  them  my  three 
horses  for  consumption  if  I  had  been  as  swift-footed  as  they ;  for,  whenever  I 
travelled,  I  became  sooner  tired  with  riding  than  they  with  walking.     They 
will  run  twenty  leagues  to-day,  and  return  to-morrow  to  the  place  from  whence 
they  started  without  showing  much  fatigue.     Being  one  day  on  the  point  of 
setting  out  on  a  journey,  a  little  boy  expressed  a  wish  to  accompany  me,  and 
when  I  gave  him  to  understand  that  the  distance  was  long,  the  business  press- 
ing, and  my  horse,  moreover,  very  brisk,  he  replied  with  great  promptness : 
"Thy  horse  will  become  tired,  but  I  will  not."     Another  time  I  sent  a  boy  of 
fourteen  years  with  a  letter  to  the  neighboring  mission,  situated  six  leagues 
from  my  residence.     He  started  at  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  when 
about  a  league  and  a  half  distant  from  his  place  of  destination,  he  met  the  mis- 
sionary, to  whom  the  letter  was  addressed,  mounted  on  a  good  mule,  and  on  his 
way  to  pay  me  a  visit.     The  boy  turned  round  and  accompanied  the  missionary, 
with  whom  he  arrived  about  noon  at  my  mission,  having  walked  within  five 
hours  a  distance  of  more  than  nine  leagues. 

With  boys  and  girls  who  have  arrived  at  the  age  of  puberty,  with  pregnant 
women,  new-born  children,  and  women  in  child-bed,  the  Californians  observed, 
and  still  secretly  observe,  certain  absurd  ceremonies  of  an  unbecoming  nature, 
which,  for  this  reason,  cannot  be  described  in  this  book. 

There  existed  always  among  the  Californianb  individuals  of  both  sexes  who 
played  the  part  of  sorcerers  or  conjurers,  pretending  to  possess  the  power  of 
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exorcising  the  devil,  whom  they  ne'v'er^VawfbTcuring  diseases,  which  they 
never  healed;  and  of  producing  pitahayas,  though  they  could  only  eat  them. 
Sometimes  they  went  into  caverns,  and,  changing  their  voices,  made  the  people 
believe  that  they  conversed  with  some  spiritual  power.  They  threatened  also 
with  famine  and  diseases,  or  promised  to  drive  the  small-pox  and  similar  plagues 
away  and  to  other  places.  When  these  braggarts  appeared  formerly  in  their 
gala  apparel,  they  wore  long  mantles  made  of  human  hair,  of  which  the  mis- 
sionaries burned  a  great  number  in  all  newly  established  missions.     The  object 

/.    .1  .  — "^^  '^"^'^  rMiiorttrloTniift- 

Ot  these  impostors  was  to  obtain  their  food  without  the  trouble  of  gathering  it 
m  the  fields,  for  the  silly  people  provided  them  with  the  best  they  could  find, 
m  order  to  keep  them  in  good  humor  and  to  enjoy  their  favor.  Their  influence 
IS  very  snaall  now-a-days;  yet  the  sick  do  not  cease  to  place  their  confidence  in 
tnem,  as  I  mentioned  in  the  preceding  chapter. 

It  might  be  the  proper  time  now  to  speak  of  the  form  of  government  and 
the  religion  of  the  Californians  previous  to  their  conversion  to  Christianity; 
but  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  existed  among  them.  They  had  no  magis- 
trates,  no  pobce,  and  no  laws ;  idols,  temples,  religious  worship  or  ceremonies 
were  unknown  to  them,  and  they  neither  believed  in  the  true  and  only  God, 
nor  adored  false  deities*  They  were  all  equals,  and  everyone  did  as  he 
pleased,  without  asking  his  neighbor  or  caring  for  his  opinion,  and  thus  all  vices 
and  naisdeeds  remained  unpunished,  excepting  such  cases  in  which  the  offended 
individual  or  his  relations  took  the  law  into  their  own  hands  and  revenged 
themselves  on  the  guilty  party.  The  different  tribes  represented  by  no  means 
communities  of  rational  beings,  who  submit  to  laws  and  regulations  and  obey 
their  superiors,  but  resembled  far  more  herds  of  wild  swine,  which  run  about 
according  to  their  own  liking,  being  together  to-day  and  scattered  to-morrow, 
till  they  meet  again  by  accident  at  some  future  time.  In  one  word,  the  Cali- 
fornians lived,  salva  venia,  as  though  they  had  been  freethinkers  and  materi- 
alists.? 

I  made  diligent  inquiries,  among  those  with  whom  I  lived,  to  ascertain 
whether  they  had  any  conception  of  God,  a  future  life,  and  their  own  souls,  but 
1  never  could  discover  the  slightest  trace  of  such  a  knowledge.  Their  lanffuaee 
has  no  words  for  "God''  and  -soul,''  for  which  reason  the  missionaries  were 
compelled  to  use  m  their  sermons  and  religious  instructions  the  Spanish  words 
Vios  and  alma.  It  could  hardly  be  otherwise  with  people  who  thought  of 
nothing  but  eating  and  merry-making  and  never  reflected  on  serious  matters, 
but  dismissed  everything  that  lay  beyond  the  narrow  compass  of  their  concep- 
tions with  the  phrase  aipekeririy  which  means  **who  knows  that?"  I  often 
asked  them  whether  they  had  never  put  to  themselves  the  question  who  might 
be  the  creator  and  preserver  of  the  sun,  moon,  stars,  and  other  objects  of  nature, 
but  was  always  sent  home  with  a  vdra^  which  means  **no"  in  their  lan<rua"-e. 
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CHAPTER    IX. HOW    THEY    LIVED     BEFORE     AND   AFTER    THEIR     CONVERSION* 

•  ^  7^^^  ^^^  proceed  to  describe  in  a  few  words  in  what  manner  the  unbap- 
tized  Californians  spent  their  days. 

In  the  evening,  when  they  had  eaien  their  fill,  they  either  lay  down,  or  sat 
together  and  chatted  till  they  were  tired  of  talking,  or  had  communicated  to 
each  other  all  that  they  knew  for  the  moment.  In  the  morning  they  slept  until 
hunger  forced  them  to  rise.  As  soon  as  they  awakened,  the  eating  recom- 
menced,  if  anything  remained;  and  the  laughing,  talking,  and  joking  were 
likewise  resumed.  After  this  morning-prayer,  when  the  sun  was  already  some- 
what high,  the  men  seized  their  bows  and  arrows,  and.  the  women  hitched  on 
theu-  yokes  and  turtle-shells.  Some  went  to  the  right,  others  to  the  left;  here 
SIX,  there  four,  eight,  or  three,  and  sometimes  one  alone,  the  different  bands 
always  continuing  the  laughing  and  chattering  on  their  way.  They  looked 
around  to  espy  a  mouse,  lizard,  snake,  or  perhaps  a  hare  or  deer;  or  tore  up 
here  and  there  a  yuka  or  other  root,  or  cut  off  some  aloCs.     A  part  of  the  day 

thus  spent,  a  pause  was  made.  They  sat  or  lay  down  in  the  shade,  if  they 
happened  to  find  any,  without,  however,  allowing  their  tongues  to  come  to  a 
stand-still,  or  they  played  or  wrestled  with  each  other,  to  find  out  who  was  the 
strongest  among  them  and  could  throw  his  adversaries  to  the  ground,  in  whicli 
sport  the  women  likewise  participated.  Now  they  either  returned  to  the  camp- 
ing-place of  the  preceding  night,  or  went  a  few  leagues  further,  until  they  came 
to  some  spot  supplied  with  water,  where  they  commenced  singeing,  burning, 
roasting,  and  pounding  the  captures  they  had  made  during  the  day.  They  ate 
as  long  as  they  had  anything  before  them  and  as  there  was  room  in  their  sto- 
machs, and  after  a  long,  childish  or  indecent  talk,  they  betook  themselves  to 
rest  again.  In  this  manner  they  lived  throughout  the  whole  year,  and  their 
^conversation,  if  it  did  not  turn  on  eating,  had  always  some  childish  trick  or 
knavery  for  its  subject.  Those  of  the  natives  who  cannot  be  put  to  some  use- 
ful labor,  while  living  at  the  mission,  spend  their  time  pretty  much  in  the  same 
way. 

Who  would  expect,  under  these  circumstances,  to  find  a  spark  of  reli- 
gion among  the  Californians  ]  It  is  true,  they  spoke  of  the  course  taken  by  a 
deer  that  had  escaped  them  at  nightfall  with  an  arrow  in  his  side,  and  which 
they  intended  to  pursue  the  next  morning,  but  they  never  speculated  on  the 
eourse  of  the  sun  and  the  other  heavenly  bodies ;  they  talked  about  their  pita- 
hayas,  even  long  before  they  were  ripe,  yet  it  never  occurred  to  them  io  think 
of  the  Creator  of  the  pitahayas  and  other  productions  around  them. 

I  am  not  unacquainted  with  the  statement  of  a  certain  author,  according  to 
which  one  Californian  tribe  at  least  was  found  to  possess  some  knowledge  of 
the  incarnation  of  the  Son  of  God  and  the  Holy  Trinity ;  but  this  is  certainly 
an  error,  considering  that  such  a  knowledge  could  only  have  been  imparted  by  the 
preachers  of  the  Gospel.  The  whole  matter  doubtless  originated  in  a  deception 
on  the  part  of  the  natives,  who  are  very  mendacious  and  inclined  to  invent 
stories  calculated  to  please  the  missionary ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  every  one 
may  be  easily  deceived  by  them  who  has  not  yet  found  out  their  tricks.  It  is, 
moreover,  a  very  difiicult  task  to  learn  anything  from  them  by  inquiry;  for, 
besides  their  shameless  lies  and  unnecessarily  evasive  ailswers,  they  entangle, 
from  inborn  awkwardness,  the  subject  in  question  in  such  a  pitiable  manner,  and 
contradict  themselves  so  frequently,  that  the  inquirer  is  very  apt  to  lose  his 
patience.  A  missionary  once  requested  me  to  find  out  whether  a  certain  N. 
had  been  married  before  his  baptism,  which  he  received  when  a  gi'own  man, 
with  the  sister  of  M.  A  simple  "yes*' or  "no''  would  have  answered  the 
question  and  decided  the  matter  at  once.  But  the  examination  lasted  about 
Uiree-quarters  of  an  hour,  at  the  end  of  which  I  knew  just  as  little  as  before. 
I  wrote  down  the  questions  and  answers,  and  sent  the  protocol  to  the  missionary, 
who  was  no  more  successful  than  mvself  in  arriving  at  the  final  result,  whether 
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N.  had  been  the  husband  of  the  sister  of  M.  or  not.     So  confused  are  the  minds 
of  these  Californian  Hottentots. 

Of  baptized  Indians,  there  resided  in  each  mission  as  many  as  the  missionary 
<Jould  support  and  occupy  with  field-labor,  knitting,  weaving,  and  other  work. 
Where  it  was  possible  to  keep  a  good  number  of  sheep,  spinning-wheels  and 
looms  were  in  operation,  and  the  people  received  more  frequently  new  clothing 
than  at  other  stations.  In  each  mission  there  were  also  a  number  of  natives 
appointed  for  special  service,  namely,  a  sacristan,  a  goat-herd,  a  tender  of  the 
sick,  a  catechist,  a  superintendent,  a  fiscal,  and  two  dirty  cooks,  one  for  the 
missionary  and  the  other  for  the  Oalifornians.  Of  the  fifteen  missions,  how- 
ever, there  were  only  four,  and  these  but  thinly  populated,  which  could  support 
and  clothe  all  their  parishioners,  and  afford  them  a  home  during  the  whole 
year.  In  the  other  missionary  stations,  the  whole  people  were  divided  into 
three  or  four  bands  which  appeared  alternately  once  in  a  month  at  the  mission 
and  encamped  there  for  a  week. 

'Every  day  at  sunrise  they  all  attended  mass,  during  wlnwi  they  said  their 
beads.  Before  and  after  mass  they  recited  the  Christian  doctrine,  drawn  up 
for  them  in  questions  and  answers  in  their  own  language.  An  address  or  ex- 
hortation delivered  by  the  missionary  in  the  same  language,  and  lasting  from 
half  an  hour  to  three-quarters  of  an  hour,  concluded  the  religious  service  of 
the  morning.  This  over,  breakfast  was  given  to  those  who  were  engaged  in 
some  work,  while  the  others  went  where  they  pleased  in  order  to  gather  their 
daily  bread  in  the  fields,  if  the  missionary  was  unable  to  j)rovide  them  with 
food.  Towards  sunset,  a  signal  with  the  bell  assembled  them  all  again  in  the 
church  to  say  their  beads  and  the  litany  of  Loretto,  or  to  sing  it  on  Sundays 
and  holidays.  The  bell  was  not  only  rung  three  times  a  day,  as  usual,  but 
also  at  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  in  honor  of  the  agony  of  Christ,  and  also, 
according  to  Spanish  custom,  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening,  to  pray  for  the 
faithful  departed.  When  the  week  was  over,  the  parishioners  returned  to  their 
respective  homes,  some  three  or  six,  others  fifteen  or  twenty  leagues  distant 
from  the  mission. 

On  the  principal  holidays  of  the  year,  and  also  during  passion-week,  all 
members  of  the  community  Averc  assembled  at  the  mission,  and  they  received 
at  such  times,  besides  their  ordinary  food,  some  head  of  cattle  and  a  good  sup- 
ply of  Indian  corn  for  consumption ;  dried  figs  and  raisins  were  also  given  them 
without  stint  in  all  missions  where  such  fruit  was  raised.  On  these  occasions, 
articles  of  food  and  apparel  were  likewise  put  up  as  prizes  for  those  who  were 
winners  in  the  games  they  played,  or  excelled  in  shooting  at  the  target. 

Fiscals  and  superintendents,  appointed  from  among  the  difierent  bands,  pre- 
served order  within  and  without  the  mission.  It  was  their  duty  to  lead  all 
those  who  were  present  to  the  church  when  the  bell  rung,  and  to  collect  and 
drive  in  to  the  mission  that  portion  of  the  community  which  had  been  roaming 
for  three  weeks  at  large.  They  were  to  prevent  disorders,  public  scandals  and 
knaveries,  and  to  enforce  decent  behavior  and  silence  durmg  church-service. 
It  was  further  their  duty  to  make  the  converts  recite  the  catechism  morning 
and  evening,  and  to  say  their  beads  in  the  fields  ;*  to  punish  slight  transgres- 
sions, and  to  report  more  serious  oflences  at  the  proper  place ;  to  take  care  of 
those  who  fell  sick  in  the  wilderness,  and  to  convey  them  to  the  mission,  &c., 
&c.  As  a  badge  of  then-  office  they  carried  a  cane  which  was  often  silver- 
headed.  Most  of  them  were  very  proud  of  their  dignity,  but  only  a  few  per- 
.  formed  their  duty,  for  which  reason  they  received  their  flogging  oftener  than 
the  rest,  and  had  to  bear  the  blows  and  cufiFa,  which  it  was  their  duty  to  admin- 
ister to  others.*  There  were  also  catechists  appointed  upon  whom  it  was  in- 
cumbent to  lead  the  prayers,  and  to  give  instruction  to  the  most  ignorant  of 
the  catechumens. 

Every  day,  in  the  morning,  at  noon,  and  in  the  evening,  either  the  mis- 
sionary himself,  or  some  one  appointed  by  him,  distributed  boiled  wheat  or 
maize  to  the  pregnant  women,  the  blind,  old  and  infirm,  if  he  was  unable  to 
feed  them  all ;  and  for  those  who  were  sick,  meat  was  cooked  at  least  once 
every  day.  When  any  work  was  done,  all  engaged  in  it  were  fed  three  times 
a  day.     Yet  their  labor  was  by  no  means  severe.     Would  to  God  it  had  been 
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possible  to  make  tliein  work  like  the  couatiy  people  and  meclianics  in  Germany ! 
How  many  knaveries  and  vices  would  have  hecn  avoided  every  day  !  The 
work  always  commenced  late,  and  ceased  before  the  sun  was  down.  At  noon 
they  rested  two  hours.  It  is  certain  that  six  laborers  in  Germany  do  more 
work  in  six  days  than  twelve  Californians  in  twelve  days.  And,  moreover,  all 
their  labor  was  tor  their  own  or  their  countrymen's  benefit ;  for  the  missionary 
derived  nothing  but  care  and  trouble  from  it,  and  might  easily  have  obtained 
elsewhere  the  few  bushels  of  wheat  or  Indian  corn  which  he  needed  for  his 
own  consumption. 

For  the  rest,  the  missionary  was  the  only  refuge  of  the  small  and  grown, 
the  sick  and  the  healthy,  and  he  had  to  bear  the  burden  of  all  concerns  of  the 
mission.  Of  him  the  natives  requested  food  and  medicine,  clothing  and  shoes, 
tobacco  for  smoking  and  snuffing,  and  tools,  if  they  intended  to  manufacture 
anything.  He  had  to  settle  their  quarrels,  to  take  charge  of  the  infants  who 
had  lost  their  parents,  to  provide  for  the  sick,  and  to  appoint  watchers  by  the 
dying.  I  have  known  missionaries  who  seldom  said  their  office  while  the  sun 
shone,  so  much  were  they  harassed  the  whole  day.  Fathers  Ugarte  and  Druet, 
for  instance,  worked  in  the  fields,  exposed  to  the  hot  sun,  like  the  poorest 
peasants  or  journeymen,  standing  in  the  water  and  mire  up  to  their  knees. 
Others  carried  on  the  trades  of  tailors  and  carpenters,  masons,  brick-burners 
and  saddlers ;  they  acted  as  physicians,  surgeons,  organists,  and  schoolmasters, 
and  had  to  perform  the  duties  of  parents,  guardians,  wardens  of  hospitals, 
beadles,  and  many  others.  The  intelligent  reader,  who  has  so  far  become 
acquainted  with  the  condition  of  the  country  and  its  inhabitants,  can  easily 
perceive  that  these  exertions  on  the  part  of  the  missionaries  were  dictated  by 
necessity,  and  he  will,  also,  be  enabled  to  imagine  in  what  their  rents  and  reve- 
nues, in  California  not  only,  but  in  a  hundred  other  places  of  America,  may 
have  consisted. - 


-*  On  a  DrecedinsT  pa^e  the  author  gives,  not  exactly  in  the  proper  place,    he  following 
t^articuto  con^^^^^^^  penal  law-  established  among  the  Cal/omians :  ^^n  cases  of 

?T^LTrdTnaiv^^^  punishment  of  the  natives  was  fixed  by  the  royal  officer  who  com- 

Sed  The^cSrnian  squadron;    common  misdeeds  fell  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
manaea  ^^e  ,^_**"iV_!,.  _  „,„^,:^^^^  :„  ««pV,  mission.     Can  tal  nunishment,  by  shootinff,  was 
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number  of  lashes  adminit^tered  with  a  leainer  wnip  on  lue  iiui«  on^iix  ;.x  .--  -{T  7  Z:  .r: 
fp^rnut  in  irons  for  some  days,  weeks,  or  months.  As  to  ecclesiastical  punishments,  the 
Roman  nLiffrdid  not  think  proper  to  introduce  them  amon^  the  Americans  and  fines  were 
hkeTKt  of  ihe  question,  in  accordance  with  the  old  German  proverb  :  '  Where  thertj  is 
nothing,  the  emperor  has  no  rights.'  "  (/^OJ^^yz^/T'^ 


To  all  other  bad  qualities  of  tl^e  Oalifbrni-s  -y  ^^^^^^^^^ 
ness  and  cruelty.    They  care  very  little  for  the  l^e  o^-an  ^m  a^  ^J^  ^^.^^ 

cause  will  stimulate  them  to  '^«'"™*/  ™"  f  ^e^t^rthat  of  the  master  of  a 
happened  while  I  lived  in  their  country  Ij^"  ^^^^  "[his  man  had  scolded 
sm^il  ship  loaded  with  provisions  for  two  pom  missjons^     1  ms  ^^^ 

a  number  of  natives  for  some  ^SV/was  e^rii^^^^  the  shore.     His 

his  skull  with  a  heavy  stone,  while  he  was  ™V"7  f  i^go,  a  boy  of  about 
ship  they  abandoned  to  wind  and  ™^-^^^"  Sf /knfe  in  the  abdomen,  and 
sixLn /ears  «tf^^f  ^^Sf  illTclub!  J^t  t^n  sight  of  the  whole 

JattSS^arcSK-i^r^^^^  tL  place  where  the 

:S;e'ra:Umitted;  but  1.^  ^,  ,,,_,  ,        ,„a 

Up  to  the  year  1750  the  ^alitormans  ^   .     ^^^^^^^^  and  to  seek 

had  made  when  receiving  the  hoVJ>a|Ji8'?.  „  ^  j^  ^^^  p^r  1733,  in  the 
The  most  extensive  and  <^'^°g«'^'^'^t\woribes  called  the  Pericues  and  Coras, 
southern  part  of  the  Vf^-^^-'^^^^l^:,  ^  Actable  character,  and  who 
who  are  to  tins  day  of  ^.^/^I'^^^^.V";  ^^  j-.om  Kommotau,  in  Bohemia,  the 
gave  much  trouble  to  lathei  /S™;.  ^   ^i-t^i^t  + 

fast  Jesuit  -^^f^-^y^^::S^,^:£^^^^  country,  which  was  inhab- 

In  the  year  1733  tbere  exisieu  i  i  .  j     j         priests,  who  had  in 

itedby  several  thousand  "f;^;«' ^^^^^^^^^  Jere  the  following: 

all  only  six  soldiers  for  their  P  otect  oo^     J-  j^j  .    ^,^  jj^,^,  ^„der 

-La  Paz,  without  a  resident  P"««*'SI£m  in  Italy,  protected  by  three  sol- 

£Sr  s?s:  o- s^  ^'^^^^^^^^ 

^^i^f^S<^^wanrot§  rS5^?,To'^SSrlt7^tt&  banishment.    At 

X  He  was  one  of  th«^%Y^°/Jinerurs  ia  Lower  California-fifteen  priests  and  one  lay 
that  time  there  were  m  all  8«'een  Jesuits  in  i  Germans.    The  names  of 

Kher.     Six  of  them  were  Spamard^  ^^.^J^X  omits,  hoover,  his  own  name  in  order 

the  latter  are  given  on  page  •*i'^"J^ 
to  preserve  his  anonymous  character. 
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parentage,  resided,  with  two  soldiers ;  and  St.  Joseph  del  Cabo,  under  Father 
Nicolas  Tamaral,  from  Sevilla.  in  Spain,  without  any  guard.  ,      ,     , 

The  motives  leading  to  this  insurrection,  which  were  f  ^f '^^rd^  frf^Jj  "^^Ine 
by  the  natives,  consifted  in  their  unwillingness  to  content  tt«n.«e Wes  w  th  one 
wife  although  they  had  promised  to  renounce  polygamy,  and  their  displeasure 
Ttting  rep^W^     for^ertain  transgressions  deserving  the  ce--e^^^^  ^^^r 
spirituri  advisers.     The  ringleaders  and  prmcipal  movers  of  the  ^f  f  ™™^ 
two  individuals,  Baton  and"  Chicori  by  name,  who  exerted  a  gJ^^at  influence 
among  the  natives,  and  prepared  everything  in  secret  ^^^he^oii^re^.^^  1^^^^^ 
obiect  was  to  kill  the  three  priests,  to  exterminate  all  traces  ot  Ohr  snanuy, 
which  most  of  t  em  had  adopted  ten  years  before,  and  to  resume  their  former 
W  aS^  XeXnt  mannefof  living'    Their  design  ^.--e,  however,  k^^^^^^^ 
^nd  the  fire  was  extinguished  before  it  could  blaze  up  in  full  flames.     Ibe  in 
d?an   feigned TfrLdly  di  and  a  kind  of  peace  was  established  towarda 

fhe  heSng  of  the  yeai-  1734.  But  as  this  peace  was  not  ^-onduded  wUh 
sinceSTt^ould  not  be  of  a  long  duration.  The  treacherous  rebels  soon  again 
mrdTattemnts  to  carry  out  at  all  hazards  the  objects  they  had  in  view,  and 
SlysSded  inTJfollowing  October,  though  not  so  completely  as  they 
wthedsiTe  Father  Taraval  found  the  means  to  escape  their  murderous  hands. 
"The  siTddiSs  were  their  principal  obstacle,  Meeting  -f «  ^^^^ -^\Vthe 
of  them  of  the  mission  of  St.  Eosa,  they  assassinated  him  and  sent  wojd  to  the 

priest  nor  the  soldiers  complied  with  their  request.    A  few  days  afterward  they 

Ht^lS^ojKtTm^^^^^^^^^ 

muT£v™gene;S  uprising  in  the  south,  were  spread  abroad,  and  soon  reached 
TeZs  of  tlie  Superior  of  the  missions,  who  was  then  at  that  of  the  Seven 
Dol^rnealv  ninety  leagues  from  the  place  where  these  events  had  occurred. 
Sp  ^nt  orders^mSiatfly  to  the  three  priests  whose  lives  were  endangered  to 
fa^eTemfresTflign'but  the  letter?  ^f^'^.^l^Zt^ttXT''^''' 

^^irfthSriytrcoXLr^^^^^^^^    :rfiiVbi:f atinst  the 

miSirof  St  JoseXan^^  Tamaral;  but  learning  that  Father  Carranco 

W  Xeadv  iece  ved  intelligence  of  their  plans,  they  rushed  with  all  speed 
had  alreaay  '^eceiveu  m       g  r  ^j     g  ^^  defence,  or  effect 

upon  his  ""ss^'^.^/f^^J^^  ^Zs  on  a  sSrday!  and  the  2d  of  October,  when 
his  escape  from  the  ^ace  It  ^^«  "^  ^^  ^\i,,  j^i^er  had  just  said  mass,  and 
they  arrived  at  the  ^^^^^^PJ'  ^^^^'J-/  ^f^rm  his  private  devotions.  Most  unfor- 
LI  :^  tL  To   o^^^^^^^^^  ^'  whole^odyguard,  had  left  the  place 

flirorder  to  bring  in  some  head  of  cattle  for  the  catechumens  and 
on  horseback  in  «^derto  Dring  m  ^^^^^^^^  messengers,  whom 

&TJ^anc?tdTesplhed^^^^^^  mission  of  St.  Joseph  to  warn  Father 
a^  !Ll  n7^he  daneer  to  which  he  was  exposed,  entered  the  room.  Father 
Tamaral  of  the  danger  to  wmc^  the Vrderers  entered  the  house  and 

Carranco  was  ^•'^iJ^S^J^J^bimokThe  ground  and  dragged  him  by  his  feet  to 
S  K  of  the  ^Ehwlile  others  pie'rced  his  body  with  many  arrows,  and 

n  tSetuvXy,  whoted  S  wait^ale  father  when  he  took  his  meals, 
A  little  nauvL  uujr,  >y*x  r  ,        i      beheld  his  benefactors 

.as  a  witness  to  the^c^  and  shed  t^a^jha.  he^^^  ^^^  ^^^ 

TdTit^hiXaf against  the  wall,  saying,  that  since  he  showed  so  much 
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ffilt»d  S  rt.uSSeS'h.Ttnna"':..™  Me«.,  he  .eve,  had 

"  Ag  »r„  the  K.nne„t,  tmm  the  lifele.,  body,  they  "J^ ''XTe" 
abommable  maDnc- to  order  to  wreak  thdr  "?S«^»J"' .""J  '^.e^'to'S 

their  own  use.     In  the  mean  time  the  two  unai-med  ««lf;r '  ^'.^^^  k^^^^^^^ 
after  cattle,  returned.    They  were  compelled  to  ^ismo'int  and  to  kill  me  cows 
for  the  malefactors,  after  which  the  savages  despatched  them  with  a  showei 

"  Orthe  following  day.  the  same  fate>efell  Father  Tamar^^^^^^ 

mission  of  St.  Joseph,  twelve  leagues  distant  from  that  of  St.  Y^g«' ^J^^"  J'Xk 

the  villains  had  committed  their  cr  me  at  the  one  Plf^' ^^.^y/^^^^^^^^^^^ 

march  to  the  other.     Father  Tamaral,  not  believing  the  ^^P^^^^^^^^ 

was  auietlv  sitting  in  his  house,  when  the  savage  crowd,  consideiaoiy  increascu 

hut  gave  them  even  more  than  they  demanded  ^fing  thus  balHed  m  me 
attempt,  and  full  of  eagerness  to  carry  out  their  bjo^dy  plan,  they  P«t  aside  aU 
d  ssimu  ation  and  attacked  the  missionary  without  f^^h^f  ^day  ^hey  ^rew 
l^im  on  the  ffround.  dragged  him  into  the  open  air,  and  discharged  their  arrows 
^«^5m  ^One  of  thek  number,  whom  the  father  had  a  short  time  before  pre- 
Sd  ^ih  a%e  S.  aided  ingratitude  to  cruelty  by  burying  the  weapon 

''^Thusl^"  Fathers  Tamaral  and  Carranco  were  led  to  the  shambles  by  their 
^flnilnd  closed  their  days  in  California,  after  they  had  spent  many  years 
r that  c;untt^^^^^^  life  and  great  zeal,  proved  themse  yes 

.!fW  tndt^he  death  of  martyrs.  The  abuses  to  which  the  savages  sub- 
TectK  body  of  tie  deceased  priest  were  great^er,  in  this  instance,  and  they 
Jxhfbited  moreVantonness  in  the  destruction  of  the  church  and  other  property 
Sa^on  thTprereding  day,  because  the  crowd  was  larger  and  had  become  more 

"S:?  Siralt/srCa,  the  third  priest  of  whom  they  intended  to  make 
a  vltm"  sScAt  making  good  his  figM.  ^e  -journed  fo^h^^^^^^ 
L  the  western  coast  of  California,  at  the  station  of  All  Saints,  which  tormed  an 
adiuncttoS  own  mission,  and  was  a  two  days'  journey  distant  from  St.  Joseph. 
b£  larnedTn  due  tim;  by  some  faithful  Indians  of  the  danger  that  threa  - 
^^l,LbP  nicked  UD  in  great  haste  his  most  needful  things  and  rode  at  full 
^n  ed  rcomrany  wits  Ko  soldiers,  during  the  night  of  the  fourth  of  Octo- 
speed,  in  ^°™P;"^       .       ,  f  ^^e  peninsula,  where  he  embarked  near  the 

^;£  of  ifpazTa  sm^^^^^^^^^^^^^  -hih  had  been  despatched  to  that  p  ace 
Xn?he  first  news  of  the  impending  rebellion  became  known.  He  landed  in 
rSvt  ttmlsTon  of  the  sLn  Dolors,  th  situated  near  the  sea;  leaving 
I  v%l!ir^tv!^  smoking  ruins  of  four  missions  that  had  been  totally  destroyed 
?ntss  th^n  t  Tays^'butThich  could  only  be  rebuilt  and  raised  to  their  former 
Imnortance  with  great  sacrifices  of  time,  labor,  and  human  life. 
ThTrebellhoLver,  fared  badly,  and  had  no  cause  to  glory  intheir  triumph 
The  soShern  tribes,  whose  number  was  four  thousand  souls  at  the  outbreak  of 
the  revo  tare  now  -educed  to  four  hundred,  for  not  only  was  war  waged  agamst 
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the.  .y  the  Califcnian  and  foreign  ^^^ia^^^^^^^^^    £  tUSM 

themselves.*     Yet  t^^f  ^<^^^f^%^Xicrthe^^^^^^^   visited,  and  among  the  four 
loathsome  diseases  and  u  cers  by  which  they  we  ^^^^^  ^^j^^^  ^„d 

hundred  that  now  remain,  only  a  few  are  tree  .    ,     ^.  , 

enioy  the  blessing  of  sound  health.  thousand  times  praised,  which. 

(Dn  the  other  hand,  be  that  S^^^,?  ^^ J^X°  of  the  Catholic  priesthood,  and 
in  our  day  also,  inspires  among  the  '^^^J^"  Ij^eourage  who.  without  the 
osnecially  in  the  Society  of  Jesus,  men  ^f  supenoi  coar  g  ^.j^^j^^j^j^  f^ith. 
Tghtest  self-interest  and  for  the  sole  P-POBej>f  ?/« J  "„%ad  countries  and 
no?  only  brave  all  dangers  to  wh  ch  ^^ey  ^le  c^  ^^^.^  ^.^^^  ^^ 

amidst  barbarous  tribes  but  ^^o  ab«  JjJ^Xse  two^^alifornian  missionaries 
sion  demands  such  sacrifices !     1  or  be.  des  rae  .^  ^^^  ^ 

Tany  others  belonging  to  tl^«  «^^«  !'';^;i^ersion  of  heathen  nations.    Among 
of  this  century,  ^^'^^'^Saged  m  the  «^^^^^^^^  ^^^^^^^  Thomas  Telb. 

the  great  number  of  these  ^^'^t^^^'^Va  Gemiln  from  Westphalia,  both  Jesuits, 
a  Spaniard,  and  Father  HeuryRuhen.  a  (airman  i^  ^^^  ^^^^  „f 

who  were  killed  a«  Jate  as  1751,  by  ^^^  J^^^  ,,.,,,ed  the  Atlantic  ocean  a 
the  Californian  gulf,    ^ith  1  a Aei  Kuhen,  ^^^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^,  the 
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Brighton  H.  Roberta,  Assistant  Historian  of  the  Momon 
Churbh,  in  a  History  of  the  T^omon  Church,  published  serially 
in  'Americana'  1909-1915,  gives  the  following  notes  on  Ute. 
and  Shoshone  Indians^.  Much  of  Roberts'  rnttterial  is  taken 
from  the  unpublished  Journal  and  History  of  brishajn  Young, 
as  well  as  from  diaries  of  the  Momon  brethren.  Where 

Roberts  gives  the  source  of  his  information,  it  is  indicated 

footnotes  to 

in  thar  following  extracts.  — 

"The  Salt  h^^ka   region  was  occupied  by  two  hostile  tribes 
of  Indians  at  the  advent  of  the  Morrnon  pioneers— the  'Utahs*. 
or  'Utes' .  and  the  Shoshcmes  (or  SnaJce  Diggers . )  interrrdttsntly 
at  «(«,r  with  e<:tch  other.  It  so  happened  that  the  settlement  of 
the  Saints  in  Salt  kike  Ifvilley  was  on  the  border  line  between 
these  tribes,  the  Shoshones  eictending  north  and  westward,  and 
the  U tahs  to  the  south,  and  westward  to  California. "--Vol. 8, 
'p.   65* 


[Yo 


"One  of  the  contributin:-':  a-ts-uses  to  .the  outbreak  of  the 
Indians  at  Fort  Utah  in  the  winter  of  1850 ,  was  ':he  covTardly 
killing  of  a  somewhat  noted  Indian  called  'Old  Bishop,' 
so-called,  it  is  said,  on  account  of  his  resemblance  in 

looks  and  gestures  to  Bis'iop  U.K. Whitney.  Three  nsen  from 
Fort  Utah  met  'Old  "Bishop'  some  diatance  fror;  the  fort 
wearing  a  shirt  which  one  of  the  men  claimed  to  be  his  and 


[Vol.8, 
p.  67 
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he  demanded  it.  The  Indian  refused  to  give  it  up  iaying  he 
had  bought  it.  %liereupon  a  struggle  ensued,  between  the 
white  nien  and  the  Indian  for  possession  of  the  shirt,  and 
the  latter  to  defend  himself  in  the  unequal  stru^^gle  of  three 
against  one,  drew  his  bow,  when  one  of  the  white  men  shot 
him  to  death,  and  his  body  was  thrown  intp  the  Provo  river. 
The  Indians  on  missing  the  somewhat  noted  Gliaracter,  became 
suspicious,  instituted  a  seairch  and  found  the  body,  and  then 
began  the  depredations  which  led  to  the  'Indian  War'  of  the 
winter  of  1850,  Wliile  this  murder  /  seems  to  have  been 
a  matter  of  some  talk  among  the  colonists  of  Fort  Utah,  it 
did  not  come  to  the  knowledge  of  President  Young  until 
June  12,  1854,  when  the  facts  were  stated  to  him  by  James 
Bean,  who,  however,  was  not  of  the  jjarty  of  3  guilty  of  the 
crime.  Following  the  recital  of  the  killing  as  given  above. 
President  Young  comirnents:.  'These  facts  which  were  kept  hid 
at  the  time,  explain  to  me  why  my  feelings  were  opposed  to 


ti 


going,  to  war  with  the  Indians,  [i.e.  winter  of  1850]  to  which 
I  never  consented  until  Brother  Higbee  (presideiot  at  the  tim.e 
at  Fort  Ut6t,h)  reported  that  all  the  settlers  in  Uttih  were  of 
one  mind  in  relation  to  it.  •^ 

The  expeditions  againat  the  Indians  under  the  authoritj'-  of 

the  State  of  Deseret  were  3  in  n-jriber.  The  f  irat  in  February'- 
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and  Iferch,  1849.     Lute  in  Februo tj  a  report  reached  the  j^rin*     [68] 
cipal  colony  that  Indians  frorr  Utah  valley  liad  run  off  14 
head  of  horses  frorr.  Tooele  valley,  some  20  ndles  west  of  Salt 
La,ke  City,   and  it  was  alao  reported  that  they  had  been 

r  » 

steal in^r  and  killint<T,  cattle  at  other  places.  Whereupon  Cap- 
tain John  Scott  ar^  40  men  of  the  state  militia  started  in 
pursuit.  The  sirall  predatory  band  was  located  with  the  aid 
of  a  friendly  Indian,  the  son  of  'Little  Chief,'  a  Ute,  on 
a  small  stream  where  it  emeiiges  from  the  base  of  the 
Washatch  mountains.  The  militia  company  divided  into  4 
parties  and  surrounded  the  Indian  encampment  during  the 
night. 

The  fight  next  morning  took  place  in  the  presence  of 

0 

chief  'Stick- in- the- Head'  and  his  band  of  Tim'jjany  Utes,  who 
from  a  table  land  overlooking  the  scene  of  conflict  shouted 
encoura^2^emient  to  the  Indians,  and  therr.selves  givirg  evidence 
of  wiUinffneas.  to  fi-^ht.     Fbt?tuhatelv,however,.  this  .band 
did  not  u.^^u..^&  to  aaaist   the  other  Indians  further  than 
shouting  encouragement  and  bidding  them  to  come  in  their 
direction  in  their  flight.     4  of  the  Indian  men  of  the 
tlriieving  party  were  killed  and  their  women  and  children,  14 
in  all ,  were  sent  to  their  relatives  among  the  Snake  Indians. 
The  strecJTi  on  which  this    /    incident  t.ok  place  v/as,  from        [69] 
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the  foresoing  circumstance,  Cidled  'Battle  Creek.*  The  thriv-   [69} 
ing  town  of  Pleasant  Grove  now  utilizes  the  stretm  for  irrigji- 
tion  purposes. 

In  the  suinrner  of  1849,  between  the  first  and  second  Indian 
disturbance  of  this  year,  Walker,  the  Utah  Indian  chief,  and 
12  of  his  tribe  held  a  notable  interview  with  Brigham  Young 
and  other  high  church  authorities  at  Salt  Ltike  City.   The 
chief  came  to  encourage  more  of  his'Moimon  brethren'  to  settle 
on  what  he  called  'his  lands*,  further  to  the  south,  in  San 
Pitch  (San  Pete)  valley.  Walker  desired  his  white  friends  to 
settle  Sevier  valley,  and  in  the  region  of  'Little  Salt  Lake', 
a  shallow  sheet  of  salt  water,  about  7  by  1  mile  in  width, 
some  60  miles  soiith  of  Sevier  Lake,  and  near  the  present  towns 
of  Parowan  and  Paragoonah.  President  Young  promised  the  chief 
that  he  would  send  settlers  among  them  in  *6  moons*.  President 


1/ 
The  interview  was  preceded  with  the  Indian  ceremor^  of  smoking 
the  'Peace  Pipe  '  and  iihe  interesting,  fact  that  very  clearly 
established  tnat  these  mountain  tribes ,  a.s  well  as  many  other 
native  American  tribes,  were  'sun  worshippers';  following  is 
the  evidence  as  related  by  President  Young:  'V/hen  ?/alker  had 
filled  his  pipe  [jireceding  the  interview],  he  offered  the  Lord 
the  first  amioke,  pointin.^  the  pipe  and  stepping •  towards  the 
sun.  Walker  then  smoked  'it  and  passed  it  round  the  ring  [the 
smokers  are  always  seated  in  a  circlej  by  the  right  hand  to 
Heber  C.  Kimball,  who  smioked.  It  was  then  passed  by  the  left 
to  me  and  the  reat  of  the  comipany,  endir^   with  the  Indians.'.  . 
Hunt in;2:toniv  the  interpr»eter,  also  e:q:'lained  at  this  time  that 
the  Indians  'have  more  idea  of  C-od  than  I  was  aware  of.  Their 
tradition  is  that  God  cut  a  man  in  two — the  upper  part  remained 
man,  the  lov»er  part  was  made  into  womi?jfi.  ' — Hist,  brigham  Young,  . 
,  June  1849,  p.  90. 
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Yourig  also  told  Walker  thtit  he  had  an  understanding  with 
*Goship*  and  'Wanship* ,— Indian  chiefs  ranging:  in  the  mountains 
eastv^ard  of  Salt  Lsike  valley — *about  this  place',  that  is, 
about  the  settlement  in  Salt  Lake  valley.     The  talk  vzas  all  for 
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peace.  'It  is  not  good  to  fight  the  Indians; *  said  President 
Young.   'Tell  your  Indians  not  to  steal,'  he  added,  'Ve  want 
to  be  friendly  with  you.  We  are  poor  now,  but  in  a  few  years 
we  shall  be  rich.  W©  will  trade  cattle  with  you. '  To  which 
Walker  replied,  'That's  good.* 

The  interview  was  L^uite  protracted  ranging  over  the  subject 
of  the  Indians  changing  fron;  depending  on  the  uncertainty  of 
the  chase  to  the  raising  of  cattle  and  sheep  for  their  subsis- 
tence, the  weaving  of  blankets  from  wool  by  the  Indian  vvoinen, 
schooling  of  Indian  children,  to  fixing  thetenns  of  barter 
in  articles  between  the  red  men  and  v/hite,  thence  back  to  peace 
talk,  during,  which  Walker  said:  It  if  [isj  not  good  to  fight. 
It  irakes  women  //  and  children  cry.  But  let  the  women  and 
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children  play  together.  I  told  the  Pieds  [a  sub- tribe]  a 
great  while  ago  to  stop  fighting,  and  stealing,  but  they 
have  no  ears . ' 

Dimick  B.  Huntington  was  the  interpreter  in  the  above  inter- 
view, though  it  is  said  of  chief  Walker  that  in  addition  to 

several  of  the  native  dialects,  he  could  converse  fluently  in 


This  intenaew  took  place  on  the 
Brighajm  Young,  MS,  pp.  89-92. 


14th  of  June,  1849.— Hist. 
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Spanish  cjid  make  himself  understood  in  English.       He  7,?a8  now  [70] 

in  the  prime  of  life,  having  been  born,  asnearlj  as  the  time 

can  be  ascertained,   in  1808,  and  therefore  about  41  years  of 

age  at  the  time  of  the  foregoirg  interview.     His  birthplace 

was  on  Spanish  Fork  river  in  Utah  valley— 'Peiiui- nary- no- quint,  * 

was  the  Indiun  name  of  the  strecon,  meo-ning  'Stinking  Creek; ' 

.    ,   .   .Dimick  B.  Hun-tington,   the  interpreter  in  the  a^;0ve  inter- 

view,  is   the  authority  for  these  and  many  other  facts  recounted 

of  lcilker*s  life,  including  ah  alleged  vision  of  the  chief's 

following  a  serious  illness,  about  2  years  before  the  advent 

of  the  ¥,Qnnon  Pioneers,  in  which  alleged  vision  he  saw  God 

who  warned  him  of  the  coniin-"  of  write  friends,'  and  gave  him 
a  new- name — Pannacarra-Quinker'  meaning  'Iron  twister. 

Walker  was  baptized  a  member  of  the  Church  [71] 

on  the     .13th     of  March, 1850.     His  brother  Arapeen  was  also 

•baptized,  and  later  these  two  chiefs  together  with  Sowiette,. 

* 

and  Unhoquitch  were  ordained  elders  in  the  church. 


^ 


Liverpool  Route— 1855— pp.  104-5..  ' 


"At  his  dt^ath^in  accordance  with  their  custom  when  a  chief  dies, 
'the  Utahs  killed  2  squaws,  2  Piede  children,  and  about  15  of 
his  beat  horses.   He  v/as  buried  with  all  his  presents  and 

ovstrinckets,  and  a  letter  which  he  had  received  the  previous  day 
from  President  Young.  Ke  v/as  succeeded  as  chief  by  his  brother, 
/rapeen,  2   j^et^rs  his  junior,  also  a  more  darir^"  leuderthan  his 
brother,  more  passionate, and  urgovernable"— Liverpool  Route, p. 105 

His  death  .  .  took  place  on  the  2*^th  of  Jcuiuary ,  1055 ,  at  Metidow 
Creek,  near  Fillmore.  .  .He  died  of  c.  cold  which  htid  settled  on 
his  lungs.        .  , 


.^i^  -A   »<  •  •  - --  ft^-ik. 
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President  Young  strongly  suspected  James  Eridger  of  being   [7l3 


connected  with  the  early  Indian  troubles.  In  ]vlay,1849,  he 
received  a  letter  from  Louis  Vasques,  a  western  trader  and 
some  tirre  merchant  in  Salt  Lake  City,  giving  information  of 
the  killing  of  an  Indian  on  Black's  Fork  of  Green  River, 
supposedly  by  white  men  from  Salt  Lake  valley  ,  and  the  pros- 
pect of  an  attack  on  Salt  Lake  settlement*  by  the  Bannock 
tribe  in  reverse. 

The  day  following  the  reception  of  the  letter,  in  a  public 
meeting,  the  President  said — in  describing  the  meeting:  'I 
expressed  my   conviction  tiiat  Bridger  and  the-  other  mountain- 
eers were  the  real  ca.use  of  the  Indians  being  incensed  against 
us  if  they  were  so.' 

The  second  Indie^n  outbreak  £.nd  the  consequent  e^qedition 
sent  against  the  n£-,tives  under  the  authority  of  the  state  of 
Deseret,  occurred  in  the  winter  of  1650.  On  the  last  day  of 
January  of  that  year,  Isaac  Kig^ee  in  person  reported  to 
the  governor  of  the  state  of  Deseret,  that  the  Indians  in 
Utah  valley  had  killed  and  stolen  between  50  ind  60  head  of 
•cattle  and  horses;  that  they  were  impudent  and  thre>:tened  to 

kill  m^ore  cattle  and  get  m^ore  Indians  to  join  thpm  and  help  to 
kill  the  settlers  in  Utah. valley.  They  tajnted  the  colonists 
with  cov;ardice  because  they  would  not  fi5ht.  Higbee  repre- 
sented that  the  brethren  at  Fort  Utah  were  iirreed  in  asking 


[72] 


the  privilege  of  defending  thenselvea  and  chastising  the  Indians.' 


^ 


I 


Hist. 


Brighf urn  Young,  MS,  }l,y  13,1849.  pp.   76,77. 

"         *•    ,  Jan. 31, 1650.'  p.  17 
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On  this  subject,  of  rncikii:^  war  upon  tjie  Indians  President 
Young  imnifested  much  reluctance,  the  psychologiciix  reusons  for 
which  have  already  "been  given.  A  council  was  called  to  consider 
the  matter,  to  which  Captain  Howard  Stansbury  and  Lieutenant 
Gunnison,  were  invited.  These  United  States  officers  and 
their  corps  of  engineers  had  been  engaged  during  the  late  fall 

in  surveying  Utah  Lake,  auid  had  suffered  much  annoyance  from 

^Roberta  then  -^uotea  ) 
the  petty  thievir^  of  these  'same  Inaians. )(,  LStansbury's  Report, 


[72] 


pp.  148-150;  also  Gunnison's  'The  Monnona' ,  p.l46.j 

The  force  to  undertake  this  service  was  Tf&de   up  of  volun-   [743 
teera;  the  first  companies  raised  irarching  lor  Utah  valley 
under  command  of  Captain  George  E.  Grant,  but  overtcckan  by  the 
rest  of  the  force  under  Major  Andrew  Lytle  before  arrivir^  at 
Fort  Utah.  The  united  forces  from  Salt  Lake  and  ^.t  Fort  Utah, 
engaged  the  Indians  on  the  Provo  river  nQnr  Fort  Utah,  where 
they  had  constructed  some  rude  breast  worka  in  the  river  bot- 
tom, from  treea  they  liad  felled,  and  they  also  occupied  a 
settlera  recently  abandoned,  double  log  house  near  their  breast 
worka.  The  Indians  were  led  by  'Old  Elk',  whom,-  as  we  have  seen 
from  Stansbury' 3  Report,  had  declared  his  murderous  intentions 
towards  the  whites;  and  by  chief 'Opecarry'— also  knov/n  as 
' Stick- in- the-Hea,d'.  The  natives  engaged— most  of  their  women 

> 

and  children  being  concealed  in  the  ravines  and  nearby  canons — 
nearly  equalled  the  whites  in  numbers,  and  offered  a  stubborn 

# 

and  brave  resistance.     On  the  second  day  of  the  fighting,  the 


.  I   — 
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log  housa  the  Indians  had  occupied,  greatly  to  the  annoyance'  [74] 
and  danv^er  of  the  assailants,  was  carried  by  a  Cdvaliy  charge, 
hi-^ly  cornrriended  by  Lieutenant  Hovdand.  The  Indiana  then 
diTiding  into  several  pci-rtieB  sought  safety  in  fli^jht  to  the 

* 

canons  on  the  east  and  aro'ond  the  south  end  of  Utah  Lake.  Of 
the  state  militia,  one  was  killed, the  son  of  Isaac  Higbee, 
the  president  of  the  Mttlements  in  Utah  valley;  several  more 
were  wounded  and  a  number  of  horses  were  killed  and  wounded  in 
the  charge  upon  the  log  house,  to  which raf'erence  has  already 
been  made.  The  Indians  left  8  of  their  dead  in  their  redoubt, 
but  took  their  wounded  with  them  in  their  retreat.   *01d  Elk' 
was  found  dead  on  the  trail  up  Bock  Canon,  directly  east  of 
the  scene  of  the  engagement,  and  where  a  day  or  two  later, 
amon3  ^  ^^^^  si^^  survivors,  were  found  8  or  10  more  who  had  died 
of/wounds,  exhaustion  and  measels,  which  disease  was  then      [76] 
prevalent  amon?;  the  natives. 

On  the  10th  of  February,  Daniel  K.  Wells,  the  cornrnander-ir>- 
chief  of  the  sta-te's  militarv  forces,  arrived  on  the  scene 
and  took  command.  Sending  a  small  force  to  follow  the  refuges 
up  Kock  Canon — what  they  found  hcis  already  been  stated — he 
moved  with  his  main  force  to  Spanish  Pork  river  where  it  was 
reported  there  was  an  encampment  of  the  hostiles.  Not  finding 
the  Indians  on  the  bpciriish  Fork,  G-eneral  Wells  moved  round  the 
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[75] 


30ubh  end  of  Utaii  Litke,  and  at  Promo n tor/  Point— soaie times 
called  'Table  Mountain'— on  the  14bh,  he  overtook  a  large 
party  of  the  noatilea,  and  nearly  all — 'except  the  women 
and  children,  all  of  whom  were  spared'  — were  killed,   in- 

Gludii:^2  a  number  who  in  their  flight  ran  out upon  the  ice 

which  then  nearly  covered  the  lake.     About  40  of  the  natives, 
in  all  had  been  killed,, and  the  women  and  children  of  the 
fallen,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  natives,  followed 
the  victors  and  were  distributed  among  the  settlers  at  Salt 
Lake,  where  an  attempt  was  made  to  wean  them  from  their  savage 
ways  of  life,  and  bring  them  up  *in  the  habits  of  civilized 
and  Christian  life.'     The  experiment  did  not  succeed,  most 
of  the  prisoners  escapir^  upon  the  very  first  opportunity. 

The  horse-j  taken  from  the  defe:--.ted  IJtahs .  by  unanimous  vote 
of  the  volunteers  in  the  service ,  were  given  to  the  band  of 
Indians  at  Salt  Lake;   and  Daniel  K.  Wells  made  a  verbal  reaort 
of  the  expedition    to  the  .'.^jeneral  legislative  assembly  then 
in  session.       Some  ye^^rs  later,  1868,  to  be  exact,  G-enaral 
Wells  reported  in  a  special  meeting  of  the  brethren  of  the 
church,   that  27' Indians  were  killed  at   'Table  Mountain.*^.    . 

The  third  expedition  a^gainst  t.he  Indians  under  the  authority 
of//  the  state  of  Deseret  was^to  the  northwcUxL,  the  Shoshones        Vj^ 
or  Snakes  bein.T.  the  cause  of  the  alarm.     The  trouble  arose  in 
the  month  of  September,  1850.     As  reported  in  the  JJQ3Qret/Mm, 


'^Hist.  Brighara  Ybiug,  US,  PeV.  1850,  p.22. 
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of  these  Indians  by  the  emigrants  of  1849,  and   [76] 


later  the  killing  of  2  Shoshone  women  by  travelers  ,  'as  we 
are  ereditji'oly  infomed,  from  Illinois',  says  the*IIev/a' 

m 

article,  had  wrou^t  a  very  marked  change  in  their  dispoaition 
towards  the.  white  setters  in  the  Salt  Lake  region,  than  vTas  at 
first;  imnifested.     They  Imd  become  predatory  in  their  actions 

/ 

and'  in  the  northern  settlements  on  the  Weber  and  Ogden  rivers 

«      ■ 

ha4  taken  to  paaturins  their  horses  in  the  grain  fields,  steal- 
in,s  corn  and  melons,  running  off  cattle,  stecdin^  horses,  &o.  , 
&c. ,  until  their  actions  had  become  insufferable.     In  one  of 
the  Indian  night  raids  upon  the  gardens  in  Brownsville  [i.e. 

t 

Ogden],  a  settler  of  the  name  of  Urban  Van  Stewart,  fired  upon 
them  and  killed  an  Indian,  said  to  be  a  potty  thief.  The 
next  day  the  Indians  in  i?etaliation  killed  a  man  of  the  name 
of  Campbell ,  some  distance  from  the  settlement  on  the  north 
bank  of  Ogden  River,  and  threatened  to  massacre  the  inhabitants 

» 

of  Brov/nsville,  and  horn  the  place.     The  matter  was  reported 
at  Salt  Lct,ke  and  a  detcLciiment  of  the  state  militia  :.as  dis- 
patched .\, under       comrriand  of  Horace  S,  Eldridge,  with  instruc- 
tions to  'stand  on  the  defensive'.     UxJon  this  ariov/  of  force 
and  promptness  of  action  the  Shoahones  moved  northwiird,  taking 
with  them  tyome  horses  and  cattle  belonging  to  the  settlement. 
A  band  of  Ute  Indians  from  the  south  «ere  near  Brownsville 
and  to  make  sux-e  of  their  non-interference  if  a  battle  took 


place,  a  number  of  them,  without  resistance,  were  taken  prisoners 
and  held  as  hostages  for  the  good  behavior  of  the  band  who  were 
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ordered  to  move  aouth  to  their  own  landa,  ajid  have  nothii^ 
further  to  do  with  the  future  movements  of  the  Shoshonea— 


C76] 


Orders 


•  • 


^hich  they  obeyed.     The  predatory  band  of  Shoshonea 
moved  So  far  northward  that  fear  of  further  hostilities 
no  longer  existed,  and  after  about  a  week's  absence  from 
Salt  Lake,  the  militia  under  Eldridge  returned. 

Aid  this  is  the  sum  of  the  Indian  uprisings  and  troubl 
under  the  dominion  of  the  state  of  Deseret. " 

*Iii  December  1650,  a  coo^any  which  numbered  118  men  • 
left  •   .   •   •  for  *Little  Salt  Lake  Valley^*  to  make  a  settl 

M 

ment  .  .  in  fulfillment  of  the  promise  made  to  Walker,  the 
ntaJi  chief,  that  settlers  would  be  sent  to  his  country  •  •  • 
The  first  aite  of  the  settlement  was  mode  permanent,  and 
named  Parowan,  after  a  Utah  Indian  chief  of  the  ficinity.  The 
settlers  were  welcomed  by  chief  Peteeneet  and  his  people, 
ft  miserable  tribe  known  as  the*Piedes*,  who  expreased  them- 
selves as  pleased  that  the  brethren  were  settling  in 


[Vol,  8 
p.  81] 


''They  possessed  scarcely  a  horse,  and  were  oompelled  to 
travel  on  foot.  Their  houses  consisted  of  a  few  ooughs  of 
sagebrush  or  stunted  greasewood,  laid  up  in  a  manner  to 
break  the  force  of  the  wind,  and  were  seldom  over  6  feet 
high.  In  storms  Vaey  would  sometimes  go  for  shelter  amoi^ 
the  cedars.  They  built  very  small  fires,  being  too  lazy  to 

?et  much  fuel.  They  were  armed  with  short  bows.  Some  of 
heir  arrow  points  were  made  of  greasewood,  othera  of  flint 
The  chief  a  were  of  iron ,  and  not  more  than  an  inch  and  a 
quarter  long.  Not  havings  weapons  appropriate  for  killir^ 
the  few  deer  in  the  mountadna,  the  Piedea  lived  principatlly 
on  rabbits,  anakea,  lizar(^,  mice,  &c. ,  and  even  thia  kind 
of  game  appeared  acarce.  •— Hist.  Brigham  Young,  MS,  Jan.185: 
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in  Xjheir   valley-  Peteeneet  sdd  his  tribea  owned  the  country —  [82] 
a  declaration  afterwii.rcfc  confin.ned  by  Chief  V/alker.  The  pipe 
of  peace  was  amoked  by  the  Indians  and  whites. 

Canarrah,  another  Piede  chief,  having  first  sent  in  one 
of  his  braves  to  ascertain  if  it  would  be  safe  for  him  to 
venture  into  the  settlers'  cawp,  paid  them  a  Tie  it. 
*His  apparel  consisted  of  a  pair  of  moccasins,  short  leggings, 
and  a  kind  of  small  cloak  made  of  rabbit-skins.  He  was  tall 
and  stately  in  aipearajice,  though  apparently  suffering  from 
hunger.  His  follov/ers  were  not  as  well  dressed,  being,  really » 
specimens  of  humanity  in  its  most  degraded  form. 

In  ?.!arch  chiefs  Walker  and  Peteeneet  and  about  70  bruves 
visited  the  settlement  and  smoked  the  pe;:.ce  pipe  with  President 
George  /..  Smith.  V/alker  was  very   friendly  and  expressed  the 
desire  to  build  a  house  and  teach  his  children  to  work./  H©    [83] 
represented  t'rux,  he  had  visited  all  the  Indian ;bands  in  the 
surrounding  country  and  advised  them  "to  be  friendly  with  the 
colonists  and  not  disturb  even  a  brate  belon?:ias  to  them.  The 
object  of  his  visit  was  to  ©X)iiange  horses  for  cattle  as  his 
people  were  in  need  of  beef.  Wilker  made  known  his  intention 
of  mking  a  raid  into  California,  but  President  Smith  pers'oaded 
him  not  to  go,  v/aming  him  of  the  likelihood  .^f  cornin.:  in 


contact  with  United  States  troops. 


I 
• 


Walker  had  'previously  sent  a  party  of  about  13  warriors, 
led  by  3an  Pete,  to  California,  to  steal  animals.  The  party 
succeeded  in  taking  about  800  or  1000  horses,  but  the  1 4x1 cans 
pursued  them  for  2  or  3  days  and  overtook  them.  A  battle 
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[  C.  (rvO^A-'VUU^  cx-Xa^^tna      ^^\^     Ap-r^Lro, 


^tSfn  P^?rl'"  *'%"*"^'^  ^'*  ^°"?  bettef^and  Stilted 
gSia-^""  !^*?-J;S^2?Lh?°0'l  iSsnera.    .IV.Jker  talked  of 

no 


gave  thar'!  beef  and  agreed  to  keep  Lneir  p 

fl?^J!^  '  I  ^®S^?*I  provided  they  would  not  run  off  hia 

fSS  ?■:     ^"  ?®r®  ?  party  rested  severc^l  days  at  Williams's 

and  then. went  to  Lug 03  corral,  and  stole  his  animalg'^ 

Hist.  Brignam  Youns.  MS,  1851    p,3.  <^nxnifxj.m 
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Brigham  H.  Roberts,  History  df  the  Uozxbob  Ghuroh.    imericaaa. 
Vol.  8,  pp,  65.  67-72,  74-76,  81-83,  %  268,.   1913. 


[A  ehaptor  of  Robert's  History  is  deyoted  to  the  Uountain 
leadois  nsMsaere,  but  it  is  based  entirely  on  documents 
preriously  in  print  U0I.8,  pp.  630-667,1913).— SPC J 
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Hist.  B righam  Young ,  MS,  entry  (April  kllay),  1857.  pp,298,308. 
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■In  the  sprir^  of  1867  President  Young  with  a  ccnqoany  of 
116  men,  22  women  and  6  boys  paid  a  visit  to  Fort  Linhi, 
the  purpose  being  to  explore  the  country  with  a  view  to  the 
establishnent  of  settlements  in  the  future.  President  Young 


remained  4i  days  at  Fort 


i,  during  which  time  he  held 


a  friendly  conference  with  the  Indian  chiefs  in  the  vicinity, 


sacked  the  pipe  of  peace 


them  at  the  fort,  and  dis* 


tributed  gifts  of  blankets,  tobacco,  &e.  with  which  the 
Indieuis  were  delighted*  Among  the  interesting  incidents 
of  this  journey  is  the  fact  that  Arapeen,  the  brother  of 
Walker,  the  Utah  chief ,  and  who  succeeded  Walker  as  war 


chief  of  the  Utahs ,  accornpanied 


Young 


Limhi,  and  was  present  and.  participated  in  the  friendly  con- 
ferences  with  the  Bannocks.* 

Brigjham  H.  Roberts,  History  of  the  Uozmon  Ghurdh.     Americana, 
Vol.  8,  pp.   66,  67-72,  74-76,  81-83,  «i  268,.    1913. 


[A  chapter  of  Robert's  History  is  devoted  to  the 

Meadows  meussacre,  but  it  is  based  entirely  on  documents 
previously  in  print  (Vol.8.  pp.  630-667,1913).— SRC  J 


Hist.  Brigham  Young.  MS,  entry  (April  &May).  1857.  pp.298,308. 
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Fremont's  2d  Expedition 


September  9»  1843 .-Fremont  Island,  Great  Salt  Lake. 

"Auiong  the  successive  banks  of  the  beach,  formed  by  the  action 
of  the  waves,  our  attention,  as  we  approached  the  island,  had  been 
attracted  by  one  10  to  20  feet  in  breadth,  of  a  dark-brown  color. 
Being  more  closely  examined,  this  was  found  to  be  composed,  to  the 
depth  of  seven  or  eight  and  twelve,  inches,  entirely  of  the  larva© 
of  insects,  or,  in  common  language,  of  the  skins  of  worms,  about 
the  size  of  a  grain  of  oats,  which  had  been  washed  up  by  the  waters 
of  the  lake. 

Alluding  to  this  subject  some  months  afterwards,  when  travelling 
through  a  more  southern  portion  of  this  region,  in  company  with  Mr. 
Joseph  Walker,  an  old  hunter.  I  was  informed  by  him,  that,  wandering 
with  a  party  of  men  in  a  mountain  country  east  of  the  great  Calif ornian 
range,  he  surprised  a  party  of  several  Indian  families  encamped  near 
a  small  salt  lake^,  who  abandoned  their  lodges  at  his  approach,  leav- 
ing every  thing  behind  them.  Being  in  a  starving  condition,  they 
were  delighted  to  find  in  the  abandoned  lodges  a  number  of  skin 
bags,  containing  a  quantity  of  what  appeared  to  be  fish,  dried  and 
pounded.  On  this  they  made  a  hearty  supper;  and  were  gathering 
around  an  abundant  breakfast  the  next  morning,  when  Mr.  Walker  dis- 
covered that  it  was  with  these,  or  a  similar  worm,  that  the  bags 
had  been  filled.   The  stomachs  of  the  atout  trappers  ivere  not  proof 
against  their  prejudices,  and  the  repulsive  food  was  suddenly  rejected. 
Mr.  Walker  had  further  opportunities  of  seeing  these  worms  used  as 
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an  article  of  food;  and  I  am  inclined  to  think  they  are  the  same 
as  those  we  saw,  and  appear  to  be  a  product  of  the  salt  lakes.   It 
may  he  well  to  recall  to  your  mind  that  Mr.  Walker  was  associated 
with  Captain  Bonneville  in  his  expedition  to  the  Rocky  mountains; 
and  has  since  that  time  remained  in  the  country,  generally  residing 
in  some  one  of  the  Snake  villages,  when  not  engaged  in  one  of  his 
numerous  trapping  expeditions,  in  which  he  is  celebrate^  as  on^  of 
the  best  and  bravest  leaders  who  have  ever  been  in  the  country. 

Fremont's  Bxpl.  Bxpd.  to  Oregon  &  North  California,  154-155,  1845. 
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'*M  lyVOim  HAYIiIG  LABORED  .\T  CUTTIKG  WOOD  FOP  SIX  T)\YS,  EA^KPIO 
at  the  wages  agreed  upon,  the  sum  of  $2.50.  received  in  part  payment 
two  bottles  of  wine,  for  which  he  was  charged  $1,  and  upon  demanding 
the  balance  of  $1.50  in  money,  he  v/as  ordered  to  leave  the  prerrdces. 
The  Indiiin  refusing  td  go  without  hiB  money,  the  miin  took  dovm  his 
shot  gunimd  diecharged  a  lo;id  of  buckBhot  into  the  Indian's  face, 


i^t 


s 


face. 


The  next  day  this  employer  boasted  to  an  aci|i3aintiince  how  he  had  Dot- 
tied  a  bill  of  $1.50  with  an  Indian  by  paying  him  in  buckshot."- 
S.S.Lawson.  Agent,   in  Report  Coninr.   Indian  Affairs  for  1880',p  13,1380 


/    •  ■    « 


IMDli«S    or   Smj)    ROGK,     BUT!Cg    CO.    CiLIFOBNU 

--BancrofVs  HaM -Book  Aliaajiac  for  1864,   139,  i8(yl.   (Edited  Irw, 
William  H.Kni^JatO 


■>Mv3  Indians,   captured  and  Jaeld  as  prisoners  by  the  citizons  o^ 
Sand  Rock,  wero  sacretly  hung  on  the  night  of  June  7th,   18(j3. 
Thiir  offense  was  alleged  to  be  that  of  robbin^'r  cabins  and  runnWa 

^u    ^"i    ^^9  ^X     w"%  ^^Mk 

off  horsos.     In  revonge  th-air  tribt)  perpetrated  nunierouaJSutrages 
during  the  following  months  of  July  and  August,  and  several  mur- 
ders of  adults  and  children  were  conainitted  within  20  miles  of 
Orovillo.     FincJly,   in  September,   Special  Ap-ent  Thomas  Wells  sue- 
coeded  in  procuriaq  e.n  order  for  thoir  removal  t-o  a.  reservation, 
and  quiet  was  restored.* 


csosHirrs 


In  the  8uaw»r  of  1861  "a  aucceaafUl  expedition  waa 
undertaken  by  a  octopar^  of  f '^luntTOr  (cavalry)  under 
Captain  OeoiK®  ^*  Gi^nt,  ngjiiinet  the  Goshute  Indians,  a 
band  of  rene^^es  who  t6r  sone  tine  had  be«n  stealing 
stock  nnd  ooRmittir^  tmirdsrs  in  Tooele  Talley  and  ths 
surrounding  ref^ion*    Their  headi|uartsra  vsrs  In  9kulX 

#  ■ 

Talley*    Captain  f  illiftw  WoBride  with  a  ooi^^aiqr  of  in- 
fantry had  preceded  the  efitnlij  to  that  pointy  but  find- 
inK  it  l»po9siible  to  oj:>erate  atioceasflilly  ai^&lnst  ths 
Indians  with  his  troops,  had  re  juested  that  a  force  of 


mounted  men  be  sent  to  his  assistance 


n» 


Indiftn  caiRj 


sfts  aBong  the  Cedar  Mountains,  on  tlie  western  ed^  of  a 
desert,  twenty  stiles  wids  ^md  very  difficult  to  cross. 


owing  to  am 


lack  of  water.     *  first  effort  to  sur* 


chas 


had  learned  of  the  comir^  of  the  troops  and  laughed  and 
jeered  at  then  frow  the  rocky  hel:ht»  where  they  were  en- 
trenched.    A  seond  march  of  the  cavalry  across  the  des- 
ert, durlnf^  the  night,  when  the  Indians  supposed  the 
pursuit  had  been  abandoned,  was  coBq;>letely  successful. 
The  savages  were  surprised  in  their  wickiups  just  at  day- 
break, and  nhe  wales  almost  annihilated.    T  >ns  of  •jerked 
beef,*  manufactured  froff  the  stolon  cattle  of  the  settlers 
were  f^uni  stored  in  the  Indians*  str-'np^old.* —Peter 

^ottfrel!^nn:  Eistary  of  InJian  Dernedi.tl'-.ns  In  Utah  Ioiq. 
pp.  •^37,  *.*  i   • 


CAI.1PAIGN  AGAINST  INDIANS 


SAN  BERNARDINO  CO.. CALIF, 


\ 


Benjamin  Davis  Wilson,  a  prominent  citiaen  who  settled  in 
California  in  1S41  and  who  w£is  a  pointed  Indian  A^^ent  for  the 
S  District  of  Calif,  in  1852,  in  Observatione  on  Early  Days  in 
Calif,  written  for  the  Bancroft  Library,  gives  tho  followiiig 
account  of  a  campaign    which  he  led  against  the  Indians  of  the 
Mojave  River  region  in  1846« 


1645*  about  July  or  Augmst 


were  constantly  raiding  upon  the  ranches  in  thie  part  of  the 
country  O^iversideJ.rand  at  the  requectof  Gov.  Don.  Pio  Pico,  who 
had  promised  me  a  force  of  60  well  mounted  and  armed  men,  I  took 
command  of  an  expedition  to  go  in  pursuit  of  the  depredators. 
Organized  the  expedition  in  San  Bernardino;  sent  the  pack  train  and 
the  soldiers  (less  22  which  I  retained  with  me  personally)  throurji 
the  Cajon  Paes.    Ifyself  and  the  other  22  went  up  the  San  Bernardino 
rivei'  through  the  mountains.  Crossed  over  to  what  is  now  called 
Bear  Lake.    Before  arrivii^  at  the  lake  captured  a  village,  the  peo- 
ple of  wliioh  had  all  left  except  tvo  old  women  and  some  children.... 

Pursued  our  course  down  the  Mojave  River  before  we  met  the 
balance  [of  the  command.     The  all  together  marched  down  some  4  days. 
I  was  in  advaroe  with  one  companion  some  tw)  or  three  miles  with 

a 

I 

the  view  of  observing  for  signs  of  Indiao.     I  saw  ahead  of  us  four 
Indians  on  the  path  coming  towards  us.     Noticing  that  they  had  not 

,  I  went  down  into  tte  river  bed  and  went  until  I  supposed 


des 


us 


bank 


My  calculation  was  coriect.     The  Indians  were  rigl^it  opposite  4n  the 
plain,  and  I  rode  towards  tliem.     I  spoke  to  tliem  and  they  answered 


\ 


fialt'T'ii' 


i 


in  a  very  friendly  manner.  My  object  was  not  to  kill  ihem  but  to 
take  them  prisoners  that  th&j  migjit  give  me  information  oh  the 
points  I  desired.  The  loading  man  of  tl©  four  happened  to  be  the 
very  man  of  all  others  I  xas  seeking  for.  viz..  tha  famous  oommander 
Joaquin,  who  had  been  raised  as  a  page  of  the  Church  in  San  Gabriel 
misiion  and  for  his  depredations  and  outlawry  bore  on  his  person 
the  marks  of  the  mission  —  that  is.  one  of  his  ears  cropped  off. 


and  the  iron  brand  on  his  hif 


<     * 


This  is  the  only  instance  I  ever 


saw  or  heard  of  of  the'  kind*     Thai/isBi^iQg  had  not  been  done  in 

the  miBsion.lTut  at  one  of  its  ranches  (El'Chino),  by  the  Majordomo.dl 


Joaquin 


cainpaig;a 


his  people.     It  was  evident  that  he  had  taken  m©  for  a  mere  tr&teler. 
Immediately  that  ho  diacovero'  the  true  state  of  thingp.  he  whipped 
from  his  quiver  an  arrow,  strung  it  on  the  bcw,  and  left  nothii^  for 
me  to  do  but  to  shoot  him  in  self  defense.    We  both  diachaged  our 
weapons  at  tl^  same  time.     I  had  no  chance  to  raise  the  gtin  to  my 
shoulder,  but  fired  it  from  my  hand.    His  aliot  took  effect  on  my 
riglit  ehoulder.  and  mine  in  his  breast.     The  shock  of  his  arrow 
in  Biy  fslioulder  caused  me  to  invoduntarily  let  my  (^n  drop.    My  sh6t 
knocked  him  down  disabled,  but  he  Id  ischarged  at  me  a  tirade  of  abu8e(S 
in  tlD  Spanish  langus®  such  as  I  had  never  heard  surpassed.     I  was  on 


gun.     By  this  time  my  command 


arrived  at  the  spot. 


The  other  three  Indians  were  making  off  for  the  plain.     I 
ordered  m^  men  to  capture  them  alive.    But  the  Indians  resisted 
stoutly,  refused  to  the  last  to  surrenier.  wountted  several  of  our 
horaea.  and  two  or  three  men  «uid  had  to  be  killed.     Those  three  ro 


aotually  fought  80  men.  ani-had-to-be-kiiiedr  in  open  plaini  till 
tliey  were  put  to  death. 

During  the  fight  Joaquin  laid  on  the  ground  uttering  cjursee 
arid  abuae  against  tlB  Spanish  raoe  and  peojle* 

X  discovered  that  I  was  shot  with  a  poisoned  arrow;  rode  down 
some  few  hundred  yards  to  the  river,  and  some  of  niy  men  on  returning 


and 


wound •    There 


was  with  me  a  civilisedfComanche  Indian  a  trusty  man.  who  had  ao* 
companied  me  from  New  Mexico  to  California.     The  only  remedy  we  knew 
of  w%s  the  susking  of  the  poison  with  his  mouth  out  of  tire  7/ound. 
Indeed  there  is  no  other  remsdy  known  even  at  the  present  day* 

I  have  frequently  seen  the  Indianr  preparing  the  poison,  and 


it  is  nothing  more  than  putrid  meat  or  liver  and  blood,  v/hich  they 
dried  into  thin  sticks  and  carried  in  leather  aheath».    When  they 
went  on  huntir^  or  banpaigning  expeditions  they  repeatedly  rubbed 
their  arrows  wiUi  the  stick.    When  it  was  too  dry  they  softened  it 
by  holding  it  near  the  fire  a  little  while. 

By  the  time  I  got  to  the  river  my  arm  and  shoulder  were  immonsely 
swollen.     At  once  ray  faithful  Comanche  Lorenzo  Trujillo  applied 
himself  to  suckir^  the  wound,  which  was  extremely  painful.    He  soon 
heec&n  reducii^r.  the  iaellinfz:.  and  in  the  course  of  3  or  4  days  it  TnaA 


It 


entirely  disappeared,  and  the  wound  in  a  fair  way  of.healiiTg. 
never  gavefme  any  trouble  after,  althoi^,^^  there  was  left  in  the 
flesh  a  small  piece  of  flint  wMch  I  still  carry  to  this  day. 

As  I  -as  unable  to  travel  whilst  the  wound  was  unhealed.  I 
kept  with  me  5  men  of  the  conwand,  and  ordered  the  rost  to  proceec 
down  the  river  on  the  ccjnpaign  till  they  found  the  Indians.     They 


.<\ 


m 


(a 


went  under  oomrrand  of  my  second,  Enrique  Avila,  a  native  Calif ornian 
and  resident  of  Los  Angeles.     After  an  absence  of  over  2  days,  they 
returned  to  my  oamp  and  r'jported  th..t  about  10  loaQies  below  the 
canp  they  had  atruok  a  fresh  trail  of  Indians,  purouinc  it  up  a 
rocky  mountain,  found  the  Indiana  fortified  in  tli»  rocks;  attacked 
them  a  vhole  day  and  finally  wero  obligod  to  leave  tho  Indians  in. 
their  position  and  come  away  A'ith  several  men  badly  rounded.     I 
had  to  abandon  th6  oanpal^,  as  besides  the  woundedznmen*  ths  oom-* 
mard  had  all  their  horses  entirely  wm  out." 


Wilson's  company  then  went  on  a  campaign  against  the 
Indiana  of  the  Cahullla  country    and  somowhat  latsr  Wilson  led  a 
second  campaign  against  the  Mojave  River  Indians,  conoerniiTs  which 
he  writes  as  follows? 

"•After  we  had  reached  our  homes  and  dispersed ,  there  arrived 
in  my  ranch  of  Juru|»i^ome  10  or  12  American  trappers  (it  was  in 
the  same  summer).     I  related  to  tliem  how  our  caaipaign  ended  do^wi  the 
Mojave  with  the  defeat  of  ny  force.     They  manifested  a  atror^  desirs 
to  accompany  me  back  there,     the  Chief  of  that  party  was  named  Ian 
Duzen.     I  at  once  wrote  to  my  old  friend  and  coiipanion  Don  Enrique 
Avila  to  aak  him  if  he  would  join  me  with  10  picked  men  and  renew 
our  campaign  dovm  the   river  Mojave.     He  answered  tiiat  he  v?ould  do 
so  con  much  pusto.    He  came  forthwith  and  we  started  for  the  cam- 
paign,  21,  strong.     Some  7  or  S  days  after  reached  the  field  of 
operations,  nryraelf  ani  Avila  bein^;  in  advance,  we  descried  an 
Indian  village.     I  at  once  divided  my  men  into  t7,o  parties  to  sur- 
round ad  attack  the  village.    We  did  it  successfidly,  but  as  on  the 
former  occasion,  tho  men  in  'he  place  ( nomo  10  or  12)  wouldn't 
surrender,  and  on  ray  endeavoring  to  persuade  Ithern  to  give  up  they      ^^ 


40 


they  8lx)t  one  of  my  men  'van  Callaghan  (mentioned  befoie)  in  the 
back.     I  thouglit  he  -jfaa   mortally  wounded  and  commanded  rajr  men 
to  fire.     The  fire  was  kept  up  until  every  Indian  man  vtaa  elain. 
Took  the  women  and  children  prisi oners.   ♦...♦ 


oaap 


ounded 


Svan  Callashan.     Fortunately 

the  next  mornir^  ha  was  able  to  travel  •  ani  we  maroh«d  on  our 


return 


•  !•  Ml  - 


bringing  with  us  the  oaptured  Indian  women  and  ohil* 


found 


and  had  also  been  pipphytesp  and  that  ths  men  we  had  killed  lot 
been  the  same  who  had  defeated  my  oomamd   the  first  time,  and 

likewise  mission  Indians. 

We  turned  the  women  and  children  over  to  the  mission  San 


remained 


laigna 


hange 


y  * 

Benjamin  Davis  Wilson.  Observations  on  Early  Days  in  Calif,  and 


Bancroft  Library. 

1877 


L\ls 


] 


\ 
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KmJlVr  OF  IKDIAUS  IN  CAIJFORNIA 

*Id  tho  palia^r  da^'s  of  the  miasions,  tho.practlca 
of  sendii^  out  soldiers  to  bag  frosh  subject*  for  civili- 
zation, tended  to  embittar  tke  naLuruily  unfrieridly  feeling 
of  the  red  inan,  nore  particolarly  as  the  aborigines  of 


^ 


^ 


the  interior  were  constitutionally  more    reatloss  and 
ttier^^dtlo  than  the  savag^  of  the  coast;  and  the  revolution 
of  1836  a^;gravatod  ihB  aril  by  turning  loose  into  th« 
voods  a  znultitude  of  converts,  ^oao  pcwer  of  doing 
iii.iachi-3f ,  besides  baing  incroaaod  by  knowlodga  and 
experi.^nce,  was  forced  into  full  play  by  a  sense  of  th« 


injustice  and  inhwaanity  of  ^hd  local  govasrnaojt .     M» 

9 

the  Indians  of  all  descriptions  are,  fraa  day  to  day, 
rerdered  more  audacious  by  ingpunity.     Too  indolent  to  bo 
alwavs  on  the  alert,  the  Oalifomians  overlook  the  constant 
pilforincsB  of  cattle  and  honseB,  till  th^'  ar^  roused 
beyond  the  mesisure  even  of  their  patience  by  BaA<j  outrage 

/ 

of  more  ihsm  ordinary  mark;  and  than,  instead  of  h^onting 
do\m  the  gailty  for  flKfeaplary  punisliBent,  they  doatroy 
Qrarj  nr.tlvo  that  fells  in  their  way,  without  distinction 
of  sex  or  age,     fbe  blood-hounds,  of  course,  find  chiefly 
women  ar.d  chlldr'Jn,  for,  in  general,  the  loen  are  better 
able  to  escape,  butdherinr;  their  helplesc  and  inoffensivo 
victims  after  the  blasphemous  mockery  of  baptian*     The 


h- 


.      C-z-3 

0 

sanctifying  of  moidar  by  the  desdcration  of  a  Ghrietian 
rite,  howeTor  incredible  it  my  seam,  is  a  melancholy 
Batter  of  fact,  the  perfomers  in  the  tragedy  douhtlees 
heliwrlT^  that,  if  there  be  aiy  truth  in  th^  mxln  that 
the  9i3d  justifios  the  meanfl,  aurely  tho  e^^Titian  of  the 


mifficieat  warrant 


body- 


more  detailed 


I  eyaHritne*s.    fhwi  the  incujasioriB  of  the  aara^ 
appeared  to  reiiier  a  cruaade  necesaary,  the  alcal 


di^ibodiood  mmsBsta 


senre^  ei 


«4 


ax^ 


when  noadnatad  about  5  yearn 


preferred  the  alt«rmUve  of  joining  the  party 


ord^ 


After  a  ride  of  5  days  they  readied  a  Tillg^.e,  vhosa 


inhabitanti 


oonbrar/,  mi#t  have  been  aa  innocent  in  the  matter  ae 
thffnselTes^     But,  even  without  any  conscioiiBnesB  of 
guilt,  the  tnu^  of  iho  horaoB  was  a  eyaogptoa  not  to  be 
miaucderstood  by  the  saTi^es;  and  accordingly  all  th«t 
could  rnn,  coEDpriBim*  of  counse,  all  that  could  poeel 


criminal 


fled  for  their  lives.     Of  those  ^lo  remained, 
9  porsons,  all  fartales,  ^are^  tied  to  trees,  christened, 
ard  shot.    With  graat  difficrilty  and  caieiderable  dwager, 
Biy  informant  saired  one  old  wooau  by  conducting  har  to  a 
short  distance  from  the  accursed  Bcene;  j^d  even  thto   he 


.  -4  -'v 


!l 


C^3 


had  to  shield  thd  oroature^e  miBoraTia  life  by  drairing 


against 


She 


tdtizoately 
ralaUvd. 


outwajrd 


sign 


Before 


any  r&sd^t  »«J6Cts  tha  toitiaoagf  of  my  Infonaant,  on 
accouat  of  it«  itttrixmic  iaproajability,  let  hlia  read,  nark, 
and  iawrdly  digeat  an  anaedcta,  toM  wi1ii«^  *eat  \^ 
tho  Jesuit  hiatorian  of  >r«idi  Canada,  an  aneodote,  of- 
which  the  mcxre  horriUe  features,  lat  iis  in  charity  belie? 
rmio-t  have  haon  ▼ailed  frora  the  pfoua  writer  himaolf ,  by 
tho  lofty  plirasQolo^  of  the  Litin  laaguago*" 


rouzid 


.^=4^ 


/ 


Hi 


^seYvo^K 


WloL' 


^0 


Lnpji.-SOTurji 


OF  THR  aHgmiWBOD  MAFFACRg 


Six  lion  the  in  iM  ilcld 


UinG^,  published  in  1850,   tolla  a  brief  story  of  the  Green- 
wood Massacre  and  the  aasBacres  of  innocent  Indiantr  that 
followed,  btit  like  aoet  other  leinerB  of  the  time  begins  with 
Ihe  ee«ond  aot,  rosainir^  silent  st  to  the  real  .eaiMi*  of  the 


% 


ftttaok 


i^bout  thle  time  reports  were  daily  arriting  at  the 


(loa 


iettlenientc  of  outrages  eoBTfitted  by  Indians  upon  whites  in 
the  vicinity  of  Horth  airl  Middle  Forks^     A  report  which  after- 

V 

tardc  proved  to  be  striotly  correct,  came  to  the  Bill,  thsfc 
a  party  of  Xridiane  had  descended  to  the  carrp  of  five  white 
men  on  the  Korth  Fork,  while  *he  latter  were  eng?i^ed     In 
labouv,  had  broken  tho  locks  of  thoir  rifWs  which  were  In 
their  tents,  and  ihen  fallen  upon  and  cruell^  beaten  and 
Bordered  thfla.     A  large  party,  headed  bv  John  Greenwood,  a 
son  of  the  celebrated  mountaineer,  was  intnediately  Mistered 
at  the  mill,  njnd  started  in  pursuit  of  the  Indians,  and 


tracked  "^hen?  to  a  large  Indian 


irla  on  Weaver*  e  Creek. 


This  th«v  attacked,  and  after  killing  about  tw^n^v  of  then, 
took  thirty  prisoners,  an^  learched  to  the  aill.     Here  they 
underwent  a  trial,  arti  six  of  thea,  haviDg  been  proved  to 
have  been  connected  with  the  par.y  who  killed  the  #iite  »en, 
v/ere  sentenced  to  be  shot.     They  -ere  tnkin  out  in  the  after- 
noon afte^  their  arrival,  follc^ed  by  a  stronpc  fruard,  and, 
ae  v'as  anticipated,  a  It  tie  distance  ahead  bein^  allowed 
them,   they  ran.     They  had  no  sooner  started  th  n  the  unorrii^ 


aiw  of  tw0nty  B'oimtJtiTi#orii'  rifles  waf5  -ipon  theic,  and  the  (100 

nn'  mimmt  fivt  of  the  six  lay  weltorinf?  in  their  blood. 
Soon  after  thi»,  g«v«ral  expeditione  were  fitted  out,  who 
scoured  the  country  in  qutet  of  !idian«,  antil  now  a  redakin      (^101 
is  scarcely  ever  seen  in  the  inhabited  portion  of  the  northern 
icinirv?  region.     Their  cjmahlllaa  are  deserted,  the  graves  of 
their  ancestors  are  left  to  be  deiecrated  by  the  white  wan's 
foot-^rint,  sold  thev  have  goji*,—  soae  of  them  to  seek  a  hm» 


X«T^a, 


race  is  fact  becoaing  •xtinot. 


),  t,   Oowld.  Six  Months  in  the  Oold  Mints ,  100  -  101. 

Philadelphia, 1850 
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THE  iiUMi3GLi)T  SIWK  INDI/N'lIASSiiCRlS 

BY  TUfi  WALKER  PARTY 


BoBnevill.§*3  t^:».p  of  the  Tarra 


yoiintfiinfl  published  by  Irving  in 


1837  in  his  book  tntitled  *The  Rocky  fountains » 
•hows  Mary  or  Ogdens  River  emptying  into  Battle 
Lake,   the  position  of  which  shows  it  to  be  whati 


has  long  been  known  as  the 


iimboldt. 


Mr».  F.P.Tlstor  (The  Rirer  of  th« 
i«t»  pp»14B-6.  1870)  glTes  an  aooount 
of  the  elaug^ter  of  Indlatti  on  ftaikoldt 
BlTer  in  18S9  ^  Jo  taker *s  trapping 
party  bound  f  o  r  Calif  omla*    Her  inf  oi^ 
Mttion  vet  obtained  from  Joseph  !•• 
leek .  a  Bwdber  of  falker*«  party. 


Keek  also  tells  of  nantcfolj 
•hooting  an  Iiriian  on  the  Hiaatooldt 


1632.  not  becanee  he  had 


any 


if 


he  wae  goii«  to*.— Ibid,  p.  121-22 


m  TliS  WALKKK  PAKTX 


Boui0vil'e*s  fcSflp  nf  thii  Tftrritory  ncat 

of  thfl  iiQQta  liOVintf^inB  published  by  Irving  in 
1837  in  his  book  entitled  »The  Rocky  Kounteins' 
shows  Maxy  or  Ogdens  River  emptying  into  Battle 
Leke,  the  position  of  which  shows  it  to  be  whr% 


hFS  long  been  knoim  ee  the  y^jjyik  of  the  Humboldt. 


r-*^**>^,VUiu, 


•  v.. 
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IttSSACRK  OF  BOIANS  AT  IttRYS  RIVER 


Mrs.  F»  F*  Victor,  In  her  l)ook  entitled    Tne  Riyer 
of  the  Wtjst,  givas  an  account  of  Joseph  L«  Meek* 8 
connection  with  tha  massacre  of  Indians  on  Ilaxyc  Hiver. 
then  Joe  Meeic  was  trapping  in  the  Salt  lake  coimtry  in  1853» 
h«  met  a  company  of  Bi^meviHd*  a  men,  118  iu  ntsaber^  under 

» 

JoBttfii  Walkar,  ifeo  had  "boon  sent  to  explore  Oreat  Salt  take 
and  adjacent  country^    Meek  and  hie  con^anions  jo^^  ^^ 


aip  edition. 


and 


entered  upon  the  same  coimtry  inhabited  by  Bl^er  Indians, 
in  ifoich  Milton  Bublette^s  brigade  had  so  nearly  periebed 
with  famine  the  previous  yaai'.     It  v/as  unexplored,  and   ; 
the  natiin^  were  a«  curious  about  the  moTCTnents  of  their 
irtiite  Tisitora,  as  Indians  always  are  on  the  firet  appear* 
ftnoa  of  civilised  men. 


hung 


during 


the  ni^^:ht-time«     Sack  day,  for  several  days,  their  numbers 
Increased,  until  the  army  which  do^ed  the  trappers  by 
day,  and  filched  from  thad  at  ni^Jit,  numbered  nearly  1000, 
They  had  no  guns;  but  carried  clubs,  and  some  bovs  and 
arrows.     The  trappers  at  lar^th  becamj^  unecs^j'-  at  this 
accumulation  of  force,   oven  thou^  thoy  had  no  fire-anriB, 
for  was  it  not  this  vary  sty|e  of  people,  anaed  with 
clubs,  that  attacked  Smith* •  party  on  tlie  Uajxiua,  «4nd 


L%^ 


killed  all  but  fow? 


•We  mist  kill  a  lot  of  them,  boys/  said  Jo  Walker. 
•It  will  719791*  do  tc  let  th9  crowd  ^ot  into  csaj/,*     . 
Accordingly,  as  the  Indian??  crowded  round  at  a  ford  of 
Harys  River,  always  a  favorite  time  of  attack  with  the 


and 


coopany  poured  a  volley  into  the  joatling  orofd.    7hM 


was  terrible*    Seventy^five  Bigg* 


horror  at  this  nmr 


and  instantaneous  naode  of  dea%,  flod  howling  away,  tli« 
trajipers  purBuing  them  until  satisfied  that  they  were  too 
Enoch  frightened  to  return.     This  seoraed  to  Oapt>ain 


Bonnevillo,  whsn  ha  came  to  he^ar  of  it,  like  an  unneoessaxy 
and  ffflrocioios  act*    But  Bonneville  was  not  an  exp^ienced 
Indian  fiijhtor.     His  views  of  their  character  were  nrach 
governed  by  his  knowledge  of  the  Flathoads  and  l\oz  Peroetl 
artl.  also  by  Uie  iurounity  fr<»n  haim  he  enjoyed  m.on^  the. 
Shoshoniec  on  the  Snake  River ^  where  the  Hudson  Bay  Co. 
had  brought  than  into  subjugation,  • 

—  r.  y.  Tictor:  Rlvwr  of  the  West.  144-145,  1870* 


\U — SUQJje 


U:^^ 


HUMBOLDT  RIVER  RKGIOM,  NEVADA 


Washington  Irvinf^,  in  his  account  of  Walker'  a  Qxpodition 
to  liontorey  in  1633  (aaid  to  have  been  ordered  by  Bonnevillf. 
to  explore  Groat  Salt  Lake),  has  the  followinf^  tb   eay  of  the 
Indians  encountered  by  the  party  on  their  way  west  aong 
Humboldt  River,  Nevadar 


3lS 


«i 


and 


wandored 


!  koea.  or  Root  Diggera,  the  forlorn  branch  of  the  f 


tribe,^ 


at ranger 


The  travellers  frequently  met  with  their  traila,  and  saw  tha 
smoke  of  iheir  fires  riaing  in  varioua  parte  of  the  vaat  land 
scape,  80  Ihat  they  knew  there  were  great  numbers  in  the 
neighborhood,  but  scarcely  ever  were  any  of  them  to  be  met 


with. 


After  atime,^  thoy  began  to  have  vexatious  proofs  that,  if 
the  Shoshokosa  were  quiet  by  day,  they  were  busy  at  night. 
The  camp  was  do^zgad  by  these  eavesdroppers;  scarce  a  mominf^, 
but  various  articlea  were  miasing,  yot  nothing  could  be  sean 
of  the  marauders-  What  particularly  exasperated  the  hunters, 
was  to  have  their  traps  stolen  from  the  streams.  One  morning 


had 


oath  to  kill  the  first  Indian  he   rfiould  meet,  innocent  or 
guilty.  As  he  was  retumin-^'with  his  comrades  to  camp,  he 


Shoshokoea  2 


\ 


y 


bank 


fishing.  Advancing  upon  them,  he  levollod  hia  rifle,  shot 
om   upon  tha  spot,  and  flung  liia  bleeding  body  into  the 
stream.  The  other  Indian  fled,  and  was  suffered  to  escape. 
Such  is  the  indiffaronoa  with  which  acts  of  violence  are  re- 
garded  in  the  wilderness,  and  such  the  immunity  an  aimed  ruf- 
fian enjoys  beyond  the  barriers  of  the  laws,  that  the  only 
punishment  this  desperado  met  with,  was  a  rebuke  from  the 
leader  of  the  party. 

The  trappers  now  leift  the  scene  of  this  infamous  tragedy, 
and  kept  on  westward,  down  the  course  of  the  river,  which 
wound  along  with  a  rangj  of  mountains  on  the  riglit  hand,  and 
a  sandy, /but  somewhat  fertile  plain,  on  the  left.  As  they 
proceeded,  they  beheld  columns  of  smoke  risinp;,  as  before, 
in  various  directions,  which  their  guilty  consciences  now 
converted  into  alarm  signals,  to  arouse  the  country  and  col- 
lect the  scattered  bands  for  vengeance. 

Iter  a  time,  the  natives  began  to  make  their  appearance,  an( 
sometimes  in  considerable  numbers,  but  always  pacific;  the 
trappers,  however,  suspected  Iheo  of  detp-laid  plans  to  draw 
theis  into  ambuscades ;  to  crow!  into  and  0it  possession  of 
their  caiup,  ani  various  other  crafty  and  daring  conspiracies, 
which,  it  is  probabla,  never  entered  into  the  heads  of  ttie 
poor  savages.  In  fact,  they  are  a  simple,  timid,  inoffensive 
race,  unpractised  in  warfare,  and  scarce  provided  with  any 
weapons,  excepting:  for  the  chase.  Their  lives  are  passed  in 


m 


Vv 
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sand 


lubsist  BometiBeB  on  fish,  at  otinr  timefl  on  roota  and  the 
seeds  of  a  plant,  called  the  caVs-tail.    Thoy  are  of  the 


? 


found 


found 


had 


m^im  their  way  through  a  hostile  country,  wid 


round 


\ 


■tunity  to  surprise  tnem.    ikx,  a«^«1i  o"' -, 
banks  of  a  stresaf  emptying  jinto  Ogden  s 


oblLci^ed 


bank.    Persuaded 


theoii 


and 


The  rest  fled  to  a  short  distance,  then  halted  and  turned 
about,  howling  and  whininr  like  wolves,  and  uttering  the  most^^ 
piteouslwailings.    The  trappers  chased  them  in  every  direction; 
the  poor  wretches  made  no  defence,  but  fled  with  terror;  nei- 
tl»r  does  it  appear  from  tiie  accounts  of  tiie  boasted  victors, 
that  a  weapon  had  been  wielded  or  a  weapon  luunohed  by  ihe 

Indians  throuf^iout  the  affair.    We  feel  P;ff®ct3j  ocjnjinjed  X 
^"atttie  poor  savages  had  no  hostile  intention,  but  had  nersly 
thored  togs  the  r  through  motives  of  c"4?fi^y»,^;  o^i^S^L, 
_eir  tribe  had  dona  when  Captain  Bonneville  and  his  canpaniOB 

passed  along  Snake  River.* 

— Washinf-ton  Irving:,  Adventures  of  Captain  Bonneville, 
328-350,  1852  (author's  revised  edition). 


^ 


INDIAN  BATTLE  NEAR  NOME  LACK!  KESERTATIOI^  HflT  1862. 


The  Bad  Bloff  Semi-we^ly  Independent  glTee  the 
folXowiqg  accounts  of  a  battle  whioh  occurred  Ifay  4» 
1862  near  Home  Lacke  Beserfatioa  between  whites  and 
Indians,  at  first  si:qpposed  to  be  Pit  RJTer  Indians > 
but  later  found  to  belons  ^  &  iU  <^  jjh?  tm*^i*v^»i^? 

1  • 

f  lews  «aa  recei?ed  fits  T^mhbr  Sunday  eTenii^  that 
a  fi^t  had  occurred  between  Indians  and  whites  near 
Nome  Lackse»  on  Sunday,  in  which  Ur.  ^lannon,  frai 


Bound  Taller,  was  killed,  and  another  nan  badly  wounded, 

I 

9M  17  Indians  killed.  As  far  as  we  are  able  to  learn 
the  particulars,  it  appears  that  some  30  Pit  Mwer 

Indians  escaped  from  lome  Cult  Resenratiea,  making 

J  I' 
t^ir  way  for  Pit  RiTer.  The  Indians  were  well  armed, 

'  /  ■       •         • 

sod  cooneneed  their  depredations  by  killing  a  man  by 
the  nsaie  of  Vatsea,  near  Jolm  James*,  on  Stoney  ore^, 

also  4n  Indian  shepherd  boy*    About  30  whites  got 
together,  and  with  the  assistance  of  aone  Nome  Lackee 
Indians .  follesed  the  Pit  Rivers,  orerhauliqg  then 
near  Jake  BMdersonNh^a  battle  ensued,  in  whi(&  Mr* 

* 

Shannon ,  iho  had  followed  the  Indians  fr as  Round  Talley 

lost  his  life»   17  Indians  were  killed*  4  taken 

prisoners  I  and  the  rest  escaped,  followed  by  the  whites*  * 
--•Bed  Blujr  <[Calif.}  Seai^weekly  Independent,  Bay  6,  1862. 


y 


^9 


Mo—  Laoka  battj)^ 


Z 


(  % 


*Mot  the  Pit  RiYeni.»»The  Indians  who  haTe  hma 
eovmitUng  th«  ctoprvdations  on  Ston«y  ore  A  lately. 
«re  not  th«  Pit  RiTT  Indians  frcn  Rons  Cult 
<Salt  RM^nratioB  but  a  band  who  have  bf^n  run  off 
f  FOB  Had  riT«r  mnd  Isl  rivwr  sMtlooi.    Hone  of 
the,  prifontxw  taken  eaa  talk  tlw  Pit  Bl?er 
jai)50B. *— Bed  Bluff  (Calif.)  Seni-weekly  Independent » 
May  13,  1862. 
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